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INTRODUCTION. 


DURING  the  last  twenty  years  journalism  has  become 
prominent,  if  not  pre-eminent,  as  a  profession.  The  press 
is  to-day  the  most  potent  agency  for  good  or  evil ;  and 
editors,  far  more  than  statesmen,  are  the  guides  of  current 
opinion.  Already  a  distinct  branch  of  literature  has 
been  created,  relating  to  newspapers.  Nearly  every  lead- 
ing writer  of  the  past  half  century  has  formulated  his 
opinions  upon  the  influence  of  the  press,  while  several 
bulky  works  have  been  written  upon  the  history  of  news- 
papers, the  most  notable  being  those  of  Eugene  Hatin, 
James  Grant  and  Frederic  Hudson,  treating  respectively 
of  French,  English  and  American  journalism. 

Many  biographies  of  famous  editors  have  also  been 
written,  among  them  lives  of  Daniel  Defoe,  William 
Cobbett,  Douglass  Jerrold,  and  Charles  Dickens,  the  auto- 
biography of  Leigh  Hunt,  Parton's  "Life  of  Horace 
Greeley,"  the  "  Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life,"  Pratt's 
"Beifnett  and  bis  Times,"  Maverick's  "Life  of  H.  J. 
Raymond,"  the  "Life  of  William  Seaton,"  and  the  "Life 
of  Gerard  Hallock." 

There  have  also  been  published  several  selections  of 
newspaper  articles  by  individual  journalists,  beginning 
with  the  controversial  writings  of  Swift,  the  Letters  of 
Junius,  "Peter  Porcupine,"  the  disquisitions  of  Samuel 
and  John  Adams,  Hamilton,  Jay,  Madison,  and  other 
political  writers  previous  to  the  Revolution  and  during 
the  discussions  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution ;  two  volumes  of  articles  by  William  Leggett,  which 
appeared  in  the  Evening  Post  during  his  editorship;  a 
volume  of  Theodore  Tilton's  leading  articles  in  the  Inde- 
pendent entitled  "  Sanctum  Studies,"  "  Tribune  Essays," 
by  Charles  T.  Congdon,  a  volume  of  letters  and  articles 
written  for  Hie  World  by  Wm.  H.  Bogart,  its  "  Sentinel " 
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under  the  title  "  Who  Goes  There"  ;  another  volume  of 
"World  Essays"  entitled  "Among  my  Books,"  by  Wm. 
B.  Read ;  one  or  two  volumes  of  Essays  on  scientific  and 
philosophical  topics  contributed  to  the  same  journal  by 
John  Fiske ;  and  a  volume  of  letters  about  publishing,  by 
Wm.  Henry  Hurlbert,  of  its  regular  staff 

These  are  exclusive  of  the  innumerable  reprints  of  re- 
views, critiques,  and  sketches  from  various  newspapers, 
which  belong  more  to  pure  literature  than  to  journalism. 

Finally,  a  number  of  articles  on  journalism  have 
appeared  in  the  reviews  and  magazines,  some  of  which 
displayed  much  acumen. 

The  English  quarterlies  have  contained  more  than  a 
score  of  notable  disquisitions  of  this  class,  a  list  of  which 
will  be  found  in  Poole's  "  Index  to  Periodical  Literature. 
Mr.  Parton's  article  on  the  Herald  in  the  North  American 
Review,!).  Gr.  Croly's  prophetic  sketch  of  "The  News- 
paper of  the  Future  "  in  Putnam's  Monthly,  L.  J.  Jennings' 
obituary  of  H.  J.  Raymond  in  the  Galaxy,  with  char- 
acterizations of  Messrs.  Grodkin,  Curtis,  Tilton  and  Parke 
Godwin  in  the  same  magazine,  by  Eugene  Benson, 
besides  Richard  Grant  White's  disquisitions  upon  the  ethics 
of  editing,  Whitelaw  Reid's  lecture  on  schools  of  jour- 
nalism before  the  New  York  University,  and  F.  B.  San- 
born's  address  on  journalism  and  journalists  before  the 
Boston  Radical  Club,  and  Parke  Godwin's  paper  upon 
journalism  in  Putnam's  Monthly,  reprinted  in  his  volume — 
"  Out  of  the  Past " — are  among  the  American  periodical 
contributions  to  this  class  of  discussion. 

Much  valuable  material  relating  to  the  history  and  prime 
functions  of  our  national  press  may  be  found  in  De 
Tocqueville's  great  work  on  Democracy  in  America,  and 
in  Hildreth's  History  of  the  United  States.  The  opinions 
of  both  these  writers,  on  the  broader  principles  of  the 
subject,  are  especially  valuable  on  account  of  the  known 
reputation  of  the  former  as  a  philosophical  observer,  and 
the  sound  judgment  and  long  experience  of  the  latter  as 
a  practical  journalist. 

The  present  work  differs  from  all  of  those  just  named. 
It  does  not  treat  directly  of  the  history  of  the  press,  nor 
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does  it  contain  the  opinions  of  certain  editors  upon  gene- 
ral subjects.  Its  prime  object  is  to  give  the  views  of  the 
most  representative  men  in  a  special  profession,  re 
ing  the  practice  of  that  profession.  As  fulfilling  such  an 
object,  it  appeals  not  only  to  the  members  of  the  News- 
paper Guild,  and  to  those  who  aspire  to  master  its  prin- 
ciples, but  also  to  the  general  public,  who  naturally  feel 
a  keen  interest  in  the  inner  workings  of  that  great 
agency — the  press — by  which  their  opinions  are  regu- 
lated, and  who  already  hold  the  chief  editors  of  the  great 
journals  of  the  country  in  high  estimation. 

Thus  it  is  at  once  a  technical  treatise  and  a  general  state- 
ment, and  it  appeals  both  to  the  professional  reader  and 
to  the  public  at  large. 

Several  of  the  interviews  here  presented  have  already 
appeared  in  print  in  the  now  defunct  New  York  Leader, 
whose  literary  editor,  Mr.  J.  C.  Goldsmith,  was  an  en- 
thusiastic student  of  journalism  as  a  science  and  as  a  trade, 
and  who  reported  and  published  the  interviews  with 
Messrs.  Croly  and  Eeid.  Mr.  Hudson's  interview  in  the 
Leader  I  did  myself,  as  well  as  those  since  reported  with 
Messrs.  Watterson,  White,  Dana,  Bowker  and  Goldsmith. 

The  summaries  of  Messrs.  Godkin's,  Curtis,  and  Mar- 
ble's opinions  have  been  compiled  from  the  journals 
which  they  severally  edit,  and  have  had  their  approval. 

Mr.  Bowies'  views  first  appeared  in  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary number  of  the  Independent,  and  are  acute  and 
tersely  expressed,  like  all  that  he  writes.  The  other  state- 
ments of  opinion  will  be  found  credited  to  the  sources 
from  which  they  have  been  taken. 

The  business  side  of  journalism  is  clearly  set  forth  in 
Mr.  George  P.  Kowell's  essay. 

Lastly,  the  sketches  of  Messrs.  Bennett,  Eaymond  and 
Greeley,  aim  to  bring  together  authentic  information  re- 
garding their  methods  and  motives  as  journalists.  The 
views  of  these  eminent  editors  in  regard  to  the  practice 
of  their  profession  were  never  formulated  during  their 
life-time,  and  in  view  of  their  representative  position  in 
the  press,  the  present  work  would  be  very  deficient  with- 
out some  presentation,  however  imperfect,  of  their  opin- 
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ions  and  practice.  Fortunately,  I  have  been  able  to 
gather  considerable  material  suitable  to  this  end,  and 
while  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  results  obtained  are 
not  more  complete,  yet  they  are  worth  reading. 

Since  the  interview  with  Mr.  Croly  took  place,  that 
gentleman  has  thought  a  good  deal  further  upon  the  scope 
and  method  of  journalism.  This  new  matter  has  been  in- 
corporated as  a  supplement  to  the  present  work.  As 
Mr.  Croly  began  the  late  discussion  of  journalism  in  his 
article  in  Putnam's  Monthly,  these  latest  expressions  of  his 
thoughts  on  the  subject,  are  especially  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. 

In  an  appendix  will  be  found  a  list  of  newspaper 
nom  deplumes,  and  two  valuable  communications  relating 
to  college  training  for  journalists. 

Due  prominence  has  been  given  to  women  journalists, 
who  are  ably  represented  by  Miss  Mary  L.  Booth  and 
Mrs.  Croly  (Jennie  June). 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank  the  many  original  con- 
tributors to  this  volume  for  their  aid  and  encouragement 
toward  its  execution,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  they,  as 
well  as  the  public,  for  whose  benefit  it  is  published,  will 
excuse  its  shortcomings. 

C.  F.  W. 


HENRY  WATTERSON, 

EDITOR  OF  THE  '*  LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL1 


QUESTION. — What  do  you  think  of  the  foreign  papers? 

ANSWER. — I  can  speak  only  of  the  English  and  French 
press,  which  I  have  had  some  opportunities  to  study.  The 
German  papers  are  a  sealed  book  to  me ;  though  Senator 
Schurz  tells  me  they  are  edited  somewhat  on  the  Ameri- 
can plan.  I  dare  say,  like  most  German  publications, 
they  have  merit  There  is  but  one  thoroughly  readable 
London  daily,  and  that  is  the  one  the  critics  attack  most 
savagely.  I  mean  the  Telegraph.  It  is  not  particularly 
wise  or  weighty,  but  it  is  full  of  raciness  and  variety ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  less  dull,  pompous  and  able  than  the 
Times.  Your  "able  journal  is  like  your  novel  with  a 
"moral  purpose."  It  may  be  very  fine,  after  its  fashion, 
but  it  produces  few  effects  and  gives  no  pleasure.  It  is 
not  the  business  of  the  editor  to  affect  the  functions  and 
characteristics  of  the  statesman.  Imitation  in  journalism, 
as  in  all  things  else,  implies  something  more  than  medi- 
ocrity ;  it  involves  just  that  sort  of  insincerity  which  dis- 
credits the  whole  tenor  and  direction  of  useful  effort 
The  English  papers  are  over-dignified,  and  therefore  pre- 
tentious, not  because  the  English  are  incapable  of  brilliant 
journalism,  but  because  the  journalists  of  England  regard 
the  conventional  ponderosity  of  the  Times — which  was 
at  the  first,  and  now  is,  an  affectation — with  the  servility 
which  all  of  us,  more  or  less,  pay  to  extraordinary  suc- 
cess. The  London  Times  has  certainly  been  an  extra- 
ordinary success.  But  so  the  New  York  Herald  has  been ; 
and  it  would  be  as  unfair  to  set  up  the  success  of  the 
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Times  and  the  Herald  as  standards  in  journalism  as  it 
would  be  to  set  up  the  late  Borie  as  a  standard  in  seaman- 
ship, or  the  late  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  as  a  standard  in  finan- 
ciering. Mr.  Lincoln  offered  the  French  mission  to  Mr. 
Bennett  What  manner  of  diplomatist  do  you  think  Mr. 
Bennett  would  have  made  ?  He  would  have  produced  a 
sensation — perhaps  many  sensations — in  Paris  ;  and  so 
he  did  in  the  Herald.  But  journalism  does  not  consist  in  a 
series  of  sensations  any  more  than  diplomacy.  The  Lon- 
don press  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  in  seeking  for 
wisdom  and  accuracy,  falls  into  the  magniloquent  common- 
places of  the  parliamentary  debates,  which  are  the  models 
set  before  every  aspiring  English  cub.  There  is  a  deal 
of  stately  gabble  in  the  newspapers  of  London;  andveiar 
little  of  the  pith,  marrow  and  earnestness — the  originality 
and  the  vitality — which  once  made  Mr.  Greeley,  in  spite 
of  his  personal  oddities,  so  great  a  power  in  the  journalism 
of  this  country.  The  truth  is,  the  London  press  is  ruled 
by  coarse,  third-rate  men,  who  engage  the  services  of 
clever — sometimes  brilliant — literary  hacks.  These  latter 
have  neither  inspirations  nor  force — except  of  a  verbal 
kind.  The  journals  themselves,  therefore,  lack  the  modest 
individuality—- the  glow — of  genuine  conviction. 
Q.  Do  you  believe  in  "  personal  journalism  ?" 
A.  By  no  means.  Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by 
the  "individuality"  which  ought  to  enter  into  the  con- 
duct of  a  newspaper.  If  a  man  thrusts  himself  upon 
your  notice — if  he  says  by  his  act  or  by  his  word,  "  See, 
what  a  great  man  I  am  " — being,  mind  you,  a  person  of 
consequence  or  parts — you  will  give  him  credit  for  per- 
haps all  that  he  assumes,  reduced  in  its  effect  upon  your 
respect  by  the  drawback  of  an  obtrusive  vanity.  That 
is  personal  journalism — abounding  in  forcibleness,  but 
abounding  also  in  conceit.  There  is  a  power  greater  than 
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this,  and  that  is  the  power  of  the  brave,  earnest  and 
thoroughly  equipped  mind,  which  forgets  itself,  which 
ignores  itself,  and  goes  in  to  accomplish  results  not  in  its 
own  exaltation,  but  for  purposes  cherished  beyond  its 
exterior  belongings,  conscious  at  all  times  of  an  assured 
position,  and  wasting  none  of  its  energies  and  its  time 
u I M MI  "  the  fever  and  the  worry  and  the  fret"  of  aspira- 
tions which,  like  watrr,  are  pretty  sure  to  settle  them- 
selves, and  like  fire,  won't  do  to  be  tampered  with. 
There  is  a  pretense  of  this  sort  of  "  impersonality "  in 
the  London  press ;  but  only  a  pretense.  The  reality, 
which  is  a  power  in  every  walk  of  life,  is  rarely  found 
anywhere.  Mr.  Schurz,  as  a  statesman,  seems  to  me  to 
have  it  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  comedian,  has  it  Gen.  Lee, 
as  a  soldier,  had  it,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  many  newspaper  examples  of  it  ? 

A.  Not  many.  Horace  White,  of  Chicago,  has  it  I 
think  William  Hyde  has  it.  I  have  a  newspaper  friend 
in  Tennessee,  Albert  Roberts,  who  has  it  very  decidedly. 
Indeed,  it  is  less  rare  among  us  than  it  is  in  England, 
where  it  is  chiefly  developed  among  scientific  men.  Old 
Michael  Faraday  was  a  great  example.  Huxley  and  Her- 
bert Spencer  and  Tyndall — all  of  whom  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting — suggest  it 

Q.  You  do  not  think  so  highly,  then,  of  the  English 
journalists  ? 

A.  We  surpass  the  English  in  journalism  as  the  Eng- 
lish surpass  us  in  fiction.  The  English  are  born  novelists. 
The  born  journalist  is  a  Yankee  product  Halstead  and 
I  set  out  in  life  as  writers  of  romance ;  he  emulated 
Cooper,  and  I  worshiped  Thackeray ;  and  both  of  us  at 
this  moment  have  a  sneaking  notion  that  two  great  literary 
persons  were  destroyed  by  the  exigency  which  forced  two 
pushing  youths  out  of  fiction  and  into  the  beautiful,  pic- 
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turesque  and  varied  reality  of  journalism.  To  be  sure 
neither  of  us  believes  in  this  literary  phantom — as  an 
actual  fact — anywhere  before  the  second  or  third  bottle 
of  champagne ;  and  I  can't  answer  for  Halstead  even 
after  the  fourth  bottle.  He's  a  sturdy  buck,  and  keeps 
his  head  better  than  I  do.  But  as  for  me — just  ask  our 
friend  Harper — u  Joe,  Brooklyn  " — how  it  is ;  and  he'll 
tell  you  its  very  "bad"  about  the  times  the  dessert 
cornes  on. 

Q.  What  about  the  French  press  ? 

A.  I  begin,  latterly,  to  think  better  of  the  Paris  papers. 
Their  mechanical  deficiencies  are  great.  They  are  unim- 
posing,  being  small  and  carelessly  made  up.  But  they 
are  sinewy  and  cultured.  Their  matter,  as  a  rule,  is  ad- 
mirable. Many  of  Prevost-Paradol's  editorials  have  never 
been  surpassed.  Saint  Beuve  was  only  one  of  a  great 
school  of  social  writers,  of  whom,  in  England,  Andrew 
Halliday  is  a  solitary  example.  In  this  country  we  have 
not  one.  The  Paris  critics,  too,  are  the  best  in  the  world. 
All  in  all,  I  think  the  French  press — with  many  draw- 
backs— realizes  the  mission  of  journalism — whilst  falling 
far  short  of  it — more  nearly  than  the  English  press. 
Both  the  French  and  English  press  are  inferior  to  our 
American  press.  The  difference  is  about  that  which 
exists  between  the  foreign  railway  carriages — models  of 
neatness  and  deficiency — and  our  sleeping  coaches,  which 
might  be  cleaner,  but  are  immensely  complete. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  ? 

A.  Mere  lack  of  enterprise  and  a  very  natural  unwilling- 
ness to  take  lessons  in  civil  economy  from  a  race  of  half 
educated  pioneers,  whose  necessities,  joined  to  national 
characteristics,  have  driven  the  entering  wedge  into  -the 
true  secret  of  the  future — producing  by  the  process  many 
hurtful  splinters  and  much  discomfort — but,  in  the  main, 
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driving  home  at  the  real  work  of  revolution,  that  needs 
to  be  accomplished  before  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  the 
perfection  of  public  and  private  life,  which,  thus  far,  the 
Germans  seem  to  have  approached  more  nearly  than  any 
of  us. 

Q.  How  is  a  good  paper  made  ? 

A.  That  is  a  good  paper  which  is  best  fitted  to  its 
place.  It  depends  on  the  man,  rather  than  the  locality. 
Mr.  Prentice  made  the  old  Louisville  Journal  the  most 
famous  newspaper  in  America,  though  when  he  began  it 
Louisville  was  a  village.  Mr.  Bowles  has  given  the  Repub- 
lican a  repute  which  is  national ;  yet  Springfield  is  hardly 
more  than  a  village.  There  is  room  even  in  New  York, 
in  spite  of  the  crowd  of  newspapers  that  now  block  the 
way,  for  still  another,  if  a  man  can  be  found  with  the 
practical  sense  to  strike  out  a  new  idea — open  it  up  like 
an  avenue — grade  it  and  pave  it  and  light  it.  You  may 
rely  upon  this,  that  the  result  of  every  newspaper  enter- 
prise depends  upon  the  character  of  the  man  who  engages 
in  it,  his  capacity  to  discern  correctly  and  to  adapt  his 
paper  to  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  audience  it  is  meant 
to  serve. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  method  of  newspaper  training  ? 

A.  There  is  but  one  school  of  journalism,  and  that  is 
a  well  conducted  newspaper  office.  To  be  sure  this  may 
be  preceded  by  a  certain  special  course  of  study  in  politi- 
cal economy  and  belles-lettres.  But  versatility  of  talent 
and  accomplishments — which,  as  a  rule,  is  a  drawback — 
is,  in  journalism,  a  prime  necessity,  and  this  cannot  be 
acquired  within  the  narrow  compass  of  an  editorial  col- 
lege. I  don't  believe  a  journalist  can  be  made  to  order. 
I  have  tried  it  under  favorable  conditions  and  failed; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  some  most  unpro- 
mising beginners  come  out  amazingly.  Severity  of  cul- 
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ture,  involving  logical  distinctness  and  accuracy,  is  needed 
to  make  a  good  leader- writer.  But  I  never  knew  a  good 
leader  writer,  except  Mr.  Raymond,  who  was  a  good 
journalist.  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  is  a  good  journalist, 
and  has  shown  himself  a  good  leader-writer.  But 
just  as  he  gains  in  the  one  character  he  will  lose  in  the 
other.  The  two  are  very  nearly  incompatible.  Their 
functions  are  totally  at  odds  and  constantly  interfering 
the  one  set  of  duties  with  the  other. 

Q  What  is  your  opinion  of  a  young  man's  chance  for 
newspaper  advancement? 

A.  It  is  with  newspapers  as  it  is  with  every  pursuit  in 
life — availability  is  always  at  a  premium.  If  a  man  can 
do  a  certain  thing — that  needs  to  be  done — better  than 
any  other  man  within  ready  reach,  he  will  be  pretty  sure 
to  be  engaged  to  do  it.  There  are  perhaps  more  chuckle- 
heads  in  journalism  than  in  any  of  the  professions,  and 
therefore  the  openings  for  real  talent  are  more  numerous. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  confining  men  to  special  depart- 
ments of  newspaper  work? 

A.  No,  I  do  not,  except  upon  compulsion.  If  a  man 
is  to  become  a  journalist,  he  must  begin  at  the  bottom 
and  go  by  each  round  of  the  ladder  to  the  top,  familiar- 
izing himself  with  each  round  as  he  passes.  It  is  neither 
healthful  nor  profitable  to  allow  an  editorial  staff  to  grow 
stiff,  to  crystallize  in  set  and  changeless  duties.  Men 
easily  fall  into  ruts.  You  want  your  staff  so  made  up 
that  any  one  member  can  at  a  moment's  notice  fill  another's 
place.  This  gives  each  a  general  view  of  the  business, 
qualifying  him,  if  he  has  brains  enough,  for  leading  work. 
A  good  managing  editor  must  be  able  to  fill,  by  having 
filled,  every  subordinate  place.  In  the  education  of  a 
journalist  frequent  changes  about  are  essential.  Special 
instructions  in  artillerv  does  not  make  a  man  a  soldier. 
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Nor  will  special  knowledge  of  one  department,  merely, 
make  a  man  an  editor.  Certainly,  when  a  man  fills  a  post 
acceptably  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  transfer  him  to  a 
p., si  IK-  may  not  fill  so  well.  But,  in  the  long  run,  it  is 
best  to  accept  temporary  inconvenience  in  order  to  secure 
that  universalism  in  the  working  capacity  of  an  editorial 
force,  which,  when  once  obtained,  is  beyond  all  price. 

Q.  Is  there  much  favoritism  in  editorial  life  ? 

A.  I  think  not.  An  editor  must  be  an  autocrat,  but 
a  wise  editor  will  be  a  moderate  autocrat ;  and  the  auto- 
crat of  a  pure  democracy.  He  has  no  time  for  favoritism. 
He  must  use  the  most  available  material  he  can  get  A 
well-trained  editorial  force — a  force  in  which  every  man 
is  able,  by  reason  of  the  changes  I  have  mentioned,  to 
do  the  work  of  every  other — suggests  regular  promo- 
tions where  vacancies  occur.  Thus  strangers  are  not 
brought  in  for  lucrative  places  and  put  over  the  heads  of 
those  who  have  been  waiting  to  be  advanced.  I  have 
tried  this  system  thoroughly,  and  know  that  its  moral 
effect  is  very  great. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  anonymous  journalism  ? 

A.  Letters  ought  to  be  signed  by  the  name  of  the 
writer  in  full.  So  should  literary  reviews  and  art  criti- 
cisms ;  for  the  fidelity  of  these  is  referable,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  writer.  Personal  responsibility  in  such 
matters,  joined  to  the  chance  of  individual  character,  ele- 
vates the  aim  and  purifies  the  tone,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
direct  mechanical  effect  upon  the  work  itself.  Editorials 
should  be  impersonal  in  every  way.  The  power  of  the 
editorial  "  we  "  is  not  a  one-man  power  ;  it  is  the  power 
of  the  ten,  twenty  or  fifty  thousand  readers,  who  are 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  their  chosen  paper. 

Q.  You  believe  in  representative  journalism  ? 

A.  To  be  sure  I  da     An  editor  is  nothing  if  not  repre- 
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sentative.  He  must  be  the  type  of  a  class,  and  will  be 
great  or  small  according  to  his  class. 

Q.    Should  he  have  convictions  ? 

A.  Intuitions  rather  than  convictions  ;  too  often  con- 
victions imply  obduracy,  a  dangerous  newspaper  quality. 
He  should  certainly  be  honest  Technical  consistency  is 
impossible  in  journalism.  But  if  a  man  sticks  to  his  in- 
tuitions, and  is  faithful  to  them,  his  conduct  will  display 
a  spiritual  consistency — a  sincerity  of  purpose — which,  if 
he  be  a  man  of  sense  and  popular  sympathies,  is  pretty 
sure  to  hit  the  masses  of  the  people  somewhere  not  very 
far  from  taw. 

Q.  You  are  credited  with  having  organized  the  famous 
"newspaper  syndicate"  at  Cincinnati;  what  did  it 
amount  to  ? 

A.  It  organized  itself,  and  it  amounted  to  several  ex- 
cellent suppers  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Eestaurant  They 
called  it  "  a  mutual  admiration  society,"  and  I  suppose  it 
was.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  ten  or  a  dozen 
members  of  the  same  profession,  who  have  succeeded  in 
a  common  line  of  work,  should  nob  and  hob-nob  over  a 
square  meal  of  victuals,  and  that,  sopping  the  gravy  out  of 
the  same  dish,  they  should  beam  each  upon  each  and  love 
one  another.  For  my  part — being  a  little  gushy  and  car- 
ing little  for  appearances  within  the  limits  of  good  behav- 
ior— I  have  a  dreadful  infatuation  for  my  own  guild,  for 
the  guild  as  a  corporosity,  and  for  each  of  its  particles.  I 
never  knew  a  first- class  journalist  who  was  not  a  "  devilish 
good  fellow,"  and  "  a  devilish  good  fellow  "  with  brains  and 
work  in  him  is  a  rare  compound.  Usually  your  "  devilish 
good  fellow  "  is  a  cheat  and  vagabond.  There  were  in 
our  mutual  admiration  society  a  dozen  men  of  excep- 
tional strength  and  geniality.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  oddest 
combination  that  ever  gathered  about  a  supper-table,  and, 
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;is  it  fairly  illustrates  tin-  journalism  of  tin-  country,  I 
may  as  well  tell  you  about  it.  There  was,  to  begin  on, 
Hyde,  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  a  square-shouldered, 
open-fared  man,  who  looks  like  tin;  pictures  of  Milttbe 
only  he  is  not  pitted  with  the  small-pox.  He  has  a 
bucket-full  of  brains,  is  a  newspaper  counter-part  of  Rob- 
inson, the  well-known  Congressman  of  Illinois,  and  con- 
siders himself  the  inferior  of  everybody:  a  sliy,  strong, 
warm-hearted  man,  who  has  passed  his  life  in  hard  work, 
and  cares  nothing  at  all  for  notoriety.  There  was  Murat 
Halstead,  another  and  very  different  character ;  a  queer 
cross  between  a  country  belle  and  a  field  marshal ;  as 
showy  a  fellow  as  John  Breckinridge  and  as  bashful  as 
"  a  poor  boy  at  a  frolic,"  conscious  of  assured  position 
and  power,  and  assuming  a  curious  school-girl  bravado  to 
cover  up  a  constitutional  shyness.  There  was  Sam. 
Bowles — whose  head  is  uncommonly  level — the  typical 
New  Englander,  ready,  genial  and  shrewd — the  most  re- 
presentative Yankee  alive — and,  per  consequence,  the  fac 
simile  of  your  live  Mississippi  planter,  who  wears  a  Pan- 
ama hat,  keeps  "  open  house,"  and  can,  if  need  be,  ride 
a  race,  make  an  oration,  fight  a  duel,  or  trade  for  a  horse, 
and  all  with  equal  powers  of  adaptability.  There  was 
Horace  White — a  quiet,  resolute  man — severely  cultured 
—who  would  be  a  scholarly  recluse  if  he  were  not  a 
journalist,  but  who,  being  a  journalist,  is,  in  spite  of  his 
apparent  coldness,  which  is  simply  composure,  a  most 
genial  and  entertaining  man  among  his  peers, — an  earnest, 
brave  fellow,  full  of  convictions,  and,  by  odds,  the  most 
incisive  writer  of  terse  leaders  in  this  country.  There  was 
Whitelaw  Eeid — who,  at  the  age  of  thirty -two  or  three, 
finds  himself  at  the  head  of  the  most  thoroughly  journal- 
istic journal  in  the  world — an  extremely  polished,  comely 
man  of  the  world — with  rare  tact  and  judgment,  who 
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played  Horace  Greeley's  hand  for  him  in  a  way  that  some 
of  us  "despised."  There  was  Bromley,  of  Hartford,  a 
most  observant,  quietly  witty,  cultivated  and  traveled 
man  ;  and  Theodore  Tilton,  who  ought  to  edit  the  home- 
organ  of  St.  Paul  in  Paradise ;  and  Don  Piatt,  who  is  the 
most  sensitive,  provoking,  genial  satirist  in  America ;  and 
George  Alfred  Townsend,  a  Yankee  Dickens  with  the 
head  of  a  prize-fighter  and  the  manners  of  a  Philadelphia 
Bourgeoise,  a  brilliant,  somewhat  exclusive  man  of  society, 
who  has  taken  some  of  his  points,  unhappily,  from  John 
Forney,  and  others  from  old  Shelton  Mackenzie, but  who,  in 
spite  of  his  Dickensism,  Forneyism,  and  Mackenzieism, 
is  a  dashing  fellow,  with  a  vast  working  capacity. 

Q.  You  speak  with  enthusiasm  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  draw  the  sketches,  rough  as  they 
are,  beyond  the  permission  of  nature.  Do  you  wonder 
that  a  set  of  this  sort,  with  no  professional  or  business 
conflicts,  without  the  sense  of  rivalry  or  jealousy,  should 
admire  itself  ?  It  had  a  good  time  at  Cincinnati — cer- 
tainly. It  enjoyed  itself.  It  was  felt  as  a  power.  It  was 
a  power.  Its  bonhomie,  its  resources,  its  journalistic 
freedom  from  petty  and  unworldly  envies — for  journalism 
broadens  a  man's  knowledge  of  life  to  that  degree  that 
he  begins  to  understand  what  a  genuine  ass  he  is  if  he 
does  not  recognize  the  law  that  every  tub  stands  on  its 
OAvn  bottom — its  vitality,  its  ready  wit,  its  muscle,  made 
it  what  Spenser  calls  "  a  goodlie  companie."  The  most 
cosmopolite  class  in  the  world  are  "  the  roughs."  Imagine 
a  company  of  educated,  scholarly,  able,  hard-working, 
wealthy  "roughs,"  and  you  have  the  Syndicate  to  a  dot. 
Now,  go  on  with  your  questions,  and  we  '11  corne  back 
to  business. 

Q.  How  far  should  a  newspaper  practice  independence 
of  party  organization? 
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A.  I  can  only  answer  out  of  my  own  experience.  For 
ten  or  a  dozen  years  I  havepracticed  pri-feet  indepen- 
dence, consulting  only  my  inner  consciousness  and  my 

partners  in  business.  Because  a  j»ajnT  is  the  or^an  of  a 
political  idea  does  not  imply  that  it  must  be  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  party  leaders  who  do  the  work  of  that  idea, 
and  are  paid  to  do  it,  being  the  servants  of  the  people, 
not  the  masters  of  the  press.  Three  times  in  my  life  I 
have  had  to  wage  an  uncompromising  war  on  my  own 
organi/atinn ;  at  Nashville,  in  1861,  where  I  was  opposed 
to  the  Harris  Government;  at  Chattanooga,  in  l'862-'3) 
where,  as  editor  of  the  Rebel,  I  had  to  assail  the  many 
and  fatal  short-comings  of  the  military  establishment  of 
the  time;  and,  in  Kentucky,  where  my  own  party  ha<l. 
somehow,  gotten  miserably  out  of  joint  In  these  several 
controversies,  which  included  a  great  deal  of  personal 
bitterness,  my  faith  was  strong  because  I  felt  that  I  had 
the  right  of  it.  In  the  last  of  these  fights  I  was  the  more 
confident  because  of  the  backing  I  received  from  Mr. 
Haldeman,  who  is  surpassed  in  newspaper  acumen  and 
judgment  by  no  member  of  the  profession.  Neither  his 
mind  nor  his  heart  misgave  him  during  a  long  and  trying 
ordeal,  a  fight  for  life,  on  which  the  fortune  of  both  of  us 
absolutely  depended.  His  experience  in  independent 
j  ournalism  is  very  great,  and  its  lessons  correspond  to  my 
own.  There  was  a  time  when  he,  and  the  late  Mr.  Potter, 
of  Cincinnati,  were  the  only  independent  journalists  in 
the  West.  For  twenty-five  years  he  held  his  own  against 
Prentice  and  Harney,  personal  journalism  and  the  party 
drill,  and  never  lost  a  battle.  The  sum  of  it  is  that  where 
independence  does  not  degenerate  into  factious  obstinacy, 
where  it  is  animated  by  a  good  purpose  and  guided  by 
sound,  common  sense,  it  is  the  one  sole  method  of  jour- 
nalism which  will  bear  investigation.  When  the  people 
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feel  that  in  their  newspaper  they  have  a  watch  set  on 
their  politicians  whose  fidelity  to  their  principles  can  not 
be  suspected,  they  give  to  the  paper,  thus  situated,  vast 
confidence  and  power.  I  consult  my  partners,  and  my 
subordinates,  constantly ;  and  am  often  instructed  by 
their  suggestions.  I  believe  Mr.  Haldeman  and  I  never 
had  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  I  am  often  laid  under 
obligations  to  him  for  valuable  hints.  I  think  two  minds 
are  better  than  one  if  they  can  be  made  to  go  the  same 
way.  My  habit  of  discussing  matters  with  my  subordi- 
nates has  another  advantage.  They  get,  somehow,  into  my 
own  way  of  thinking,  because  they  know  very  well  that 
I  allow  the  largest  freedom  of  opinion,  and  wish  to  avail 
myself  of  individual  peculiarities  of  thought,  where  they 
do  not  conflict  with  the  general  harmony  of  the  paper. 
In  this  way  many  things  appear  in  the  COURIER  JOURNAL 
which  are  not  precisely  what  I  should  say  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. But  if  it  is  not  my  fight,  and  does  not  interfere  with 
other  matters,  I  let  them  go  ;  conceiving  variety  of  treat- 
ment, and  the  play  of  many  minds,  properly  organized 
and  kept  within  bounds,  to  be  one  great  element  of  news- 
paper strength. 

Q.   What  are  your  habits  ? 

A.  I  usually  waken  about  ten  in  the  morning.  Take 
a  cup  of  coffee  in  bed.  Write  two  hours.  Gro  into  a 
plunge-bath,  dress  and  breakfast  at  1  o'clock,  when  my 
family  have  their  midday  lunch.  I  go  to  the  office  at  3 
P.  M.  to  see  company,  hear  complaints,  look  after  my 
people,  and,  in  short,  to  set  the  machine  going.  At  10 
at  night  I  am  back  again,  and  run  the  paper  through  to 
press.  I  believe,  with  Halstead,  that  the  last  two  hours 
are  the  most  important  of  all.  I  personally  overlook  the 
making-up  of  the  forms.  My  health  is  good,  and  my  ca- 
pacity for  sustained  endurance  very  great;  during  the 
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first  throe  months  after  I  took  hold  of  the  journal  I  did 
not  average  exceeding  four  hours  of  sleep  in  the  four-and- 
twenty;  and  I  have  often  <j<>n<-  two  entire  days  without 
any  sleep  at  all.  I  rarely  go  to  the  theatre,  but  I  am  fond  of 
music,  and  seldom  miss  any  that  is  worth  hearing.  I  got 
my  fill  of  the  sock  and  buskin  when  I  was  a  yonng  fel- 
low and  made  dramatic  criticism  my  metier.  Sometimes 
I  play  draw-poker,  which  is  to  Kentucky  what  whist  is 
to  England.  Do  I  play  it  well  ?  No ;  there  is  but  one 
worse  poker-player  in  the  world,  and  he  has  recently 
joined  the  church.  At  night  I  use  an  amanuensis  alto- 
gether. I  can  write  in  the  forenoon  for  an  hour  or  two, 
but  I  can  not  read  a  column  of  matter,  and  all  my  read- 
ing is  done  for  jne.  It  is  not  such  a  drawback  as  it  seems 
to  be.  I  contrive  by  the  aid  of  another's  eyes  to  get 
through  a  deal  of  work. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  telegraph  as  a  convey- 
ancer ? 

A.  It  ought  to  be  used  to  the  full  extent  of  a  news- 
paper's capacity  to  make  it  commercially  profitable,  no 
farther.  It  can  be  over-used,  and  is  often  neglected. 
Letters,  as  a  rule,  are  valueless  as  vehicles  for  news- 
They  are  valuable  where  they  are  made  to  depend  on 
their  own  specialty.  Picturesque  writing,  like  that  of 
Townsend,  and  racy  writing,  like  that  of  Piatt  and  McCul- 
lagh,  is  very  valuable.  But,  short  of  this,  the  mails  are  slow, 
and  the  wires  the  better  reliance.  They  have  cut  down 
the  ascendency  of  the  New  York  press.  After  four-and- 
twenty  hours  of  travel  a  daily — no  matter  how  good- 
meets  a  competitor  it  can  not  hope  to  rival.  The  New 
York  papers  have  no  circulation  in  the  West,  and  before 
the  pneumatic  tube  is  perfected  we  shall  be  rich  enough 
to  keep  them  out  though  they  should  be  delivered  on 
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time  with  us.  Mr.  Parton's  prediction  is  that  of  a  clever 
observer,  not  a  practical  journalist. 

Q.  Do  you  think  editors  should  accept  office  ? 

A.  The  journalist  who  wants  office  mistakes  his  calling. 
An  editor  is  himself  an  official,  occupying  a  very  enviable 
position  ;  and  his  consequence  is  to  be  measured  by  that 
of  his  journal,  great  or  small,  as  it  may  be.  He  should 
desire  preferment  only  in  his  profession,  which  is  a  branch 
of  the  public  service.  But  in  order  to  be  a  good  journal- 
ist he  must  eschew  caucuses,  committees  and  conventions, 
he  must  hold  himself  aloof  from  cliques ;  he  must  beware  of 
intrigue.  His  road  lies  straight  before  him.  He  must  not 
become  a  party  to  personal,  local  and  party  struggles,  to 
be  advised  as  to  what  is  going  on  ;  and  the  more  isolated 
he  keeps  himself,  and  the  more  disinterested  he  is,  the 
better  will  he  fulfill  his  mission  as  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
people.  All  the  editors  who  have  gone  into  politics  have 
made  mistakes,  because  journalism  and  office  are  at  odds, 
and  a  man  must  violate  the  one  or  the  other  if  he  attempts 
to  join  the  two. 


WHITELAW  REID. 

EDITOR   OF  THE    "  NEW   YORK   TRIBUNE.' 


AFTER  some  preliminary  conversation,  in  which  Mr. 
Reid  expressed  his  unwillingness  to  be  made  prom- 
inent in  connection  with  whatever  he  might  say  on  the 
subject  of  journalism,  or  to  be  put  forward  as  having  any 
sj 'trial  theories  or  system  to  air,  save  as  every  thoughtful 
man  must  have  notions  about  the  business  that  occupies 
him,  he  proceeded  to  answer  the  questions,  as  follows  : 

QUESTION. — What,  then,  is  your  idea  of  the  modern 
daily  newspaper? 

ANSWER. — I  should  say  that  it  is  exactly  what  its 
its  name  expresses  :  a  newspaper,  with  the  promptest  and 
best%  attainable  elucidation  and  discussion  of  the  news  to 
attend  it.  I  know  there  is  another  idea  urged  by  men 
who  are  anxious  to  become  propagandists ;  but  whenever 
such  men  have  obtained  exclusive  control  of  a  daily 
newspaper  they  have  ruined  it.  The  essence,  the  life- 
blood  of  the  daily  paper  of  to-day,  is  the  news.  The  paper 
which  most  thoroughly,  accurately  and  systematically, 
every  day,  collects  and  attractively  publishes  all  the  news 
of  the  world  for  the  day  before,  best  worth  the  attention 
of  the  average  men  of  intellect — whatever  be  its  fancied 
or,  real  drawbacks  in  other  directions — will  inevitably  be 
the  leading  journal. 

Q.  But  do  ndtt  readers,  and  especially  readers  of  the 
Tribune,  require  their  favorite  paper  to  express  certain 
lines  of  opinion,  and  do  they  not  object  to  a  wavering 
from  those  lines  of  opinion  ? 
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A.  Theodore  Tilton  said  to  me  not  long  ago  that  the 
Tribune  is  no  longer  a  newspaper  for  which  he  can 
cherish  such  regard  as  formerly,  because  it  doesn't  repre- 
sent anything,  He  was  good  enough  to  pronounce  it 
"better  for  mere  news  "  than  it  had  ever  been,  but  main- 
tained that  it  was  wasn't  "a  representative  journal." 
Passing  over  the  folly  of  this  charge,  my  answer  was, "  Will 
you  take  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  single  share  of  stock 
you  own  in  it,  for  which  a  few  years  ago  you  gave  less 
than  half  that  sum  ?"  He  was  not  ready  to  accept  the 
offer.  He  didn't  like  the  paper,  but  he  considered  it  more 
valuable — the  best  proof  that  it  was  fulfilling  the  func- 
tions for  which  the  public  wanted  it. 

Q.  Well,  all  editors  will  claim  that  their  journals  are 
newspapers  ? 

A.  I  might  add  that  "  THE  NEWS  "  is,  of  course,  a  thing 
hard  to  define.  I  mean  by  the  term  not  merely  accounts 
of  political  matters,  accidents,  movements  of  great  indi- 
viduals, accounts  of  public  demonstrations,  and  the  Jike, 
but  would  include  every  attainable  fact  of  sufficient  signi- 
ficance, affecting  the  social,  political,  intellectual  and  moral 
movements  of  the  world.  Here,  in  truth,  is  one  of  the 
points  in  which  it  seems  to  me  journalism  is  likely  to 
make  the  most  progress.  When  we  comprehend  that, 
as  a  matter  of  news,  Herbert  Spencer's  great  ideas 
are  as  important,  because  likely  to  affect  future  philosophy, 
as  George  H.  Pendleton's  plan  of  paying  the  national 
debt  in  greenbacks  was,  because  likely  to  affect  the  action 
of  the  Democratic  party ;  that  the  fact  that  a  small  num- 
ber of  the  thoughtful  people  in  London  have  certain 
ideas  of  the  powers  of  municipal  government  over  prop- 
erty, is  as  important  as  that  some  of  their  disciples  have 
made  monstrous  troubles  in  Paris,  we  shall  better  un- 
derstand the  true  significance  of  "News, "and  better  ad- 
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just  what  The  Nation  has  aptly  called  the  "Perspective 
of  Journalism."  To-day  many  of  us  attach  more  impor- 
tance to  an  accident  in  Chatham  Street  than  we  do  to  the 
!j  i catc-t  advancement  made  in  physical  science — especially 
if  we  do  not  see  \\linc  the  money  is  coming  from  out 
of  the  latter.  A  few  years  ago  our  average  New  York 
newspaper  gave  longer  accounts  of  clam-bakes  on  Long 
Island  than  of  the  meetings  of  the  American  Society 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  There  are  now  in 
progress  in  the  West  a  series  of  experiments  looking 
to  the  use  of  petroleum  in  locomotives,  and  wherever 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  portable  and  convenient 
fuel,  a  scheme  very  practical  in  its  hearings  on  travelling, 
ami  very  important  to  human  life,  and  yet  this  scheme 
has  hardly  been  mentioned  in  the  newspapers.  In  one 
of  our  suburbs  is  an  engine  driven  by  electricity,  which 
it  is  claimed,  will  generate  all  the  power  needed  at  only  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  steam.  Men  of  great  penetration 
have  been  willing  to  put  their  money  into  it,  and  yet  I 
don't  remember  seeing  more  than  a  dozen  lines  in  any 
newspaper  about  it.  How  immeasurably  less  is  the 
notice  given  to  other  things  of  higher  importance,  but 
of  less  obviously  immediate  practical  interest,  every  jour- 
nalist knows. 

It  is  a  mistake,  of  course,  to  suppose  that  the  fountain 
is  going  to  rise  higher  than  its  head.  Newspapers  print 
what  people  want 

Each  newspaper  caters  to  its  own  constituency,  and  its 
success  depends  on  reading  with  the  utmost  promptness 
eveiy  indication  of  what  that  constituency  wants,  and 
looking  out  for  fresh  subjects  which  are  likely,  while  re- 
taining the  old  set,  to  attract  recruits. 

Q.  But  do  these  endeavors  not  concern  sonic  active  but 
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perhaps  unheeded  set  of  principles  that  are  more  scientific 
in  their  scope  than  we  generally  know  of  ? 

A.  I  remember  seeing  an  account  of  some  of  Mr. 
Croly's  views,  wherein  use  was  made  of  something  in 
Herbert  Spencer.  It  was  the  application  of  the  theory 
of  differentiation  to  various  kinds  of  development.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  progress  of  journalism  is  a  progress 
by  differentiation,  and  that  the  idea  just  hinted  at  will 
explain  its  method.  Newspapers  gather  about  them  dif- 
ferent constituencies  with  different  wants.  One  wishes 
more  politics,  news,  earnest  controversial  discussion; 
another  elegant  writing  for  gentlemen,  and  agreeable  gene- 
ral reading ;  another  the  fullest  market  and  shipping 
news.  The  result  is  a  Tribune,  an  Evening  Post,  a 
Journal  of  Commerce, — each  going  far  beyond  these  fields, 
but  just  filling  these. 

The  relation  between  the  newspaper  and  .its  constitu- 
ency, from  the  moment  the  paper  becomes  firmly  estab- 
lished, is  a  reciprocal  one.  Each  acts  on  the  other.  I 
don't  think  newspapers  very  largely  lead  public  senti- 
ment or  create  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  think  that  public  sentiment  is 
very  often  developed  and  increased  by  newspapers  which 
have  first  caught  it  from  the  people,  and  which  could  not 
have  existed,  indeed,  but  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they 
first  discovered  a  popular  want,  developed,  and  supplied 
it. 

The  Tribune  did  not  create  the  Anti- Slavery  sentiment 
of  the  country ;  but  without  the  Tribune,  or  some  such 
•agency,  it  would  not  have  been  developed  half  so  rap- 
idly— might,  in  fact,  have  remained  latent  indefinitely. 
The  Tribune  never  could  have  been  a  success  if  it  had 
kept  up  to  the  unattainable  high-water  mark  t>f  Anti- 
Slavery  sentiment  as  expressed  by  William  Lloyd  Grar- 
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rison  an<l  \\Ymlrll  Phillips.  T hose  gentlemen  were  con- 
stantly dis-alislird  with  the  "  halting  conservative  tone" 
(.1  the  Tribune..  But  that  sentiment  owes  much  of  its 
success  to  the  fact  that  the  Tribune  fairly  gave  voice  to 
the  !'<>t  utterance  of  its  average  constituency  on  the  sub- 
ject, ami  a  pi  died  it,  with  tremendous  force,  to  practical 
plans  in  politics.  It  believed  in  tin-  adaptation  of  im-ans 
to  ends;  while  Phillips  and  Garrison  seemed  for  a  time 
to  prefer  rejecting  the  means  altogether.  Exactly  the 
same  sort  of  complaint  is  made  now  against  the  Tribune, 
from  another  generation  of  .malcontents,  inheriting  all  the 
querulousness,  but  less  of  the  ability,  of  their  prede- 
cessors, who  insist  that  it  is  false  to  the  "  cause  "  they  have 
styled  Woman's  Emancipation.  The  Tribune,  it  seems 
to  me,  may  fairly  claim  leadership  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
moting the  extension  of  women's  employments,  and  the 
growth  of  a  healthy  sentiment  that  women  have  the  same 
right  to  equal  pay  that  men  have,  and  that  the  question  of 
wages  for  work  is  to  be  decided  by  the  worth  of  the  work, 
and  not  by  the  sex  of  the  worker.  So  the  Tribune  may 
fairly  claim  leadership  in  the  matter  of  extending  educa- 
tional facilities  for  women,  both  in  building  up  colleges  for 
themselves  and  in  securing  their  admission  to  colleges  for 
men.  It  has  urged  the  admission  of  women  to  the  pro- 
fessions, and  notably  to  that  of  medicine  ;  has  made  the 
fight  and  won.  These  have  seemed  practical  questions. 
But  the  editor  of  the  Tribune  did  not  believe  woman's  best 
interests  would  be  subserved  by  crowding  upon  them  the 
severer  and  already  too-much  neglected  duties  of  political 
contests — just  as  he  didn't  join  in  Garrison's  ciy  that  the 
Constitution  was  "  a  covenant  with  death  and  a  league 
with  hell,"  as  the  best  means  for  abolishing  slavery. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  status  of  the  profession.     How  do 
you  rate  it  ? 
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A.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  average  grade  of  the  pro- 
fession is  growing  higher.  There  is  certainly  abundant 
room  for  advancement  yet.  Men  now  more  rarely  suc- 
ceed (though  as  many  try  it  as  ever)  in  getting  into 
journalism  because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do.  Our 
greatest  newspapers  are  carried  on  rigorously  upon  the 
idea  that  journalism  is  a  profession,  and  that  they  are  not 
anxious  to  use  'prentice  hands  in  any  except  its  less  re- 
sponsible branches.  The  preliminary  education  of  the 
mass  of  journalists  in  New  York  is  much  better  now,  I 
fancy,  than  that  of  the  corresponding  classes  in  the  pro- 
fession ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  I  know  in  the  Tribune, 
about  which  there  has  been  a  popular  idea,  once  falsely 
attributed  to  its  editor,  that  "  of  all  horned  cattle  he  least 
liked  to  see  a  college  graduate  in  his  office,"  there  is 
scarcely  a  writer  who  is  not  a  college  graduate ;  while,  in- 
deed, two-thirds  or  more  of  its  reporters  are,  to  use  the 
vague  phrase,  men  of  liberal  education.  I  presume  the  same 
thing  is  largely  true  of  the  other  leading  papers.  Certainly 
it  is  of  the  World,  which  has  many  brilliant  men  in  its  ser- 
vice ;  and  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Times  staff  ;  and  it  has 
always  been  true  of  the  Evening  Post.  The  Herald,  I  be- 
lieve, is  conducted  on  the  theory  always  attributed  to  Mr. 
Bennett — that  his  own  paper  is  the  best  school  for  the  jour- 
nalist (a  theory  which,  if  not  carried  too  far,  must  work 
admirably),  and  it  certainly  gives  them  a  journalistic 
training  which,  on  his  ideas  and  for  his  purposes,  is  per- 
fect. But  we  shall  see  the  time  when  the  strictly  profes- 
sional education  of  journalists  will  be  far  better  than  it  is 
now.  We  shall  see,  too,  a  better  appreciation  of  jour- 
nalistic honor ;  and  a  professional  esprit  du  corps  that  will 
discourage  the  habit  of  perpetual  personal  attack  upon  in- 
dividual editors  rather  than  upon  the  newspapers  they  con- 
duct and  the  principles  they  advocate.  Why  should  it 
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not  be  a  universally  accepted  rule — we  try  to  make  it  so 
in  the  Tribune — that  public  dfscussion  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  editor,  known  or  unknown,  but  only  with  the 
paper — unless,  indeed,  the  editor  should  voluntarily  con- 
nect his  11:11  ne  with  his  article,  or  should  hold  an  office 
which  makes  such  connection  by  others  a  necessity? 

Every  great  newspaper  represents  an  intellectual,  a 
moral,  and  a  material  growth  ;  the  accretion  of  successful 
efforts  from  year  to  year  until  it  has  become  an  institution 
and  a  power.  It  is  not,  then,  Gen.  Butler's  poor  Bohemian 
in  a  back  garret  who  speaks ;  it  is  the  voice  of  the  power 
that  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  of  honest  dealing  with 
the  public  and  just  discussion  of  current  question  have 
given.  That  this  power  is  for  the  time  in  the  hands  of 
this  man  or  that  only  shows  that  its  conductors  have  rea- 
son to  trust  him.  If  they  commit  in  this  a  mistake,  they 
are  soon  made  to  learn  it.  If  they  do  not,  the  power 
only  increases  and  the  man  increases  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  present  state  of  journalism, 
and  especially  the  compact  organization  and  rigid  dis- 
cipline of  the  great  offices,  discouraging  to  young  men 
who  want  to  rise  ? 

A.  No ;  there  is  always  room  for  those  who  do  things. 
Joaquin  Miller  said  to  me  the  other  night,  that  the  thing 
which  struck  him  about  newspaper  men  here  was  their 
extreme  youth.  Yet  in  the  very  company  about  which 
he  made  the  remark  were  several  holding  the  most  re- 
sponsible positions  in  New  York  journalism.  One  of  his 
hearers  replied  that  it  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that 
successful  men  in  journalism  generally  begin  it  in  early 
life  and  added :  "  You  think  that  man  young,  but  he  has 
been  just  half  his  lifetime  in  his  profession." 

When  I  wanted  to  leave  country  editing  (on  a  coun- 
try  weekly    newspaper)   and    become    connected    with 
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some  city  press,  I  hinted  to  my  friend  and  namesake, 
Henry  Eeed,  now  of  Chicago,  and  one  of  the  most  tren- 
chant writers  in  the  journalism  of  the  West,  or  of  the 
country,  that  I  didn't  want  to  do  reporting.  "Youngster," 
was  the  consolatory  reply,  "  if  anybody  wants  to  succeed 
he  must  do  whatever  work  he  can  get  to  do,  and  do  it 
better  than  it  has  been  done.  Report  the  law  courts, 
fires,  prize  fights,  anything  they  set  you  at,  and.  do  your 
very  best  every  time.  That's  what  I  djcl)  and  you  have 
no  right  to  expect  anything  else  !"  His  own  success  was 
certainly  a  brilliant  illustration  of  his  theory. 

It  seems  to  me  an  utterly  false  idea  that  there  isn't 
room  here,  or  anywhere,  for  young  men  in  journalism  to 
rise.  The  best  work  cannot  be  kept  from  commanding 
recognition ;  for  mediocre  work  there  will  always  be  the 
stifling  competition  of  an  over-crowded  city.  But  surely 
many  young  men  have  come  up  rapidly  enough  in  New 
York.  The  owner  of  the  recognized  leading  journal  of 
the  Democracy  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Marble,  has  made  his 
position  within  a  few  years.  One  manager  of  the  Even- 
ing Post,  Mr.  Charles  Nordhoff,  made  his  way  to  the  front 
in  half  a  dozen  years.  The  two  young  journalists  who 
have  aided  so  largely  in  making  the  signal  success  of  the 
Sun,  Mr.  Amos  Cummings  and  Dr.  John  Wood,  were 
a  few  years  ago  occupying  comparatively  subordinate 
positions  in  the- Tribune.  Mr.  Louis  Jennings,  the  editor 
of  the  Times,  made  a  brilliant  success,  xinder  peculiar  dif- 
ficulties, in  two  years.  His  immediate  predecessor,  Mr. 
S.  S.  Conant,  though  still  young,  came  up  from  the  ranks 
of  the  reporters  in  the  Times  office,  and  is  now  the  mana- 
ger of  Harpers  Weekly.  Major  J.  M.  Bundy,  the  editor 
of  the  Evening  Mail,  has  made  his  place  in  a  few  years, 
and  is  still  young.  At  the  West,  Horace  White,  a  few 
years  ago  a  poorly-paid  Washington  corrrespondent,  rose 
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to  be  tin.;  li'-a-l  of  the  most  profitably  if  not  the  most  in- 
llin-ntial,  newspaper  wrst  of  the  Alle-j-hanies.  In  Louis- 
villt\  Henry  \Vatterson  lias  made  a  reputation  far  more 
solid  and  better  deserved  for  thorough  general  editorial 
work  than  his  great  predecessor  Prentice  ever  was  en- 
titled to,  though  he  came  out  of  the  confederacy  a  broken 
down  rebel  soldier  with  scarcely  clothes  enough  to  make 
him  presentable  when  he  sought  the  humblest  employ- 
ment in  the  office  of  the  Cincinnati  Times.  The  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Republican  is  yet  so  young  a  man  that  I  can 
remember  when  we  sat  at  adjacent  desks  as  local  reporters 
on  the  same  paper. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  relative  standing  of  reporter 
New  York  newspaper  offices  is  what  it  should  be  ? 

A.  No ;  partly  because  of  a  false  idea  of  the  nature 
of  their  work,  and  partly  because  of  their  own  failure, 
sometimes,  to  respect  it.  Somebody  once  -called  James 
Parton  "an  inspired  reporter."  It  was  a  compliment  to 
Parton,  and  a  deserved  recognition  of  what  the  business 
of  reporting  in  its  higher  branches  may  be  made.  All 
Parton's  wonderful  power  of  story-telling,  of  entrancing 
the  reader's  attention,  of  seizing  -and  making  lucid  the 
essential  facts  of  a  case,  exhibits  the  precise  sort  oi 
capacity  that  reporters  hav*e  a  chance 'to  display.  Curtis, 
in  one  of  his  most  graceful  speeches,  called  Dickens  "  the 
great  Keporter,''  and  Dickens  took  it  as  a  rare  and  high 
compliment.  Keporters  are  vexed  sometimes  at  Grant 
White's  slashing  criticisms  of  "newspaper  English,"  and 
the  truth  is,  we  all  deserve  far  more  than  he  has  said  of 
our  sins  in  this  regard ;  but  if  we  had  more  of  Parton's 
English,  or  Dickens',  in  the  city  columns,  although  purists 
might  find  other  faults,  they  wouldn't  find  that  one. 
Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  course  of  the  Tinbune  ami 
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its  business.  What  do  you 'think  is  the  true  relation  of 
a  publisher  to  his  paper  ? 

A.  I  think  that  the  natural  and  almost  inevitable  ten- 
dency of  the  publisher  is  to  consider  the  most  important 
part  of  the  newspaper  the  advertising  department.  That 
brings  him  money  more  directly,  and  in  larger  sums,  than 
does  the  profit  on  circulation.  Among  most  of  the  pub- 
lishers I  have  known,  the  greatest  delight  is  to  report  the 
procurement  of  advertisements,  and  the  danger  is  of  coming 
to  believe  these  the  most  essential  part  of  the  paper,  to 
which  and  for  which  its  course  should  be  shaped.  This 
seems  to  me  inherently  unwise  The  one  thing  to  get 
circulation  is  news,  judiciously  gathered  ahead  of  other 
papers,  or  presented  in  a  more  attractive  shape  than  any 
other  journal  gives  it.  The  paper  that  does  this,  neces- 
sarily has  the  greatest  circulation  among  the  classes 
which  it  serves. 

Given  circulation,  and  advertisements  follow  as  a 
necessity,  while  the  power  of  the  paper  is  enormously 
increased,  and  the  value  of  its  advertising  space  more 
and  more  enhanced. 

True  policy,  it  seems  to  me,  would  dictate  that  adver- 
tisements should  therefore  occupy  as  limited  a  space  as 
possible.  When  they  encroach  too  much  on  the  paper, 
instead  of  enlarging  the  paper,  and  thus  weary  the 
reader  with  a  dreary  mass  of  unattractive  printed  matter, 
the  price  of  advertising  should  be  increased,  so  that  where 
an  advertisement  before  took  a  stickfull,  it  may  now  be 
reduced  to  half  the  space  and  pay  the  same  money. 

Murat  Halstead  has  insisted,  with  a  zeal  which  cannot 
be  too  much  commended,  on  the  policy  of  utterly  refus- 
ing to  permit  any  part  of  the  reading  matter  of  his  paper 
to  have  any  relation  to  his  advertisements,  except  where 
they  are  of  public  concern  and  warrant  notice.  There 
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are  very  few  papers  which  peremptorily  refuse,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  sell  their  space  for  the  publication  (in 
the  guise  of  general  news)  of  advertisements  that  have 
some  general  interest,  but  far  more  to  the  advertisers  than 
to  the  general  public,  and  far  less  than  the  matter  they 
exclude. 

I  believe  it  would  be  better  for  Journalism  if  every 
newspaper  utterly  refused  to  permit  any  single  line  of 
reading  matter  to  be  shaped  by  any  advertising  interest 
Everything  an  advertiser  offers  should  be  charged  for  at 
so  much  a  word,  and  put  in  the  advertising  columns.  I 
would  like  even  to  see  the  day  when  we  could  refuse  to 
call  attention  to  any  advertisement,  under  any  circum- 
stances, believing  that  the  advertising  columns  may  be 
made  so  attractive  and  interesting  that  they  woul4  always 
call  attention  for  themselves.  As  it  is  now,  too  many 
newspapers  depreciate  the  value  of  their  own  wares  by  ad- 
mitting that  it  is  necessary  to  give  editorial  notice  to  an 
advertisement  to  make  people  see  it — an  idea  too  much 
encouraged,  also,  by  the  horribly  tasteless  way  in  which 
advertisers  are  often  allowed  to  convert  the  advertising 
pages  into  a  jumble  of  show-bills. 

Courtesy  is  the  Trojan  Horse,  inside  of  which  the  ene- 
mies of  independent  journalism  are  conveyed  to  its  cita- 
del. A  great  actor  has  friends  who  would  like  the 
courtesy  of  a  "pleasant  notice  "  for  him.  A  great  musi- 
cian is  surrounded  by  fashionable  admirers,  who  ask  the 
courtesy  of  "  something  kind  for  the  next  concert."  A 
great  lecturer  would  like  the  courtesy  of  an  "  editorial 
paragraph  calling  attention  to  the  lecture,  lest  the  adver- 
tisement be  overlooked."  Each  of  these  seems  in  itself  a 
perfectly  legitimate  thing  to  do,  yet  when  the  fortifications 
are  once  carried  there  is  no  stopping  the  rabble  of  camp- 
followers  and  scum  that  drift  on  behind.  Why  should 
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not  tliis  matter  of  notices  be  reduced  to  a  business 
basis,  conducted  rigidly  on  business  principles  ?  If  the 
editor  thinks  the  thing  of  public  interest  on  its  news 
merits,  let  him  say  so ;  but  let  the  person  interested 
have  the  decency  not  to  go  to  him  to  suggest  it.  If 
he  does  not  think  this,  let  the  editorial  columns  contain 
no  reference  to  it.  If  a  theatrical  manager  or  opera  agent 
wants  to  contribute  a  notice,  let  him  pay  for  it  over 
the  counter,  and  let  it  go  into  the  advertising  columns. 
Then,  if  the  attache  of  the  newspaper  wants  to  go  to 
the  theatre  or  the  opera,  let  him  pay  for  his  ticket  at 
their  box  office,  and  go  into  the  seat  he  pays  for.  If 
a  point  were  once  vigorously  made  of  refusing  news 
notices  in  advance  to  advertisers,  the  advertising  col- 
umns would  double  their  attractiveness,  since  people 
would  be  compelled  to  go  to  them  for  the  news  about 
amusements,  lectures,  events  of  any  sort  whatsoever,  in 
which  pay  was  involved  and  advertisements  were  re- 
quired, 

Q.  This  brings  up  the  question  whether  you  think 
journalists  are  really  well  paid  ? 

A.  I  do  not.  One  of  the  things  which  seems  to  me  sure 
to  come,  with  a  definite  understanding  of  the  scope  of 
journalism  and  its  business,  social,  political  and  moral 
attitude  of  command,  will  be  the  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  first-class  journalists,  and  payment  proportionate 
to  that  value.  I  believe  you  and  I  will  both  live  to 
see  the  time  when  the  editor  of  the  World,  the  Herald, 
the  Times,  or  the  Tribune  will  not  only  regard  his  own 
position  as  higher,  but  will  find  it  held  in  the  common 
estimation  of  any  man  he  meets  as  higher,  than  that  of 
the  highest  executive  officer  of  the  Government,  with 
the  advantage  of  a  tenure  for  life  or  good  behavior  ;  and 
when  the  position  of  an  editorial  writer  on  any  of  the 
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journals  will  rank  with  that  of  a  Cabinet  mm- 
ister,  while  being  better  paid  and  more  permanent,  har- 
der to  get,  and  an  object  of  more  general  ambition. 

You  eaiiimt  admire  llieni  as  I  do;  but  you  will  let 
me  speak  of  my  chief  ami  my  associates,  because  I  know 
them  better  than  others  of  like  standing  on  other  papers. 

Horace  Greeley  seems  to  me  to  have  an  indisputable 
title,  whether  on  the  score  of  ability,  of  wide  power,  or 
of  actual  influence  in  the  control  of  events,  to  a  higher 
standing  lhan  any  President  we  have  had  for  a  generation. 
Why  shall  we  not  all  regard  such  a  journalistic  station  then 
as  outranking  the  political  one?  Ripley,  Hassard,  Hay, 
George  W.  Smalley,  Bromley,  Winter,  Congdon,  Shanks, 
White — either  one  of  these  men  holds  to-day,  at  the 
end  of  his  steel  pen,  equal  preparation  for  his  work  with, 
and  more  force,  than  any  Government  officer,  of  what- 
ever station,  in  the  city  where  he  lives.  Some  day  the 
pay  for  such  men-  and  their  equals  on  other  journals  will 
correspond,  measurably  at  least,  with  the  power;  and 
much  sooner  the  rank  will. 

At  present,  the  business  men  say  the  average  pay  on 
New  York  journals  is  nearly  as  high  as  they  can  afford. 
I  doubt  this,  as  to  the  higher  grades  of  work ;  but  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  enormous  competition  in  the  lower 
grades,  and  particularly  the  yearly  increasing  influx  of 
young  men  from  high  schools  and  colleges  who  want  to 
adopt  the  profession,  and  so  are  willing  to  work  for  next 
to  nothing,  keeps  salaries  down.  ,/The business  of  making 
a  newspaper  is  no  more  independent  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  than  the  business  of  running  a  railroad  or 
selling  dry  goods.  Higher  considerations,  of  course,  in- 
fluence its  application,  but  some  application  of  it  cannot 
be  avoided,  save  at  the  peril  of  bankruptcy. 

Some  of  the  vastly  increased   expenses  incurred   by 
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newspapers  during  and  since  the  war  will  never  be  re- 
duced— correspondence,  inland  and  ocean  telegraphing, 
etc.  But,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  great  deal  of  the  present 
collection  of  news  is  done  in  the  most  wasteful  way  pos- 
sible. There  are  six  or  seven  morning  papers  in  New 
York  which  are  morally  certain  to  have  more  or  less  de- 
tailed accounts  prepared  for  each,  at  great  individual  ex- 
pense, of  precisely  the  same  events,  very  often  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  city  and  outside  of  it,  in 
America  and  in  Europe.  Yet  these  six  or  seven  papers 
maintain  six  different  sets  of  machinery  for  the  collection 
of  a  large  part  of  this  same  news.  Most  of  the  reports 
will  be  the  same.  Say,  for  instance,  accounts  of  meet- 
ings, reports  of  city  officials,  stories  of  accidents  in  the 
coal  regions,  or  of  railroad  collisions  in  New  England. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  does  not  employ  so  wasteful 
a  system  for  market  returns.  And  yet  the  outlines  of 
general  news  should  be  reported  as  impartially  in  jour- 
nals of  whatever  political  or  social  faith  as  are  the  mar- 
ket returns. 

In  ideal  journalism  news  of  any  great  event  should 
be  accepted  as  absolutely  true,  whether  the  reader  belongs 
to  the  same  political  party  with  the  paper  in  which  he 
reads  it  or.  not. 

The  ambition  of  the  director  of  every  great  political 
journal  should  be  to  make  his  reports,  his  election  returns, 
every  article  and  item  of  news,  so  impartial  and  truthful 
that  his  political  opponents  well  accept  them  as  unques- 
tioningly  as  his  political  friends. 

Still  in  all  these  theories  of  journalism  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  practice  can  never  come  up  to  theory. 
But  we  need  not  therefore  keep  from  making  our  theory 
as  perfect  as  possible.  If  we  aim  at  the  stars,  there  is  no 
probability  of  our  hitting  them,  but  our  arrows  are  sure 
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to  go  higher  and  in  a  better  direction  than  if  we  take  a 
lower  aim. 

Q.  This  seems  to  hint  at  journalism  as  a  science.  But 
what  do  you  believe  is  the  true  relation  of  a  newspaper  to 
the  city  in  \vlndi  it  is  published? 

A.  There  are  divergent  theories  as  to  the  space  which 
should  be  given  to  the  affairs  of  that  city.  For  instance,  we 
have  here  a  community,  including  the  suburbs,  of  practi- 
cally two  million  souls — enough  to  make  a  E  uropean  nation- 
ality. The  events  within  it  can  all  be  easily  reached  and 
chronicled.  Many  of  them  are  of  such  consequence  that  if 
they  occurred  in  Oregon,  or  an  interior  Canadian  city, 
they  would  be  thought  worth  very  long  and  costly  dis- 
patches ;  but  their  occurrence  in  this  focus  of  action,  and 
their  nearness  to  other  events  of  equal  importance,  be- 
little them.  To-day  we  give  as  much  space  to  the  arrest 
of  the  vagrant  in  a  Long  Island  village  for  burning  down  a 
barn  as  we  often  do  to  a  death  by  violence  in  Water  Street 
In  the  village  this  event  is  really  as  notable  and  as  much 
talked  about  as  in  the  New  York  community  the  other 
matter  is.  Now,  should  the  news  of  this  great  city,  this 
nationality  in  itself,  as  we  may  call  it,  be  made  up  on  the 
theory  of  compressing  accounts  of  different  events  be- 
cause their  nearness  and  frequency  belittle  them,  or  on 
the  theory  that  because  they  are  immediately  around  us 
they  are  of  more  consequence  than  the  overthrow  of  ad- 
ministrations in  Europe  or  the  destruction  of  whole  pro- 
vinces by  the  plague  in  Asia?  If,  on  the  first  theory, 
you  have  news  enough  within  a  range  of  twenty  miles  of 
New  York  to  fill  with  matter  really  of  importance  every 
column  of  our  largest  paper,  and  you  utterly  ruin  it  as  a 
journal  giving  the  general  news  of  the  world,  whether  for 
readers  in  the  city  or  out  of  it  On  the  other  hand,  more 
interest  is  felt  in  the  United  States  in  events  in  New  York 
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tlian  in  any  similar  events  anywhere  else,  as  is  proved  in 
the  perpetual  extracts  from  New  York  local  reports  in  the 
columns  of  every  journal  between  the  Alleghaiiies  and 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  problem  is  a  perplexing  one. 
Whether,  as  affecting  the  differentiation  of  journalism 
(to  use  this  pretentious  phrase  again) ,  metropolitan  papers 
will  be  divided  into  two  classes, — the  one  of  purely  local 
interest,  confining  itself  almost  exclusively  to  local  affairs, 
and  the  other  dealing  in  a  large  way  with  all  the  news  of 
the  world,  and  giving  the  news  of  its  own  city  in  the 
exact  proportion  to  its  worth  to  the  nation,  is  a  question 
which,  I  fancy,  no  journalist  has  been  able  to  satisfactorily 
settle  even  for  himself.  The  tendency  now,  in  New  York, 
certainly  seems  to  be  to  give  greater  prominence  to 
local  affairs.  More  than  one  of  the  leading  journals  have 
\received  complaints  from  thousands  of  country  readers 
/for  giving  so  much  space  to  the  frequent  political  conflicts 
jin  New  York,  and  presenting  the  careful  and  intelligent 
/discussion  which  such  news  always  demand.  "Whether 
such  management  will  ultimately  cost  country  support  is 
not  clear. — Whether,  if  it  does,  it  will  secure  compen- 
sating additional  city  support,  is  even  more  obscure.  But 
surely,  in  the  main,  the  greatest  journal  will  be  that 
which,  dealing  best  with  the  world's  news,  shall  best 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  largest  number  of  the  best  people 
alike  in  and  out  of  the  city  of  its  publication. 
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Thirty  years  ago  American  journalism  was  undergoing 
the  greatest  transformation  and  experiencing  the  deepest 
inspiration  of  its  whole  history.  The  telegraph  and  the 
Mexican  war  came  together;  and  the  years  '46-'51 
were  the  years  of  most  marked  growth  known  to  the 
press  of  America.  It  was  something  more  than  progress ; 
it  was  revolution.  Then  the  old  Sun  was  in  its  best 
estate ;  then  Mr.  Bennett  was  in  the  prime  of  his  vigorous 
intellect,  and  his  enterprise  and  independence  were  at  the 
height  of  their  audacity.  He  had  as  first  lieutenant  Mr. 
Frederick  Hudson,  the  best  organizer  of  a  mere  news- 
paper America  has  ever  seen.  Then  Mr.  Greeley  and  Mr. 
Dana  were  harmoniously  and  vigorously  giving  the  Tri- 
bune that  scope  of  treatment  and  that  intellectual  depth 
and  breadth  which  have  never  departed  wholly  from  it, 
and  which  are  perhaps  the  greatest  gifts  that  any  single 
journal  has  made  to  the  journalism  of  the  country.  Then 
Mr.  Kaymond  commenced  the  Times,  and  won  for  it  at 
once  a  prominent  place  among  its  rivals.  And  then 
began  that  horde  of  provincial  daily  journals,  springing 
up  like  mushrooms  all  over  the  land.  Hardly  a  town  of 
10,000  inhabitants  but  that  essayed  its  diurnal  issue  in 
these  fertile  years.  Walking  with  trembling  steps  and 
varying  fortune,  with  graves  thickly  strewn  along  their 
way,  yet  these  local  dailies  have  been  a  powerful  element 
in  the  growth  of  the  American  press ;  some  of  them  are 
among  its  finest  illustrations  to-day,  and  have  contributed 
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greatly  to  make  daily  newspapers  a  household  necessity 
all  over  the  land,  and  to  forbid  that  centralization  of  power 
in  the  press  which  for  so  long  was  the  glory  of  English 
journalism,  but  the  misfortune  of  the  English  people. 

It  is  fair  to  say,  that  the  religious  press  of  America 
have,  as  a  class,  made  greater  improvements  in  all  the 
essential  elements  of  journalism  than  the  so-called  secular 
press.  In  enterprise,  in  scope  of  subject,  in  breadth  of 
treatment,  and  in  literary  and  mechanical  execution,  they 
are  very  much  examples  for  their  brethren  of  the  world. 

The  growth  of  American  journalism  in  this  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century  is  marked  very  much  by  the  same  char- 
acteristics that  have  accompanied  our  growth  in  other 
departments.  It  has  been  hot,  feverish,  material,  often 
vulgar  and  coarse,  and  closely  allied  and  illustrated  with 
the  individualities  of  its  prominent  conductors.  Hence- 
forth, I  think,  we  shall  note  a  different  phase  of  progress. 
The  soil  has  been  broken  up,  the  position  gained,  the 
John  the  Baptists  have  had  their  day.  The  telegraph 
has  placed  all  journals  substantially  on  an  equality  as  to 
the  great  material  element  of  newspaper  life — that  is,  the 
news ;  and  we  have  a  right  to  look  now  for  steady  and 
large  progress,  in  culture  and  conscientiousness,  in  candor 
and  philosophy,  in  breadth  and  thoroughness  and  wisdom, 
in  their  treatment  of  the  universal  questions  of  life  and 
civilization  that  come  within  their  insatiate  maws.  As 
personalities  will  cease  more  and  more  to  be  their  themes, 
so  persons  will  seem  less  and  less  to  be  the  instruments 
of  their  progress  and  their  power.  The  ambition  and 
aggressiveness,  even  the  excrescences  and  eccentricities,  of 
editors  and  proprietors  have  been  valuable,  perhaps  neces- 
sary, elements  in  the  past  growth  of  American  journalism ; 
but  the  days  in  which  a  great  paper  is  simply  a  great 
man,  or  an  odd  man,  or  an  audacious  man,  are  over.  The 
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journal  has  come  to  be  greater  than  the  individual. 
Henceforth,  tin-  latter  must  be  subordinated  to  the  former. 
Tin-  true  piijH-r  should  have  a  cliar;i<-;<-i-  and  a  conscience 
of  its  own.  It  must  be  fed,  of  course — led  even — by 
the  energy,  the  wisdom,  and  the  culture  of  individuals, 
the  savor  of  whose  head  and  heart  will  necessarily  be  im- 
parted to  its  pages ;  but  it  must,  to  be  the  journal  of  the 
future,  rise  comparatively  above  their  weaknesses,  their 
prejudices,  and  their  merely  personal  ambitions. 

It  should  be  enough  to  satisfy  any  journalist  to  feel  the 
responsibility  of  his  position,  the  breadth  of  the  audience 
which  he  addresses,  and  the  width  of  the  influence  which 
he  exerts.  The  reward,  the  flattery  of  power,  I  know,  is  not 
direct;  there  is  no  quickly  following  wave  of  incense 
flowing  back  to  his  soul,  like  that  which  comes  to 
a  preacher  or  orator  from  the  audience  that  he  addresses 
face  to  face.  The  journalist's  work  is  very  much  as 
bread  cast  upon  the  waters ;  but  the  gratification  of  his 
work  is  of  a  higher,  deeper,  and  nobler  kind  than  that 
which  comes  with  a  more  direct  manipulation  of  the 
persons  and  things  of  life.  To  say  to  one  man — or  a 
dozen  men — go,  and  he  goeth,  is  a  very  barren  power 
compared  to  that  which  flows  out  through  the  columns  of 
a  widely  circulated  and  honorably  conducted  journal. 
Therefore,  I  look  for  these  features  to  mark  the  future 
character  and  progress  of  American  journalism. 

First  An  increased  growth  of  impersonality  in  its  con- 
duct. There  will  be  fewer  Greeleys,  Bennetts,  Raymonds, 
and  Weeds,  in  its  future  than  in  its  past ;  fewer  men  of 
such  marked  and  aggressive  individuality  as  to  absorb 
and  override  all  their  associates.  Their  mission  has  been 
a  great  and  important  one;  but  its  work  is  essentially 
done.  The  future  growth  and  ripening  of  the  press  will 
be  better  served  by  the  agency  of  a  different  class  of 
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minds,  far  more  evenly,  and  certainly  more  broadly  de- 
veloped, and  with  less  ambition  outside  of  pure  jour- 
nalism. Its  workers  will  subordinate  themselves  to  the 
great  instruments  they  assist  in  making.  The  traditions 
of  a  journal  will  be  more  potent  than  the  personality  and 
prejudices,  the  ideals  and  the  idiosyncracies,  of  its  con- 
ductors. It  was  because  Mr.  Bigelow  did  not  recognize 
this  truth  that  he  failed  even  of  a  fair  opportunity  in  the 
Times.  With  this  change  comes  greater  impartiality  and 
candor,  greater  courage  and  influence,  on  the  whole,  in 
the  character  of  our  journals.  A  journal  will  more 
surely  be  written  for  itself,  and  its  highest  purposes — to 
enlighten,  represent,  and  lead  public  opinion,  to  restrain 
abuses,  command  reforms,  elevate  mankind — rather  than 
to  punish  the  enemies  and  flatter  the  friends  of  its  con- 
ductors, or  to  make  a  governor  or  a  congressman. 

Second.  An  enlarged  sense  of  the  power  and  responsi- 
bility of  journalism,  and  with  it  an  increased  dignity  and 
self-respect.  These  are  obvious  results  of  what  is  now 
seen  going  on  on  every  hand. 

Third.  A  still  greater  independence  of  mere  partisan- 
ship. In  this  the  press  of  the  country  simply  represents 
the  growing  tendencies  of  the  people  themselves.  The 
caucus,  the  party  nomination,  the  party  policy,  the  re- 
wards and  punishments  of  party,  are  less  and  less  to 
be  respected,  sought  for,  or  feared.  The  press  reflects, 
leads,  and  enforces  this  growth  of  freedom  and  indepen- 
\  dence ;  and  the  party  which  seek  to  gain  power,  or  to 
hold  it  after  it  has  gained  it,  must  conform  its  policy,  its 
measures,  and  its  men,  to  the  critical  demands  of  the  free- 
thinking,  independent  voters,  who  find  their  leadership 
and  their  expression  through  the  daily  and  weekly  jour- 
nals. The  press  in  this  regard  has  already  become  the 
great  political  powei  of  the  country ;  but  it  is  more  as 
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the  voice  than  the  creator  of  public  opinion  that  it  holds 
this  position.  The  press  cannot  save  a  party,  or  success- 
fully defend  an  administration,  but  with  the  sympathy 
of  the  people;  nor  can  it  destroy  or  condemn  without 
the  same  power  .behind  it.  It  may  break  their  fall,  it 
may  delay  their  disgrace,  as  it  may  anticipate  them  both 
by  its  early  intervention ;  but  the  real  power  is  the  pub- 
lic opinion  behind  it,  which  it  detects,  foresees,  and 
voices.  It  is  just  here  that  is  the  test  of  a  true  jour- 
nalist— the  capacity  to  see  quickly  and  to  express  cor- 
rectly the  tendencies  of  public  opinion. 

Fourth.  A  higher  culture  in  all  its  departments.  This 
is,  also,  the  tendency  and  necessity  of  its  growth.  It 
will  be  hastened  by  the  increase  of  impersonality. 
Where  no  one  man  is  absorbing  and  trading  upon  the  re- 
putation of  a  journal,  it  will  be  easier  than  it  has  been 
to  procure  as  editors,  assistants,  and  reporters,  men  of  the 
best  ability  and  culture.  We  shall  feel  less  the  present 
great  want  of  good  journalists  when  it  is  seen  that, 
within  the  range  of  a  proper  subordination  to  the  char- 
acter and  the  traditions  of  the  paper  itself,  each  one  has 
a  fair  opportunity  to  make  reputation  for  himself,  and  that 
he  is  not  to  contribute  simply  to  the  glory  of  a  man  who 
seeks  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  or  the  worship  of 
the  multitude  on  the  platform.  More  than  anywhere 
else,  perhaps,  is  improvement  needed,  and,  being  needed 
and  seen,  is  sure  to  come,  in  the  reportorial  departments 
of  our  journals.  Too  much  of  the  most  important  work 
of  our  daily  papers  is  left  to  men  of  limited  knowledge, 
imperfect  comprehension,  partial  judgment  The  results 
are  superficial,  unintelligent,  and  prejudiced.  A  paper 
should  be  well-written,  not  only  in  brevier,  but  in  non- 
pareil— not  only  on  its  editorial  page,  but  in  its  news 
compilations  and  its  police  reports. 
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The  spirit  and  the  power  of  the  future  journalism  of 
America  lay  more,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  late  Mr.  Raymond 
than  any  other  man  of  our  time.  No  man  was  more  its 
prophet.  Had  he  contented  himself  with  journalism,  he 
would  have  made  his  paper  far  more  conspicuous,  far  more 
representative  of  American  journalism,  even,  than  it  has 
become.  When  he  went  out  of  it,  he  made  mistakes,  and 
often  failures.  In  it,  as  editor  alone,  he  rarely  blundered ; 
and  his  journalistic  life  was  full  of  triumphs.  His  ex- 
ample and  his  traditions  as  a  journalist  will  grow  brighter 
and  brighter  with  years ;  and  he  will  be  remembered  as 
the  best  type  of  American  journalism  in  his  generation 
long  after  every  other  circumstance  of  his  life  is  forgot- 
ten. The  little  fact,  lately  recalled,  that  he  never  would 
allow  any  reply  in  the  Times  to  a  personal  attack  upon 
himself,  was  characteristic  of  his  best  instincts,  and  is 
pregnant  with  wisdom  for  those  who  would  follow  in  his 
footsteps  in  the  profession.  Few  men  were  really  more 
sensitive  than  he  to  criticism,  to  misunderstanding ;  but 
he  had  that  great  first  gift  of  high  journalism — a  subor- 
dination of  himself  to  his  paper,  He  was  superior  to 
Henry  J.  Raymond,  to  Mr.  Raymond's  friends,  and  to 
Mr.  Raymond's  enemies.  He  could  do  justice  to  all 
three;  and  no  paper  can  hope  for  the  first  position  in 
American  journalism  until  it  has  learned  to  recognize 
and  enforce  the  truth  of  this  example.  A  journal  that 
can  criticise  the  acts  of  the  personal  and  party  friends  of 
its  manager,  that  can  praise  the  conduct  of  his  personal 
and  party  enemies,  and  that  can  refrain  from  obtruding 
or  vindicating  him  personally,  has  laid  a  sure  found- 
ation for  the  Journal  of  the  Future. 

Few  can  fail  to  see  that  journalism  has  already  come  to  be 
the  first  power  in  this  land — that  the  pulpit,  the  platform, 
and  the  schoolhouse  are  all  subordinate  to  it,  or  of  narrower 
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inflences.  But  its  responsil>ilitirsli:ivegrown  with  its  power. 
They  are  of  the  largest  and  most  delicate  character. 
Tliry  appeal  to  it  to  rise  above  the  coarseness,  the  per- 
sonality, tin-  wantonness,  that  have  marked  its  past,  and 
still  mar  its  present.  They  invite  it  to  the  highest  plane 
of  moral  elevation,  of  intellectual  capacity,  of  conscien- 
tious courage.  They  encourage  it  to  lead  the  people  and 
the  nation  out  of  the  toils  of  corrupt  and  selfish  men,  in 
government,  in  business,  and  in  society  ;  to  recognize 
capacity,  virtue,  intelligence,  in  all  places  of  trust  and 
responsibility;  and  to  make  the  brightest  and  highest 
dreams  of  America  a  proud  realization  and  a  permanent 
possession  of  mankind.  The  press  of  America  is  its  hope, 
its  prophet,  and  its  guardian.  Woe  betide  press,  and  na- 
tion, too,  if  the  former  fails  of  its  opportunity  and  its  trust 


TPIE  NEW  PROVINCE  OF  JOURNALISM. — The  primal 
object  of  the  newspaper  is  to  give  the  news.  But  news 
differs  in  quality ;  there  is  news  of  fact  and  news  of 
opinion,  news  of  incident,  and  event,  and  news  of  policies, 
and  of  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  news  of  men 
and  of  personal  character,  and  news  of  society  and  of 
social  movements  and  life.  The  development  of  jour- 
nalism in  the  last  decade  in  this  country  has  made  this 
qualitative  analysis  of  news  one  of  the  most  rigid  neces- 
sities of  the  profession.  Not  to  attempt  a  nice  defini- 
tion, we  might  say  that  was  the  most  successful  journal 
which  lays  before  its  readers  the  highest  class  of  news, 
most  intelligently  discriminated  and  wisely  set  forth,  and 
which  cultivates  a  taste  for  such  among  its  readers. 

The  Republican  is  a  newspaper,  and  an  independent  news- 
paper. As  its  readers  know,  it  has  positive  opinions  and 
a  positive  way  of  stating  them.  Belonging  to  itself,  and 
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not  having  the  fear  of  politician,  caucus,  or  convention 
before  its  eyes,  it  is  very  much  given  to  speaking  out  its 
mind.  Making  no  pretension  to  infallibility,  it  does  lay 
claim  to  an  honest  purpose.  In  discussing  public  meas- 
ures and  public  men,  it  endeavors  to  know  no  favor,  as  it 
knows  no  fear,  to  speak  the  exact  truth,  no  matter  what 
party  is  benefited  ;  to  do  justice  though  the  political  heav- 
ens fall  and  lark  pie  becomes  a  drug  in  the  market.  Duty 
is  not  the  less  duty  because  it  happens  to  be  painful. 
But  as  the  universe  is  under  a  moral  government,  and 
consequently  fidelity  to  duty  is  bound  to  bring  its  reward. 
The  Republican  finds  perpetual  satisfaction  and  delight  in 
printing  the  news. 

This  is  not  the  organ's  way.  But  it  is  the  Republicans 
way,  as  it  is  the  way  of  all  independent  journals  and  true 
newspapers.  They  see  the  party  pack-horses  munching 
the  party  provender,  and  wish  them  a  good  appetite. 
But  they  do  not  envy  them  either  their  work  or  their  diet. 

Of  course  this  printing  of  all  the  news  and  giving  both 
sides  a  fair  hearing  is  apt  at  times  to  rather  bewilder  the 
reader.  Hefmds  in  his  paper  opposite  statements,  assertions 
and  contradictions,  charges  and  countercharges,  a  conflict 
of  plausible  arguments.  He  doesn't  know  what  to  think, 
nor  which  version  to  believe.  It  may  be  some  consola- 
tion to  him  to  know  that  we  are  not  unseldom  as  puzzled 
as  he  is.  It  is  confusing  ;  it  affords  an  illustration  of  the 
embarrassment  of  riches.  But  it  is  better  than  to  hear 
only  one  side, — than  to  be  daily  lied  to,  and  hoodwinked, 
and  made  a  fool  of.  The  honest  reader  may  take  our 
opinion  on  trust,  if  he  chooses.  But  if  he  prefers,  as  he 
ought,  to  compare  and  weigh  and  strike  the  balance  for 
himself,  we  are  bound  to  furnish  him  the  raw  material. 
And  that  is  the  philosophy  of  independent  journalism  in 
a  nut-shell. — Spring/ield  Republican. 


WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT, 

EDITOR   OF  THE    "NEW    YORK   EVENING   POST." 


IN  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  a  Western  editor  for  his 
views  about  journalism.  William  Oullen  Bryant,  the 
Nestor  of  the  American  press,  under  date  of  March  10, 
1870,  wrote : 

•  When  I  am  asked  my  opinion  of  the  aim  of  a  public 
journal,  I  suppose  that  a  newspaper  is  meant  The  origi- 
nal purpose  of  such  a  journal  was  to  give  such  of  the 
news  of  the  day  as  is  of  public  interest,  and  that,  I  take 
it,  is  still  the  main  purpose.  It  should  be  given,  of 
course,  with  careful  attention  as  to  its  accuracy,  and  an 
equal  careful  avoidance  of  indecent  details,  and  attacks 
on  private  character,  and  intrusions  into  private  life.  Ex- 
aggerations, for  the  sake  of  attracting  attention,  are  a  kind 
of  petty  lying,  and  degrade  the  character  of  the  journal 
in  which  they  appear.  The  same  conscientiousness  should 
govern  all  the  comments  made  on  the  events  of  the  day 
and  public  measures.  They  should  be  fair  and  just,  and 
look  to  the  public  good.  The  success  of  a  party — for 
all  newspapers  will  naturally  support  one  party  or  another 
— should  be  rigidly  subordinated  to  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, and  when  the  party  to  which  the  journal  belongs 
makes  a  wrong  step  it  should  be  boldly  rebuked. 

In  its  selections  for  the  entertainment  of  its  readers, 
the  journalist  should  be  on  his  guard  against  publishing 
what  is  false  in  taste  or  exceptionable  in  morals ;  but 
whether  he  will  follow  this  caution  in  regard  to  taste  will 
of  course  depend  upon  his  own  intellectual  culture. 
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At  a  Harvard  Club  dinner  in  New  York,  Mr.  Bryant 
was  called  upon  to  respond  to  a  toast  to  "The  Press." 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  remarks : 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  time  when  there  was  no  printing 
press,  and  of  course  no  journals.  When  Cicero  in  ancient 
Eome  launched  his  fiery  invectives  against  Catiline  and 
delivered  his  grand  defence  of  the  poet  Archius,  small 
indeed  must  have  been  the  circle  of  those  who  had  any 
conception  of  his  eloquence.  But  let  us  suppose  that  by 
some  inscrutable  means  a  communication  could  have  been 
established  between  the  world  of  that  day  and  the  world 
of  modern  times,  and  that  an  accomplished  reporter  of 
our  daily  press  and  one  of  Hoe's  steam  printing  presses 
could  have  been  quietly  smuggled  into  the  Eome  of 
Cicero's  time. 

We  will  suppose  the  stenographer  silently  to  take 
down  in  his  manuscript  those  noble  examples  of  ancient 
eloquence  as  they  were  uttered,  we  will  suppose  the  steam 
press  to  perform  its  office.  We  will  suppose  the  reporter 
early  the  next  morning  to  visit  the  orator  with  copies  of 
his  oration.  He  might  say  to  him,  "Mr.  Cicero," — for 
your  genuine  journalist  is  ever  courteous,  as  is  shown  by 
some  notable  examples — "  Mr.  Cicero,  here  is  your  yester- 
day's speech.  You  suppose  that  the  manuscript  in  one 
of  the  pockets  of  your  toga  is  the  only  copy  of  it  in  ex- 
istence, but  here  you  see  are  several  others.  Here  are 
your  exordium,  your  arguments,  your  illustrations,  your 
peroration,  and  not  only  those,  but  here  are  all  your 
figures  of  speech,  your  exclamations,  your  rounded  sen- 
tences, your  well  chosen  words,  every  one  as  they  fell 
from  your  eloquent  lips,  with  notes  of  the  applauses  of 
the  audience  in  their  proper  places.  The  boys  are  already 
hawking  it  in  the  streets,  men  are  reading  it  in  the  wine 
shops,  the  patricians  are  conning  it  at  their  breakfast  tables, 
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groups  of  plebeians  are  assembled  in  the  forum,  where 
one  reads  it  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  To- 
morrow they  will  have  it  at  Parthenope  and  Baiae,  and  in 
the  northern  cities  of  Italy,  and  it  will  soon  be  read  in  our 
colonies  in  Gaul,  in  Spain,  and  in  Africa.  Read  for  your- 
self ! "  What  would  Cicero  have  said  to  such  a  pheno- 
menon, or,  rather,  what  would  he  have  thought,  for  we 
may  suppose  amazement  to  take  away  the  power  of 
speech.  What  would  he  have  thought  save  that  there  was 
the  interposition  of  some  divinity — Apollo  or  Minerva 
— working  a  miracle  to  astonish  mankind,  and  confound 
those  who  disbelieve  in  the  gods. 

But  the  press,  important  as  is  its  office,  is  but  the  servant 
of  the  human  intellect,  and  its  ministry  is  for  good  or  for 
evil,  according  to  the  character  of  those  who  direct  it. 
The  press  is  a  mill  which  grinds  all  that  is  put  into  its 
hopper.  Fill  the  hopper  with  poisoned  grain  and  it  will 
grind  it  to  meal,  but  there  is  death  in  the  bread.  How 
shall  we  be  sure  to  feed  these  massive  and  ever  humming 
millstones  with  only  the  product  of  wholesome  harvests, 
the  purest  and  finest  wheat,  unmingled  with  the  seeds  of 
any  noxious  weed?  We  must  claim  the  aid  of  insti- 
tutions of  education  like  that  whose  glories  we  this  even- 
ing celebrate,  to  diffuse  among  the  community — both 
those  who  write  for  the  press  and  those  who  read — the 
exact  knowledge,  the  habits  of  careful  thought,  the  high 
aims,  the  generous  motives,  the  principles  of  justice  and 
benevolence,  which  alone  give  dignity  and  usefulness  to 
the  newspaper  press,  and  make  it  a  benefit  and  blessing 
to  the  world. 


CHAS.  A.  DANA. 
"NEW  YOKK  SUN." 


A  comprehensive  statement  of  Mr.  Dana's  views  of 
the  duties,  opportunities  and  requirements  of  the  jour- 
nalist of  to-day  are  contained  in  the  annexed  terse  sen- 
tences, taken  from  an  editorial  in  the  Sun,  and  the  accom- 
panying extracts  from  the  same  paper: 

To  know  how  to  gratify  the  universal  appetite  for 
authentic  news;  to  entertain  and  interest  the  public 
while  giving  instruction ;  to  impress  none  but  correct 
and  elevated  moral  principles  upon  the  popular  mind ; 
to  fight  against  vice  so  as  to  do  good  and  not  mischief ; 
to  resist  all  forms  of  public  robbery,  and  to  exercise  a 
wholesome  terror  over  open  villains  and  sneaking  hypo- 
crites ;  to  deal  equal  justice  to  all  parties  and  all  men ; 
to  encourage  the  good  that  is  in  the  world  as  ardently 
and  as  pertinaciously  as  he  represses  the  evil ;  to  have 
eye,  mind  and  sympathy  open  to  every  honest  manifest- 
tation  of  human  activity  ;  to  cherish  tastes  broad  enough 
to  cover  the  whole  range  of  society,  and  to  appreciate 
what  is  conservative  as  well  as  what  is  radical ;  what  is 
eccentric  as  well  as  what  is  regular;  to  be  powerful  with- 
out being  tedious,  and  earnest  without  being  extravagant ; 
to  speak  a  language  which  all  can  understand,  and  yet  to 
impart  to  every  discussion  a  light  from  the  highest  truths 
— this  is  what  it  is  to  be  a  journalist  such  as  the  public 
culture  and  public  appetite  now  require  to  be.  To  be  all 
this  is  not  enough  to  possess  intellect,  knowledge,  and 
experience.  There  must  be  a  moral  endowment  also. 
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Independence  of  mind,  good  nature,  un purchasable 
honesty  and  digestion,  freedom  from  every  sort  of  mean- 
ness, and,  above  all,  a  moral  courage  that  quails  before 
no  man  and  no  party,  are  all  alike  indispensable.  He 
who  has  a  reasonable  share  of  these  qualifications — no 
nun i  is  perfect  enough  to  have  them  all — and  is  not  pre- 
vented from  showing  them  in  his  paper,  need  not  fear  a 
scarcity  of  readers,  nor  have  any  anxiety  about  wielding 
his  due  share  of  influence  in  every  department  of  public 
affairs. 


OUGHT  EDITORS  TO  BE  EXCLUDED  FROM  OFFICE  ? — 
The  Brooklyn  Union  does  not  agree  with  us  that  George 
Wilke's  services  as  a  patriotic  writer  during  the  war  and 
since  might  have  been  properly  acknowledged  by  a 
prominent  diplomatic  appointment  at  the  hands  of  Pre- 
sident Grant  Why  not  ?  Are  not  the  labors  of  such  a 
writer  as  important  to  the  country  and  to  a  party  as  the 
ability  to  make  a  speech,  or  skill  in  directing  the  mechan- 
ism of  a  caucus  ?  It  is  universally  admitted  that  a  good 
speaker,  or  a  shrewd  politician,  is  justly  entitled  to  the 
rewards  of  office  when  his  party  comes  into  power ;  and 
for  that  reason  ought  a  patriotic  writer,  who  has  con- 
tributed perhaps  a  thousand  times  more  to  the  party's 
success  in  the  election  than  either  of  the  others,  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  such  recognition  ? 

The  Independent  Press  is  a  great  power  in  this  country, 
which  statesmen  and  rulers  would  do  well  to  treat  with 
at  least  as  much  consideration  as  they  pay  the  wire- 
pullers and  intriguers  of  corner  groceries  and  ward 
elections. 

The  Union  is  also  pleased  to  say  that  our  "  views  on 
office-seeking  as  an  occupation  for  editors  are  unsound,  not 
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to  say  dangerous,  to  the  real  independence  of  the  press. " 
This  is  rather  premature,  inasmuch  as  we  have  never  ex- 
pressed or  exhibited  any  views  at  all  on  that  subject. 
But  since  the  topic  is  called  up,  let  us  say  that  we  hold 
office-seeking  to  be  a  very  poor,  and  even  a  very  pitiable 
occupation,  such  as  cannot  be  excused  in  any  man,  ex- 
cept by  the  direst  pressure  of  poverty  and  want.  But 
we  don't  see  that  it  is  any  worse  for  editors  than  for 
other  citizens.  Indeed,  is  there  any  generic  difference  be- 
tween a  newspaper  editor  and  other  persons?  He  has 
the  same  nature,  the  same  interests,  the  same  wants,  and 
the  same  faculties,  and  is  under  the  same  moral  obligations. 
If  he  is  elected  to  an  office  by  the  people,  or  appointed 
by  the  President,  he  may  or  may  not  discharge  its  duties 
successfully ;  but  he  has  just  the  same  right  to  accept  it 
or  decline  it  as  if  he  were  a  tailor  or  a  lawyer. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  independence  of  the  press 
will  be  in  danger  if  an  editor  takes  office.  This,  also,  is 
beyond  our  comprehension.  The  independence  of  the 
press  comes  from  the  independence  of  its  conductors  in 
character  and  circumstances,  and  this  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed nor  imperilled  by  office-holding.  Does  anybody 
suppose  that  if  Mr.  Bryant  had  become  Minister  of 
Austria,  as  Gen.  Grant  desired  to  have  him,  his  manly 
uprightness  would  have  been  decreased  ?  Or  that  if  Mr. 
Bennett  had  accepted  the  French  embassy,  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  offered  him,  he  would  have  lost  his  freedom  of 
mind?  Or  that  if  Gen.  Grant  had  appointed  Mr. 
Greeley  Minister  to  England,  as  we  endeavored  to  per- 
suade him  to  do,  the  independence  of  the  great  Eadical 
journalist  would  have  been  broken  down  ? 

Finally,  is  cant  of  any  more  use  in  connection  with 
this  subject  than  elsewhere  ? 
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PERSONAL  JOURNALISM. — A  great  «l«-al  of  twaddle  is 
uttered  by  some  country  newspapers  just  now  over  what 
they  call  personal  journalism.  They  say  that  now  that 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Raymond  and  Mr.  Greeley  are  dead, 
the  day  for  personal  journalism  is  gone  by,  ami  that  im- 
personal journalism  will  take  its  place.  That  appears  to 
mean  a  sort  of  journalism  in  which  nobody  will  ask  who 
is  the  editor  of  a  paper  or  the  writer  of  any  class  of 
article,  and  nobody  will  care. 

Whenever  in  the  newspaper  profession  a  man  rises  up 
who  is  original,  strong  and  bold  enough  to  make  his 
opinions  a  matter  of  consequence  to  the  public,  there  will 
be  personal  journalism ;  and  whenever  newspapers  are 
conducted  only  by  common-place  individuals  whose 
views  are  of  no  interest  to  the  world,  and  of  no  conse- 
quence to  anybody,  there  will  be  nothing  but  impersonal 
journalism. 

And  this  is  the  essence  of — the  whole  question. 

Mr.  Dana's  opinions  of  his  great  cotemporaries,  Bennett, 
Raymond  and  Greeley,  are  given  in  an  obituary  notice  of 
the  founder  of  the  Tribune,  as  follows :  "  These  three 
men  were  exceedingly  unlike  each  other,  yet  each  of 
them  possessed  extraordinary  professional  talents.  Mr. 
Raymond  surpassed  both  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Greeley 
in  the  versatility  of  his  accomplishments  and  in  facility 
and  smoothness  as  a  writer.  But  he  was  less  a  journalist 
than  either  of  the  other  two.  Nature  had  rather  in- 
tended him  for  a  lawyer,  and  success  as  a  legislative  de- 
bater and  presiding  officer  had  directed  his  ambition 
toward  that  kind  of  life.  Mr.  Bennett  was  exclusively  a 
newspaper  man.  He  was  equally  great  as  a  writer,  a  wit, 
and  a  purveyor  of  news;  and  he  never  showed  any 
desire  to  leave  a  profession  in  which  he  had  made  him- 
self rich  and  formidable.  Mr.  Greeley  was  not  so  much 
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a  journalist,  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term,  as  a 
pamphleteer  or  writer  of  leading  articles.  In  this  sphere 
of  effort  he  had  scarcely  an  equal.  His  command  of 
language  was  extraordinary,  though  he  had  little  imagin- 
ation, and  his  vocabulary  was  limited ;  but  he  possessed 
the  faculty  of  expressing  himself  in  a  racy,  virile  manner, 
within  the  apprehension  of  every  reader.  As  he  treated 
every  topic  in  a  practical  rather  than  a  philosophical 
spirit,  and  with  strong  feeling  rather  than  infallible  logic, 
so  he  never  wrote  above  the  heads  of  the  public.  What 
he  said  was  plain,  clear,  striking.  His  illustrations  were 
quaint  and  homely,  sometimes  even  vulgar,  but  they  never 
failed  to  tell.  He  was  gifted  also  with  an  excellent 
humor,  which  greatly  enlivened  his  writing.  In  retort, 
especially  when  provoked,  he  was  dangerous  to  his  an- 
tagonist ;  and  though  his  reasoning  might  be  faulty,  he 
would  frequently  gain  his  cause  by  a  flash  of  wit  that 
took  the  public,  and  as  it  were,  hustled  his  adversary  out 
of  court.  But  he  was  not  always  a  victorious  polemic. 
His  vehemence  in  controversy  was  sometimes  too  precipi- 
tate for  his  prudence  ;  he  would  rush  into  a  fight  with  his 
armor  unfastened,  and  with  only  a  •  part  of  the  necessary 
weapons ;  and  as  the  late  Washington  Hunt  once  ex- 
pressed it,  he  could  be  more  damaging  to  his  friends  than 
to  his  opponents. 


NEW  ERA  IN  JOURNALISM. — It  is  a  somewhat  singular 
coincidence  that  the  death  of  Mr.  Eaymond,  which  leaves 
such  a  great  blank  in  one  direction  in  American  jour- 
nalism, has  been  followed  by  the  demise  of  the  National 
Intelligencer,  which  leaves  a  blank  in  another  direction. 

Judging  from  the  gradual  disappearance  of  these  old 
landmarks,  and  the  astonishing  success  of  The  Sun 
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which  shines  for  all,  we  conclude  that  a  new  era  is  begin- 
ning in  journalism.  It  will  no  doubt  be  a  more  brilliant 
era  than  that  which  has  closed,  infusing  greater  literary 
genius  and  artistic  grace,  and  originality  and  rapidity  of 
thought,  and  terseness  and  picturesqueness  of  expression 
into  our  newspapers,  and  relieving  them  of  that  ponder- 
ous prolixity,  majestic  prosiness,  elephantine  heaviness, 
and  rhinoceros  Bombastes  Furioso  style  which  contributed 
so  much  to  envenom  the  disease  that  culminated  in  the 
venerable  Intelligencer's  death.  And  so  peace  to  its  old 
ashes. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  FUTURE. — The  Sun  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  daily  newspaper  that  should  yield  more 
satisfactory  dividends  from  large  circulation  than  had 
ever  been  declared  by  the  journals  that  had  looked  to  the 
organism  of  political  parties  and  to  enterprising  adver- 
tisers for  the  bulk  of  their  income.  It  saw  in  New  York 
a  city  of  sufficient  population  to  warrant  the  experiment 
of  a  two-cent  newspaper  whose  cost  should  equal  that  of 
the  four-cent  dailies  in  every  respect,  the  cost  of  white 
paper  alone  excepted.  Accordingly,  we  produced  the 
Sun  on  a  sheet  that  leaves  a  small  margin  for  profit,  and 
by  restricting  the  space  allotted  to  advertisers,  and  elimi- 
nating the  verbiage  in  which  the  eight-page  dailies  hide 
the  news,  we  made  room  in  the  Sun  for  not  only  all  the 
real  news  of  the  day,  but  for  interesting  literature  and 
current  political  discussion  as  well.  It  was  an  enterprise 
that  the  public  encouraged  with  avidity.  The  edition 
rapidly  rose  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  copies 
daily,  and  it  is  now  rising ;  while  the  small  margin  of 
profit  on  that  enormous  circulation  makes  the  Sun  able  to 
exist  without  paying  any  special  attention  to  advertising 
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— approaching  very  closely  in  fact  to  the  condition  of  a 
daily  newspaper  able  to  support  itself  on  the  profits  of 
its  circulation  alone. 

Only  a  single  further  step  remains  to  be  taken.  That 
step  was  recently  foreshadowed  in  a  leader  in  which  the 
Sun  intimated  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  in  which 
it  might  reject  more  advertising  than  it  would  accept. 
With  a  daily  circulation  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand 
more,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  &un  would  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  limit  the  advertisers  as  the  reporters  and  other 
writers  for  its  columns  are  limited,  each  to  a  space  to  be 
determined  solely  by  the  public  interest  in  his  subject. 
It  will  be  a  long  stride  in  the  progress  of  intellectual  as 
distinguished  from  commercial  journalism,  and  the  Sun 
will  probably  be  the  first  to  make  it,  thus  distancing  the 
successors  of  Eaymond,  Bennett  and  Greeley  in  this 
great  sweepstakes  for  recognition  as  the  Journal  of  the 
Future. 


THE  EIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  NEWSPAPERS. — We  are 
in  the  habit,  in  the  Sun,  of  commenting  freely,  and  often 
severely,  on  the  acts  of  public  officers,  as  it  is  our  duty  to 
do  ;  but  our  rule  is  not  to  assail  any  man  without  suffi- 
cient reason,  and.  not  to  bring  any  charges  until  they 
have  been  patiently  and  thoroughly  explored  and  fortified 
with  an  abundance  of  solid  evidence. 

The  Nation  desires  that  the  law  of  libel  should  be 
modified  so  that  libel  suits  may  be  more  speedily  brought 
to  trial,  and  newspapers  held  to  a  more  prompt  legal  re- 
sponsibility. As  the  law  now  stands,  our  contemporary 
thinks  that  great  delays  render  it  impracticable  to  obtain 
a  real  remedy  by  a  prosecution  for  libel.  But  would  the 
Nation  apply  to  libel  suits  any  different  rule  from  that 
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which  applies  to  all  litigation?  Ought  newspapers  to  be 
subjected  to  any  methods  of  justice  different  from  those 
which  obtain  in  other  cases?  It  is  certainly  desirable 
that  ihnv  should  be  no  delay  iii  kwatuta,  and  that  every 
controversy  brought  before  the  courts  should  be  decided 
as  promptly  as  possible.  But  it  will  not  do  to  make  an 
exception  of  any  particular  class  of  cases,  and  to  subject 
one  set  of  litigants  to  one  process  and  another  set  to 
another. 

The  legal  responsibility  of  newspapers  is  a  reality,  but 
their  moral  responsibility  is,  after  all,  greater  and  more 
important  A  journal  may  not  be  brought  to  answer  in 
a  suit  for  damages  for  its  failure  to  substantiate  its 
charges ;  but  it  suffers  quite  as  effectually  in  the  loss  of 
public  consideration  and  confidence  which  its  conduct 
entails. 


JOURNALISM  vs.  LITERATURE. — Journalism  does,  with- 
out doubt,  absorb  a  good  share  of  the  literary  capacity 
and  mental  training  of  the  country.  It  offers  the  readiest 
means  of  influencing  the  public  mind,  and  the  writer  for 
it  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  quick  rebound  of  his 
thought.  It  also  affords  the  best,  almost  the  only,  chance 
for  using  that  powerful  lever  for  moving  public  opinion: 
iteration.  The  idea  or  the  principle,  argument  or  appeal, 
which  finds  no  rooting  when  only  once  cast  abroad,  how- 
ever sound  it  may  be  and  however  vigorously  imperilled, 
usually  gets  well  planted  in  many  directions,  and  ulti- 
mately brings  forth  abundant  fruit  when  it  is  daily  re- 
iterated, so  that  it  becomes  at  last  a  part  of  the  thought 
of  the  people.  Herein  lies  the  great  power  of  the  daily 
press,  a  power  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  en- 
gines for  moving  public  opinion,  and  makes  it,  where 
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wisely  and  ably  conducted,  the  greatest  influence  in  a 
free  country. 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  daily  journals 
have  destroyed  the  book  writer.  The  growth  of  jour- 
nalism, and  of  its  power,  should  rather  prove  an  aid  to 
him  in  his  appointed  task.  The  newspaper  can  celebrate 
his  work,  and  bring  it  in  a  day  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
whole  continent,  whereas,  without  it,  the  character  of  his 
volume  would  only  slowly  come  within  the  notice  of 
readers. 

As  to  the  best  brains  of  the  country  being  in  jour- 
nalism, that  is  another  point  open  to  great  qualification. 
There  are  unquestionably  many  capable  and  disciplined 
minds  who  regularly  contribute  to  the  daily  press,  but 
there  are  more  feeble  and  incapable  ones  actually  in 
positions  of  editorial  authority.  The  journalism  of  New 
York  may  be  a  little  more  decorous  to-day  than  it  was 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  but  it  is  not,  as  a  whole,  so 
powerful  now  as  it  was  then.  In  fact,  we  see  evidences 
of  feebleness  all  about  it.  The  Herald  surely  is  not  the 
paper  it  was  in  Bennett's  and  Hudson's  day,  nor  does 
any  one  competent  to  judge  find  in  the  amateur  utterances 
of  the  exuberant  Tribune  any  compensation  for  real 
earnestness,  manly  vigor,  and  Cobbett-like  style  of  Horace 
Greeley.  In  journalism  as  in  government,  and  all  move- 
ments for  the  direction  of  men,  a  large  controlling  mind 
is  essential  to  power.  It  is  not  a  trick  of  writing,  nor 
dexterity  in  manipulating  facts  and  types,  that  produces 
the  effect,  but  a  strong  man  at  the  head  of  the  paper, 
with  ideas  and  purposes  clearly  defined,  in  dead  earnest 
about  it,  and  marshalling  all  the  literary  forces  at  his 
command.  This  is  a  fact  worthy  the  consideration  of 
the  fancy  young  editors  who  imagine  that  the  world 
pivots  on  their  editorial  chairs.  There  is  a  plenty  of 
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work  for  men  of  brains  and  courage  to  lay  their  hands 
to,  both  in  and  out  of  journalism.  The  workers,  how- 
ever, will  need  to  take  off  their  gloves,  and  coats  too ; 
and  they  must  not  expect  to  be  members  of  fancy  clubs 
or  welcome  guests  in  fashionable  houses. 


These  concrete  statements  of  Mr.  Dana's,  views  may 
be  supplemented  by  a  few  notes  of  his  remarks  in  several 
informal  conversations  at  different  periods  about  news- 
paper matters,  roughly  jotted  down  at  the  time,  and 
hence  of  a  very  disconnected  and  incomplete  charac- 
ter. 


Politics  is  still  of  supreme  interest  to  newspaper 
readers,  and  demands  precedence  of  other  kind  of  read- 
ing matter  no  less  than  it  did  twenty  years  ago.  In  New 
York  city  there  are  probably  fifty  thousand  persons  in- 
terested directly  or  indirectly  in  local  politics,  and  hence 
it  will  be  seen  what  a  field  there  is  for  the  press  to  occupy 
in  this  direction. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  an  editor  to  inculcate  philanthro- 
pic or  reformatory  ideas  in  his  columns  if  his  public  care 
to  read  such  discussions,  but  otherwise  he  should  exclude 
such  matter. 

The  influence  of  newspapers  had  not  lessened,  owing 
to  their  having  been  multiplied  in  number.  Fully  one- 
fourth  of  our  population  do  not  read  any  paper  at  all, 
and  there  is  ample  room  for  increased  newspaper  circula- 
tion. 

Parton's  views  about  the  small  value  of  editorial  arti- 
cles are  not  sound.  The  influence  of  such  writing  de- 
pends mainly  upon  its  quality.  It  is  better  to  have  a  few 
good  editorials  than  many  poor  ones ;  but  excellence  in 
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this,  as  in  other  departments,  will  inevitably  "tell"  upon 
the  reading  public.  No  man  can  write  well  in  opposition 
to  his  fixed  convictions.  What  tells  in  writing  is  the 
muscular  strength  of  the  writer's  ideas ;  the  weight  and 
force,  not  of  his  personality,  but  of  his  convictions. 

There  is  no  chance  of  founding  another  Herald.  It 
just  suited  the  taste  of  the  time,  and  hence  its  success  ; 
but  the  experiment  could  not  be  repeated. 

There  can  be  no  model  journal.  The  ideal  news- 
paper is  that  which  every  one  would  want  to  read,  and 
that  all  would  feel  the  loss  of  if  they  missed  seeing  a 
copy  of  it.  The  test  of  a  newspaper's  excellence  must  in 
the  end  be  the  demand  for  it  among  the  special  class 
which  rj;  aims  to  please. 

A  journalist  should  cater  to  the  largest  interests  in 
preference  to  the  small  and  local  ones.  The  choice  of 
selecting  news  is  to  be  decided  not  by  its  being  local  or 
cosmopolitan  in  character,  but  by  its  attractions  to  gen- 
eral humanity. 

A  journalist  should  have  an  educated  instinct,  and  di- 
vine the  drift  of  public  opinion  by  intuition. 

It  is  safer  for  an  editor  to  trust  wholly  to  his  inner 
consciousness  than  to  depend  upon  what  a  leading  jour- 
nalist calls  the  "gabble  of  the  streets"  in  forming  a 
judgment  as  to  the  course  of  events." 

The  publishing  and  editorial  departments  of  a  news- 
paper should  always  be  in  harmony,  and  not  in  conflict 
with  each  other,  as  was  usually  the  case  in  the  Tribune 
It  is  indispensable  that  there  should  be  one  head,  whose 
decision  is  final  in  matters  relating  to  either  department. 
The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  make  the  management  har- 
monious, and  this  alone  is  a  vital  matter.  No  great  news- 
paper can  be  conducted  solely  with  a  view  to  making 
money. 
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There  is  in  reality  no  such  thing  as  impersonal  jour- 
nalism, because  if  a  writer  has  any  eminence  at  all  on  the 
press  his  identity  cannot  fail  to  be  known.  All  the 
leader-writers  on  the  London  Times  are  known,  and  their 
personality  is  discussed  in  the  lobby  of  parliament  the 
day  their  articles  appear. 

K.  H.  Hildreth  was  the  most  accomplished  and  valua- 
ble newspaper  writer  I  ever  knew,  and  would  be  just  as 
useful  now  as  when  he  wrote  for  the  Tribune,  though  he 
was  not  exactly  a  journalist ;  but  as  the  result  of  a  pecu- 
liar combination  of  circumstances,  he  was  admirably 
fitted  for  the  work  he  did  on  the  Tribune. 

The  ideal  American  newspaper  of  the  future  must  be 
indigenous  to  the  soil.  We  cannot  have  a  Saturday  Re- 
view here,  nor  a  London  Times.  The  Nation,  in  spite  of 
its  admirable  paragraphs,  is  still  too  much  like  the  Specta- 
tor, and  is  not  an  American  journal. 

Paragraphing  has  always  been  common  on  the  Ameri- 
can press.  The  best  persons  in  this  department  that  I  ever 
knew  were  Major  Noah  and  Elizur  Wright.  John  Swin- 
ton  was  a  pretty  good  paragrapher,  but  Horace  Greeley 
surpassed  him,  and  the  best  things  of  his  in  the  Tribune 
were  his  short  articles.  Bennett  was  also  a  brilliant  para- 
graphist,  while  Henry  J.  Kaymond  borrowed  his  "  Minor 
Topics"  from  the  Tribune.  "The  Week,"  in  the  Nation, 
is  excellent,  while  the  Boston  Advertiser,  the  Springfield 
Republican,  and  the  Chicago  Times,  have  very  good  writing 
of  this  kind. 


HENRY  J.  RAYMOND, 

FOUNDER   OF    "  THE   NEW   YOEK   TIMES. ; 


MR.  RAYMOND'S  opinions  upon  journalism  were  never 
formulated  during  his  life,  but  a  fair  conception  of  his 
practice  may  be  gained  from  the  critical  opinions  of  those 
of  his  cotemporaries  who  were  best  fitted  to  estimate  of  his 
editorial  labors  at  their  true  value. 

Kespecting  his  industry,  Mr.  Greeley,  in  his  "Recol- 
lections of  a  Busy  Life,"  gave  him  this  high  tribute : 

"  I  had  not  much  for  him  to  do  till  the  Tribune  was 
started ;  then  I  had  enough ;  and  I  never  found  another 
person,  barely  of  age,  and  just  from  his  studies,  who 
evinced  so  signal  and  such  versatile  ability  in  jonrnalism 
as  he  did.  Abler  and  stronger  men  I  may  have  met ;  a 
cleverer,  readier,  more  generally  efficient  journalist,  I 
never  saw.  He  remained  with  me  nearly  eight  years,  if 
my  memory  serves  me,  and  is  the  only  assistant  with 
whom  I  ever  felt  required  to  remonstrate  for  doing  more 
work  than  any  human  brain  and  frame  could  be  expected 
to  endure.  His  salary  was,  of  course,  gradually  increased 
from  time  to  time ;  but  his  services  were  more  valuable 
in  proportion  to  their  cost  than  those  of  any  one  else  who 
ever  aided  me  on  the  Tribune.'1'1 

The  Tribune  said  editorially  at  the  time  of  his  death : 
"There  were  probably  others  who  evinced  greater  ability 
in  some  special  department,  but  regarding  journalism  in 
its  broadest  aspects,  we  doubt  whether  this  country  has 
known  a  journalist  superior  to  Henry  J.  Raymond. 
He  was  an  admirable  reporter,  a  discerning  critic,  a 
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skillful  sc-lcctcr  nn-l  compiler  of  news,  as  well  as  an  able 
and  ready  writer.  There  was  nothing  in  the  whole 
range  of  newspaper  work  that  he  could  not  do  well,  and 
(what  is  of  equal  importance)  with  unhc.-iiating  prompt- 
ness. He  was  never  too  sick  to  work  when  work  had 
to  be  done,  and  always  able  and  willing  to  do  any 
amount  of  labor  that  the  exigency  might  require.  Others 
may  have  evinced  a  rarer  faculty,  which  some  might 
term  genius;  but  Mr.  Kaymond  embodied  talents  that 
have  rarely  been  surpassed." 

The  Nation,  in  its  obituary,  remarked  that  Mr.  Ray- 
mond was  an  editor  constantly  trammelled  by  his  sense 
of  the  necessities  and  limitations  of  his  position  as  a 
politician,  and  the  habit  thus  bred  lasted  after  he  had 
ceased  to  be  a  politician.  But  for  this  he  would  probably 
have  been  the  most  successful  journalist  that  has  ever 
been  seen.  As  it  was,  it  would  be  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  find  his  equal — to  say  nothing  of  his  superior. 
His  ability  in  statement  was  always  marvellous,  and  so 
were  the  skill  and  vigor  with  which  he  was  able  to  crowd 
the  points  of  a  case  into  a  column  or  two  of  a  newspaper, 
and  not  the  least  of  his  virtues  as  a  writer  was  his  ad- 
mirable English.  The  very  vividness,  however,  with 
which  he  saw  that  side  of  any  question  which  he  had 
taken  up  for  presentation  seemed  to  alarm  him  after  he 
saw  his  article  in  print ;  but  it  was  not  the  alarm  either 
of  a  "  trimmer,"  or  time-server,  or  demagogue,  but  of  a 
sensitive,  conscientious,  and  kind-hearted,  and,  let  us 
add,  very  modest  man.  He  feared,  in  the  first  place, 
doing  opponents  injustice ;  he  doubted,  in  the  next  place, 
his  own  processes  of  argumentation,  or,  if  he  had  full 
faith  in  his  conclusions  himself,  doubted  their  acceptance 
by  other  people.  Whatever  there  was  of  infirmity  in 
this  was  intellectual  infirmity,  but  it  was  atoned  for  twice 
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over  by  a  delicacy  of  the  moral  fibre  not  often  found 
amongst  editors." 

Mr.  Frederick  Hudson's  judgment  upon  Raymond,  as 
given  in  his  "  History  of  Journalism,"  is,  that  he  had  a 
forte  for  controversy.  "  He  was  quick  and  smart  in  re- 
partee. His  mind  was  keen  and  bright ;  what  he  most 
lacked  was  persistency  in  journalism." 

One  of  the  most  acute  and  discriminating  estimates  of 
Mr.  Raymond  as  an  editor  was  contained  in  a  review  of 
Maverick's  "Life  of  Raymond,"  in  the  World,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Montgomery  Schuyler.  The  following  ex- 
tracts will  serve  to  show  the  tenor  of  the  whole  article  :  • 

"The  distinction  of  the  Times  under  Mr.  Raymond's 
conduct,  was  its  courtesy.  It  was  always  proper  and  re- 
spectable. It  never  called  names,  and  very  rarely 
swerved  into  political  rancor  or  personal  abuse.  At  its 
foundation  it  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  decency. 

"At  the  death  of  its  founder,  many  other  journals 
rivalled  it  in  this  regard.  Nevertheless,  the  example  of 
the  pioneer  of  propriety  undoubtedly  had  its  effect  upon 
all  the  rest.  And,  as  Mr.  Raymond  founded  and  con- 
ducted the  Times,  he  did  much  towards  raising  the 
standard  of  political  controversy.  His  merit  in  this  was 
eminent,  and  it  behooves  us  to  acknowledge  it.  But  it 
behooves  us  also  to  discriminate.  It  is  quite  possible  for 
a  man  to  keep  his  temper  in  arguing  points  about  which 
he  has  no  earnestness  of  conviction.  As  he  grows  more 
and  more  tenacious  of  his  tenets,  and  more  confident  of 
their  truth,  he  is  proportionally  provoked  at  the  man  who 
assails  them ;  and  when  he  comes  to  be  passionately  in 
earnest,  it  is  rarely  indeed  that  he  can  treat  his  opponents 
with  courtesy. 

"  Mr.  Raymond's  suavity  is  closely  connected  with  that 
mental  equilibrium  which  his  admirers  called  comprehen- 
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sion  and  his  detractors  vacillation.  He  was  not  under 
the  control  of  any  deep  conviction,  or  set  of  convictions, 
which  determined  his  course  upon  any  special  occasion 
which  might  arise.  And  hence  In-  :u-«piirf-<l  tin-  habit  of 
looking  at  both  sides,  which  enabled  him,  even  while 
•  •spousing  the  one,  to  understand  the  other.  Of  course, 
he  must  have  had  positive  force,  or  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  win  and  hold  his  position.  But  it  was  a 
practical,  and  not  a  speculative  force.  That  is,  he  was 
essentially  a  man  of  business  rather  than  a  thinker. 
Such  a  composition  of  mind  would  lead  a  man,  as  it  did 
lead  Mr.  Raymond,  to  seek  success  by  the  methods  he 
found  in  vogue,  and  to  accept  the  formulas  of  the  society 
he  lived  in  without  overhauling  their  pedigrees  or  en- 
deavoring to  forecast  their  future.  He  took  existing 
institutions  for  granted,  and,  in  spite  of  his  nominal 
radicalism  in  politics,  he  was  thoroughly  conservative  in 
his  mental  habitudes  and  tendencies.  In  the  discussion 
which  first  brought  him  into  notice,  between  himself  and 
Mr.  Greeley,  upon  socialism,  it  is  curious  to  see  how  his 
temper  illustrates  itself,  and  how  he  attacks  the  new 
notions  for  being  innovations.  The  fact  of  establishment 
estops  him  from  trying  the  title  of  the  thing  established. 
He  was  ambitious,  and  the  balance  of  his  mind  pre- 
scribed the  path  of  his  ambition,  and  prevented  him  from 
exorbitating  from  the  beaten  track.  He  aspired  to  con- 
duct one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  America,  and  his 
adroitness  and  his  singular  energy  enabled  him  to  realize 
his  aspirations.  But  he  did  not  revolutionize  journalism, 
nor  introduce  into  it  any  other  change  than  the  improve- 
ment in  tone  we  have  already  remarked  upon.  That 
improvement  was  due,  as  we  have  said,  to  that  character- 
istic which  made  Mr.  Raymond  regard  all  public  ques- 
tions as  quite  open  questions,  and  prevented  him  from 
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being  put  in  a  passion  by  political  strife.  When  he,  him- 
self, or  the  Times,  which  was  himself,  was  assailed,  his  in- 
terest was  more  intense,  and,  of  course,  his  feelings  were 
warmer.  The  only  dispute  in  which  he  ever  was  betrayed 
into  such  a  derogation  of  the  usual  decency  of  the  Times 
as  made  it  really  disreputable,  was  one  with  the  Herald 
about  the  respective  circulation  of  the  two  papers.  But 
Mr.  Eaymond's  character,  while  it  forbids  us  to  regard 
him  with  the  feeling  due  a  man  who  moulds  the  opinions 
of  his  readers  into  conformity  with  his  own  by  sheer 
force  of  passionate  conviction,  or  to  regard  him  as  a  re- 
volutionist in  his  profession,  at  the  same  time  makes  his 
life  all  the  more  accurate  a  counterpart  to  the  progress  of 
that  profession.  His  career  was  almost  coeval  with  jour- 
nalism in  New  York,  in  the  sense  which  we  now  under- 
stand the  word  journalism  to  bear.  He  rose  from  the 
lowest  round  of  the  ladder  to  its  highest  place,  growing 
with  the  growth,  reflecting  always  the  opinions,  and  hit- 
ting with  admirable  nicety  the  temper  of  the  most  in- 
fluential section  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 
His  extreme  susceptibility  to  changes  in  opinion  make 
his  life  more  decided  and  positive.  It  was  a  sheet  of 
sensitized  and  saturated  paper  from  which  we  can  detect 
the  composition  of  the  substance  in  which  it  has  been 
steeped." 

The  following  extracts  from  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Eaymond, 
written  by  his  successor,  Mr.  Jennings,  for  the  Galaxy, 
contains  much  interesting  information  about  his  habits 
and  character,  both  as  an  editor  and  a  man.  [Respecting 
his  theory  that  the  members  of  an  editorial  force  should 
change  position  at  stated  intervals,  an  old  newspaper  man 
once  remonstrated  with  Kaymond,  insisting  that  it  was 
bad  policy  to  make  such  frequent  changes ;  and  that  men 
worked  to  better  advantage  when  thoroughly  conversant 
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with  the  exact  duty  required  of  them.  "  But  men  get 
to  running  in  ruts,"  Raymond  replied.  He  had  a  horror 
of  adhering  strictly  to  one  line.  "I  never  yet  felt  satis- 
fied with  anything  I  had  done,"  he  used  frequently  to 
say  ;  and  he  showed  the  feeling  still  more  plainly  in  his 
acts.  He  pushed  aside  the  work  of  the  day  before  as  if 
glad  to  get  it  out  of  his  sight.  The  one  purpose  in  which 
he  never  lost  his  interest  was  that  of  placing  his  paper  in 
the  very  front  rank  of  journalism.  He  was  always  try- 
ing to  recruit  his  staff — the  great  secret  of  keeping  a 
journal  at  an  even  standard  of  excellence ;  and  he  was 
always  ready  to  pay  the  highest  price  for  the  best  work. 
This  latter  practice  tended  greatly  to  raise  journalism 
towards  the  position  which  he  was  anxious  to  see  it 
occupy.  It  could  never  become  what  he  wished  it  to  be 
unless  workmen  of  a  high  class  were  tempted  by  liberal 
rewards  to  enter  the  field.  The  time  has  gone  by  when 
an  able  man  could^be  found  to  write  regularly  in  a  news- 
paper for  eight  dollars  a  week — the  wages  which  Mr. 
Raymond  first  received.  It  is  greatly  owing  to  him  that 
journalists  are  now  more  justly  treated.  "  I  attribute  a 
very  large  share  of  the  early  success  of  the  Times" 
said  he,  "  to  the  ability  and  the  industry  of  the  gentlemen 
engaged  in  the  editorial  department ;  "  forgetting,  in  his 
self-abnegation,  that  every  man  in  his  employ  was  happy 
in  the  conviction  that  good  work  was  certain  to  receive 
appreciation  and  reward. 

Amid  all  the  trials  of  editorial  life  he  never  lost  his 
suavity  of  disposition.  To  all  his  associates  and  subordi- 
nates, he  was  invariably  amiable  and  considerate.  So  even 
and  perfect  was  his  temper,  that  one  day  he  referred,  as 
though  it  were  a  serious  fault,  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
"  never  in  a  passion  in  his  life,  and  never  had  seen  any- 
thing in  the  world  that  it  was  worth  while  to  get  angry 
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about."  Mr.  Maverick  relates,  that  "the  sole  indication 
that  '  something  had  happened '  was  his  occasional  rapid 
transit  through  the  outer  editorial  room  to  his  private 
office,  with  an  emphatic  clink  of  his  boot-heel  upon  the 
floor,  but  utter  silence  of  the  tongue.  '  What 's  up  ? ' 
one  man  would  whisper  to  his  neighbor ;  and  the  answer 
came  within  the  hour,  when  some  derelict  person,  who 
had  made  a  blunder,  or  disregarded  an  order,  was  seen 
emerging  from  the  presence  to  which  he  had  been  sum- 
moned— chopf alien  and  discomfitted.  Eaymond  under- 
stood better  than  most  men  the  art  of  controlling  his 
temper.  This  was  a  part  of  the  tact  for  which  he  was 
distinguished,  and  to  which  he  owed  a  great  part  of  his 
success  in  life.  '  All  men  have  sharp  points,'  he  once 
said  ;  '  what  is  the  use  of  running  against  them  ? ' ' 

Mr.  Kaymond  had  that  peculiarly  valuable  knowledge 
of  affairs  which  is  only  acquired  by  intimate  relations 
with  them.  Though,  of  late  yea^s,  he  occasionally 
showed  some  impatience  with  metaphysical  speculations, 
he  always  sought  to  grasp  the  principle  that  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  the  actual  or  the  apparent,  and  his  logical 
habit  demanded  the  reason  and  the  sequence  of  whatever 
presented  itself.  Hence  his  conversation  was  singularly 
rich  and  attractive. 

As  a  journalist  no  man  ever  dared  approach  him 
with  a  corrupt  or  dishonest  proposition.  He  was  as 
incapable  of  being  reached  by  the  temptations  of  place 
and  power  as  by  the  vulgar  temptation  of  lucre.  In 
journalism  he  sought  success  only  by  the  ways  of  honesty 
and  justice.  He  was  utterly  incapable  of  even  con. 
ceiving  anything  in  the  shape  of  what  is  called  a  scheme, 
either  political  or  personal ;  and  he  often  smiled  at  hear- 
ing that  he  had  set  in  motion  the  intricate  machinery  that 
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had  brought  about  results  of  whose  origin  and  very  exist- 
ence he  was  unconscious. 

Mr.  Raymond's  experience  in  journalism  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  New  York  Times  was  a  rough 
but  effective  course  of  training.  He  acquired  a  habit  of 
working  hard,  which  never  afterwards  failed  him  until 
his  health  and  spirits  were  both  breaking  down.  His 
new  journal  opened  up  an  adequate  field  for  his  ambition. 
He  had  to  create  it,  and  he  brought  to  his  task  an  inten- 
sity of  purpose  and  a  capacity  for  sustained  exertion  in 
which  few  men  have  been  his  equal  Night  and  day  he 
was  at  his  post  His  facility  for  composition  was  at  all 
times  remarkable.  There  are  some  men  to  whom  the 
production  of  an  article  is  an  exhausting  task ;  they  rise 
from  the  desk  nerveless  and  prostrated.  Mr.  Raymond 
was  not  one  of  these.  His  work  was  congenial  to  him, 
and  it  well  suited  the  cast  of  his  mind.  It  consequently 
never  distressed  him.  He  had  the  immense  consolation 
of  knowing  that  freedom  from  pecuniary  cares  would  be 
an  assured  compensation  for  his  labors. 

When  a  storm  of  obloquy  was  beating  about  his  ears, 
in  1866,  an  article  appeared  in  the  Tribune  comment- 
ing upon  him  with  some  severity.  He  smiled  when  he 
laid  it  down,  and  said  to  me,  "  Horace  Greeley  may 
attack  me  as  much  as  he  thinks  proper,  but  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  get  over  my  old  liking  for  him."  He  was 
pleased  when,  one  day  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington,  Mr.  Greeley  came  up  to  him  and  shook 
hands  cordially,  and  entered  into  friendly  conversation. 

Another  of  Mr.  Raymond's  intimate  associates  in  the 
Times  says,  that  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  gave 
but  little  attention  to  the  details  of  editing,  but  left  the 
principal  charge  of  everything  to  his  assistants,  reserving 
to  himself  the  general  control  and  tone  of  the  paper. 
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He  did  not  possess  the  suggestive  faculty  to  any  special 
degree,  and  seldom  gave  topics  for  other  persons  to  write 
on.  He  was  rather  reserved  in  his  manner,  except  toward 
his  intimate  friends,  and  it  took  years  to  gain  his  confi- 
dence. He  allowed  the  members  of  his  editorial  staff  to 
express  their  opinions  freely  on  minor  matters  in  the 
columns  of  the  Times  even  when  they  differred  some- 
what from  himself.  This  was  one  cause  of  the  charge  of  in- 
consistency made  against  Mr.  Eaymond.  On  all  impor- 
tant questions  of  the  day,  however,  from  abolition  to  recon- 
struction, his  own  views  were  fixed  and  unchangable,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  political  editor  whose 
record  is  so  consistent.  With  time  his  mind  expanded 
and  deepened,  and  he  was  a  much  stronger  thinker  in 
later  years.  He  was  a  very  witty  talker,  and  a  delightful 
companion.  His  failure  in  Congress  nearly  broke  his 
heart.  He  used  to  say  in  private  that  he  ought  to  have 
studied  law,  and  he  should  prefer  to  have  been  a  judge. 

He  often  wrote  four  columns  in  an  evening,  and  once 
wrote  twenty  columns  in  a  week,  but  he  would  always 
have  a  period  of  idleness  after  these  spurts. 

Mr.  Raymond  did  not  believe  in  paying  by  the  yard. 
He  would  let  one  of  his  staff  go  on  for  a  long  while 
without  noticing  whether  he  was  writing  at  all,  and,  in  fact, 
he  did  not  seem  to  care  so  long  as  the  person  in  question 
would  occasionally  do  some  very  good  piece  of  work. 
He  has  been  known  to  pay  William  Swinton  five  hun- 
dred dollars  for  a  single  article,  and  he  often  gave  this 
gentleman  high  compensation  in  addition  to  his  regular 
salary,  yet  William  Swinton  would  frequently  go  for 
months  or  weeks  without  writing  anything  for  the  paper, 
and  then  come  out  with  a  tremendous  review,  or  letter, 
or  article  of  some  kind,  which  would  delight  Raymond. 
The  highest  pay  that  he  ever  gave  was  seven  hundred 
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and  fifty  dollars  for  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Nashville, 
when  the  Times  correspondent  killed  three  horses  in 
carrying  the  news. 

Some  of  Mr.  Kaymond's  theoretical  views  about  jour- 
nalism are  set  forth  in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

EDITORIAL  OFFICE-SEEKERS.— Whatever  may  be  said 
of  it  in  other  respects,  there  is  one  particular  in  which 
General  Grant's  distribution  of  official  patronage  meets 
our  unqualified  approbation ;  we  mean  its  ostentatious 
neglect  of  the  public  press.  No  editor  of  an  influential 
newspaper  has  been  appointed  to  public  office,  with  one 
exception,  and  in  that  case  it  was  promptly  declined 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  of  this  exclusion, 
the  fact  is  eminently  serviceable  to  the  profession  which 
it  somewhat  contemptuously  ignores.  We  have  never 
joined  in  the  absurd  and  extravagant  self-laudations  of 
the  power  and  purity  of  the  press.  But  that  the  country 
must  look  mainly  to  the  press  for  the  reform  of  evils, 
the  correction  of  abuses,  and  the  preservation,  in  an 
endurable  shape,  of  free  institutions,  we  think  is  beyond 
dispute."  *  *  *  There  is  but  one  agency  through 
which  the  people  can  be  enlightened  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  the  tyranny  of  politicians  by  which  they '[are  ruled, 
and  that  is  the  newspaper  press.  If  that  press  becomes 
the  mere  tool  of  the  politicians,  it  is,  of  course,  the  ally 
and  accomplice  of  the  tyranny  from  which  the  people 
suffer.  It  is  only  as  it  is  independent  of  the  ruling 
political  hieracliy — disinterested  in  its  relations  with  the 
government,  and  devoted  to  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  people,  that  it  renders  service  of  the  slightest  value 
to  the  country.  And  the  administrations  cannot  render 
the  country  a  greater  service  than  by  excluding  the  con- 
trolling conductors  of  the  newspaper  press  from  public 
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office,  and  thus  relieving  them  from  all  temptation  to 
betray  or  neglect  the  interests  which  are  mainly  com- 
mitted to  their  eare.  Of  the  claims  of  editors  to  office, 
of  which  so  much  is  said,  we  have  nothing  to  say.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  they  do  create  most  of  the  "great 
men  "  of  the  country — they  make  most  of  the  law-givers 
and  executives  of  the  nation — and  in  most  cases  they 
have  much  more  reason  to  be  ashamed  than  to  be  proud 
of  their  work.  The  country  owes  them  no  gratitude 
and  no  pay  for  that.  The  best  service  they  can  do  the 
country  is  to  watch  the  conduct,  expose  the  faults,  and 
denounce  the  crimes  of  the  men  they  placed  in  power. 
They  owe  the  reparation,  at  least,  to  the  people  for  what 
they  have  already  done.  And  they  will  find  that  ser- 
vice at  once  the  most  useful  and  the  most  honorable 
which  they  can  perform. 


IMPERSONAL  JOURNALISM. — The  editor  of  every  paper 
is  responsible  to  the  public  for  the  character  of  the 
paper ;  and  his  reputation  for  integrity,  therefore,  is  im- 
portant to  the  public  and  to  the  journal  he  edits.  But 
the  paper  does  not  depend  in  any  great  degree  upon  the 
reputation  of  the  men  who  write  for  it,  for  they  are 
known  only  by  what  they  write. 

"We  are  inclined  to  think  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  jour- 
nalism when  the  names  and  reputation  of  individual 
writers  become  a  matter  of  more  interest  than  the  prin- 
ciples they  espouse  and  the  opinions  they  express. 

Just  in  proportion  as  the  profession  becomes  personal, 
does  it  become  trashy,  gossipy  and  worthless. 


MISSION  OF  THE  PRESS. — "I  think  it  may  be  truly 
said  the  press,  the  free  press,  all  over  the  world,  has  but 
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one  common  mission — to  elevate  humanity.  It  takes  the 
side  of  the  humble,  the  lonely,  and  the  poor, — always  of 
necessity,  a  necessity  of  its  own  existence — as  against 
those,  who  from  mere  position  and  power,  hold  in  their 
hands  the  destinies  of  the  lowly  and  the  poor,  for  whom 
the  press  is  instituted." — Speech  at  Dickens  Dinner. 

11  The  first  lesson  he  gave  his  assistants  was  this :  'get 
all  the  news,  never  indulge  in  personalities ;  treat  all  men 
civily ;  put  all  your  strength  into  your  work,  and  re- 
member that  a  daily  newspaper  should  be  an  accurate 
reflection  of  the  world  as  it  is.' " 

He  used  to  say  that  years  of  assiduous  iteration  in  a 
daily  journal  were  necessary  in  order  to  create  so  much 
as  a  consciousness  in  the  minds  of  its  own  readers  of  any- 
thing upon  which  they  were  not  specially  excited. 

Mr.  Raymond  was  in  favor  of  having  two  classes  of 
journals  ;  one  high-priced,  and  with  superior  typography 
and  paper  for  the  higher  order  of  readers,  and  the  other 
cheaply  printed,  for  the  diffusion  of  news  among  the 
masses.  In  the  Times  he  sought  to  combine  both  of 
these  features,  and  he  made  a  journal  which  was  at  once 
enterprising,  and  contained  the  latest  and  fullest  in- 
formation, while  it  also  contained  writing  up  to  the 
highest  standard  of  quality. 

A  fitting  conclusion  to  this  exposition  of  Mr.  Ray- 
mond's labors  and  traits  as  a  journalist  may  be  found  in 
the  following  quotation  from  a  late  leading  article,  evi- 
dently by  C.  A.  Dana,  in  the  Sun  : 

"  Near  the  crest  of  a  heavily-wooded  declivity  in  Green- 
wood Cemetery  is  a  plain  marble  shaft  bearing  the  name 
of  Henry  J.  Raymond.  The  tomb,  although  perfectly 
isolated,  is  yet  within  six  rods  of  the  most  frequented 
part  of  the  grounds.  The  lot  was  chosen  by  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, and  the  selection  is  characteristic  of  the  man.  In 
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public  life  lie  sought  a  place  near  the  front,  but  not  at 
the  actual  front,  as  was  best  illustrated  in  the  great  work 
of  his  life,  the  founding  of  the  Times.  In  that  he  aimed 
at  a  middle  line  between  the  mental  eccentricity  of  the 
Tribune  and  the  moral  eccentricity  of  the  Herald,  at  the 
time  of  those  great  newspapers'  greatest  greatness,  mark- 
ing out  for  the  Times  a  mean  between  the  two  extremes. 


HORACE  WHITE, 

FORMERLY   OF  THE    "  CHICAGO   TRIBUNE." 


QUESTION. — What  do  you  consider  the  proper  train- 
ing for  a  journalist? 

ANSWER. — I  think  that  journalists  must  train  them- 
selves by  practice  in  the  several  departments  of  the  pro- 
fession. It  is  the  province  of  the  superintending  editor 
mainly  to  point  out  the  errors  of  his  subordinates.  This 
is  all  the  necessary  or  useful  training  which  a  young  jour- 
nalist can  obtain  from  his  superiors.  The  rest  must  be 
acquired  through  his  own  observation  and  experience. 
A  superintending  editor  will,  of  course,  give  general,  but 
seldom  detailed  or  minute  instructions  to  his  subordinates. 
The  chief  editor  should  come  up  through  the  forecastle. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  a  successful  chief  editor  should 
take  his  place  from  another  walk  in  life,  without  previous 
training  in  subordinate  places,  but  I  should  always  think 
that  his  usefulness  and  success  would  have  been  much 
greater  for  such  training. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  respecting  Partisan  vs.  Inde- 
pendent Journalism? 

A.  The  point  of  this  interrogatory  is  not  perceived. 
If  it  is  an  inquiry  whether  the  readers  and  subscribers  of 
newspapers  prefer  partisan  or  independent  newspapers, 
that  question  does  not  seem  appropriate  to  a  discussion  of 
journalism.  As  the  owner  depends  upon  the  varying 
humors  of  the  time,  what  may  be  true  to-day  may  be 
false  to-morrow.  If  partisan  jounalism  means  that  kind 
of  journalism  which  looks  to  a  political  organization  to 
furnish  its  opinions,  it  is  to  be  reprobated  as  tending  to 
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repress  the  faculty  of  reason  and  sub  jugate  the  conscience. 
If  it  means  that  kind  of  journalism  which  exercises  the 
utmost  freedom  of  discussion  between  elections  and  there 
supports,  as  a  matter  of  course,  whomsoever  may  be 
nominated,  this  seems  to  be  a  compromise  between  inde- 
pendence and  partisanship,  which  may  possibly  be  excused 
on  utilitarian  grounds,  but  does  not  meet  the  approval  of 
my  judgment.  I  think  the  greatest  service  a  public  jour- 
nal can  render  to  its  readers  is  to  encourage  them  to 
form  independent  opinions.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
holding  out  to  them  an  example  of  independence. 

Q.  Should  all  newspaper  writing  be  impersonal  ? 

A.  All  newspaper  writing  should  not  be  impersonal. 
A  newspaper  article  written  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  or  M. 
Thiers,  or  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  would  have  more 
momentum  if  signed  with  the  author's  name  than  if  pub- 
lished anonymously.  The  writings  of  John  Smith  would 
have  much  more  influence  if  published  anonymously  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  London  Times  than  if  published 
on  another  page  of  the  same  paper  with  his  signature. 
No  inflexible  rule  can  be  applied. 

Q.  How  about  the  relations  of  the  Business  and  Edi- 
torial departments.  Can  they  exist  on  an  equality,  or 
should  one  be  paramount  ? 

A.  I  think  that  in  any  case  of  disagreement  the  edi- 
torial department  should  be  paramount  to  the  business 
department.  I  have  known  cases  where  the  two  have 
existed  on  a  footing  of  equality,  without  detriment 
either  to  the  interests  of  the  newspaper  or  its  public  in- 
terest. But  this  question  is  very  much  like  asking 
whether  a  partnership  for  business  purposes  is  better  than 
a  firm  consisting  of  one.  And  the  answer  will  depend 
altogether  upon  whom  the  partnership  and  firm  com- 
promise. 
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Q.  Will  you  describe  the  features  indispensable,  in 
your  judgment,  to  a  complete  newspaper,  and  mention 
what  existing  journal  comes  nearest  to  being  a  model  ? 

A.  A  complete  newspaper  should  be  a  chronicle  of  the 
news  of  the  day,  local,  commercial,  general,  political, 
legal,  literary  and  artistic  (or  so  much  thereof  as  is  fit  to 
be  read  by  the  old  and  young  of  both  sexes),  accompanied 
by  editorial  comments,  discussion  and  criticism,  with 
opportunity  for  the  public  to  communicate  their  views 
through  its  reading  columns,  and  their  business  wants 
and  requirements  through  its  advertising  columns.  So- 
cial and  religious  intelligence  are  proper  subjects  for 
jou nutl ism,  if  social  privacy  is  not  invaded,  or  the  irre- 
ligious convictions  of  persons  made  light  of. 

Q,  What  is  the  basis  of  the  power  of  the  press  ?. 

A.  I  do  not  perhaps  comprehend  the  drift  of  this  ques- 
tion. I  should  say  that  the  basis  of  all  power  is  truth. 
The  basis  of  the  special  power  of  the  press  is  its  power 
of  repetition  and  multiplication. 

Q.  Is  there  a  science  of  journalism  ? 

A.  There  is  no  science  of  journalism  as  I  understand 
the  phrase.  Journalism  is  an  art. 

Q.  The  organization  of  a  newspaper ; — Should  a  man- 
aging editor  write  himself  ? 

A.  The  chief  editor  of  a  newspaper  should  be  a  good 
writer.  To  secure  the  greatest  efficiency,  he  should  be  the 
best  writer  on  the  paper,  for  it  will  often  happen  that  a 
subordinate,  however  excellent  in  committing  his  own 
thoughts  to  paper,  will  fail  of  catching  the  thoughts  of 
another,  especially  in  the  haste  of  the  late  hours,  which 
are  the  most  valuable  to  a  newspaper.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  the  chief  editor  should  write  more  or  less,  according 
to  circumstances. 
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Q.  What  are  the  future  tendencies  of  the  press,  toward 
the  European  type  or  one  distinctively  American  ? 

A.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  distinctively  Euro- 
pean or  distinctively  American  type  of  journalism.  Eng- 
glish  journalism  does  not  differ  from  American  in  type, 
but  in  detail. 

Q.  Shall  we  ever  have  another  great  National  paper, 
such  as  the  N.  Y.  Weekly  Tribune,  and  is  not  the  tendency 
of  the  press  toward  localization? 

A.  I  think  that  the  tendency  of  the  American  press  is 
decidedly  toward  localization. 

Q.  How  would  you  classify  news,  and  which  kind  de- 
serves the  most  space — local  or  general  news  ? 

A.  Local  news,  including  local  market  reports,  should 
have  more  space  and  attention  than  general  news. 

Q.  How  about  the  use  of  the  telegraph  ? 

A.  The  use  of  the  telegraph  has  become  so  universal 
among  daily  newspapers  that  its  utility  can  no  longer  be 
deemed  a  debatable  question. 

Q.  What  are  the  qualifications  of  an  editor — is  versa- 
tility or  special  faculty  most  valuable  ? 

A.  The  first  qualification  of  an  editor  is  knowledge,  the 
next  is  the  power  of  applying  it  to  current  events. 

Q.  Is  a  school  of  journalism  possible  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  room  for  a  distinctive 
school  of  journalism,  though  such  a  school  is  possible,  just 
as  a  swimming  school  is  possible.  The  ordinary  curracu- 
lum  of  colleges  might  be  better  adapted  to  the  require, 
ment  of  journalism  by  adding  to  it  the  study  of  common 
and  international  law,  and  enlarging  the  course  of  politi- 
cal economy. 

Q.  What  is  the  basis  of  a  journalist's  influence — his 
power  of  making  and  leading  public  opinion,  or  only  of 
drawing  and  following  it  ? 
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A.  A  journalist  should,  first  of  all,  be  a  man.  If  the 
basis  of  a  man's  influence  consists  in  following  a  crowd 
rather  than  leading  it,  then  does  the  basis  of  a  journalist's 
influence  consist  in  following  public  opinion  rather  than 
leading  or  seeking  to  lead  it  These  are  my  answers  to 
the  questions  propounded  to  me.  I  wish  to  add  that  an 
editor  has  no  right  to  employ  his  columns  for  any  per- 
sonal end — either  to  advance  himself  in  public  position  or 
to  gratify  personal  revenge.  He  has  no  more  right  to  do 
this  than  a  judge  on  the  bench  has  to  employ  his  writs  and 
bailiffs  for  similar  ends.  Nor  has  he  the  right  to  engage 
in  any  pursuit  or  enterprise  outside  of  his  profession 
which  can  bring  his  interests  in  antagonism  to  the  public 
interests. 

The  following  expressions  of  opinion  upon  newspaper 
management  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  while  Mr. 
White  was  editor  of  that  paper : 

INDEPENDENT  JOUKNALISM. — The  newspaper  press  of 
the  country  has  grown  up  as  part  of  the  machinery  of 
politics.  It  has  never  risen  above  the  party  standard. 
It,  too,  has  received  its  inspiration  and  its  guidance  from 
the  party  convention.  It  has  been  compelled  to  accept 
as  true,  just  and  wise  whatever  has  been  so  decreed  by 
the  party  to  which  it  belonged.  There  have  been  excep- 
tional cases  where  journals  have  spurned  this  dictation ; 
and,  in  eveiy  such  case,  such  paper  has  been  subjected  to 
the  denunciation  and  hatred  of  the  party  managers  whose 
decrees  it  has  disobeyed.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  fact 
that  in  proportion  as  these  journals  have  rejected  the 
absolute  decree  of  party,  and  have  incurred  the  hatred  of 
party  organizations,  they  have  attained  a  higher  and 
wider  influence,  not  only  in  the  party  itself,  but  with  the 
public  generally.  Business  prosperity  has  increased  with 
all  papers  in  the  proportion  that  they  have  "maintained 
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their  independence  and  their  freedom.  The  number  of 
people  in  the  United  States  who  have  long  since  become 
sick  of  mere  party  organs,  and  who  desire  newspapers 
which  dare  be  independent,  honest  and  truthful,  has 
reached  that  point  where  it  includes  a  great  and  increas- 
ing number  of  intelligent  readers  who  do  not  live  by  or 
for  politics.  The  time  when  men  can  be  deceived  by 
keeping  from  them  everything  but  one  side  of  a  question 
has  passed,  and  with  its  departure  the  party  organ  is  fall- 
ing into  decay. 

THE  PROMISE  OF  THE  HIGHER  JOURNALISM. — Freed 
from  the  obligation  to  hold  that  whatever  is  proposed  by 
one  set  of  politicians  is  necessarily  right,  and  that  what- 
ever is  proposed  by  another  set  is  necessarily  wrong,  a 
public  journal  can  discuss  questions  from  an  intelligent 
and  truthful  standpoint.  It  will  be  under  no  obligation 
to  paint  the  devil  in  robes  of  light,  nor  portray  honest 
men  in  the  garb  of  ruffians.  It  can  hold  the  scales  justly, 
and,  appealing  to  popular  intelligence,  obtain  better  re- 
sults than  by  appeals  to  their  passions  and  prejudices. 
Journals  of  that  class  may  dispense  with  the  vulgarity, 
defamation  and  personalities  which  are  the  capital  of  the 
mere  party  organs,  and  we  think  the  public  will  gladly 
welcome  the  relief.  We  know  we  are  not  mistaken  in 
the  demands  of  the  people,  who  have  been  surfeited  with 
the  slang-whang  of  party  politics.  Slowly,  perhaps,  but 
surely,  there  will  grow  up  an  independent,  but  not  neutral 
press,  in  which  there  shall  be  no  advocacy  of  improper, 
of  dishonest  measures  for  men,  and  no  avoidance  of  dis- 
cussing them  for  fear  it  may  hurt  one  party  and  benefit 
another.  Other  journals  besides  Mr.  Greeley's,  including 
many  of  the  strongest  in  the  country,  are  prepared  to 
adopt  the  same  course,  and  it  is  likely  that,  in  a  very 
brief  period,  the  independent  press  of  the  United  States 
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will  include  the  greater  part  of  the  heretofore  larger  and 
more  influential  papers.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the 
great  cities,  and  the  success  of  these  will  in  time  liberate 
the  better  portion  of  the  country  press.  When  the  revo- 
lution shall  be  complete,  and  when  newspapers  shall  de- 
pend solely  upon  their  ability  and  enterprise,  it  will  be 
found  that  both  the  press  and  the  country  will  be  bene- 
fited by  the  change. 


DAYID  G.  CROLY, 

OF   THE    "NEW   YORK   GRAPHIC." 

AFTER  some  preliminary  conversation,  a  question  was 
asked  calling  for  an  opinion  upon  the  general  aims  and 
objects  subserved  by  the  modern  newspaper,  and  Mr. 
Croly  replied : 

Burke's  definition  of  a  public  journal — as  the  history  of 
the  world  for  one  day — is  as  good  as  any.  Journals  are 
realizing  that  idea  more  and  more  all  the  time.  The 
conception  of  Herbert  Spencer,  that  everything  passes 
from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous,  applies  in  a 
marked  degree  to  journalism.  The  first  newspaper  was 
a  simple  matter.  It  undertook  to  give  the  latest  news, 
endeavoring  at  first  to  cover  the  whole  field  with  each  paper 
But  the  histoiy  of  journalism  shows  in  a  marked  degree 
that  process  of  differentiation  by  which  one  journal  ex- 
presses opinions,  another  gives  news,  and  a  third  is  an 
advertising  sheet.  Journals  are  now  started  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  giving  special  departments  of  news  with 
greater  thoroughness  than  is  possible  in  the  newspaper 
which  attempts  to  cover  the  whole  field.  Hence  we  find 
that  in  London  and  New  York,  where  journalism  has  its 
greatest  development,  every  trade  almost  has  its  own 
organ. 

Q.  And  do  you  think  this  division  of  interests  will  go 
on  in  journalism  ? 

A.  Yes.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  division  of  labor  as 
applied  to  the  newspaper.  I  think  the  future  progress 
of  journalism  in  this  country  is  somewhat  in  that  direction. 
You  will  find  that  each  party  or  phase  of  opinion  thinks 
it  necessary  to  have  its  own  organ.  In  that  sense  all 
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these  classes  of  journals  have  a  function,  because  there 
is  an  actual  demand  for  thoroughness  in  some  special  de- 
partments. 

Q.  Then  I  am  to  .understand  that  you  think  the  journal 
which  endeavors  to  represent  all  interests  cannot  ef- 
fectually do  so? 

A.  Newspapers  that  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  ground 
are  very  likely  to  fail.  Even  papers  that  do  attempt  to 
give  all  the  news  are  usually  regarded  as  authorities 
more  in  one  department  than  in  all. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  the  most  characteristic  points 
of  divergence  in  the  best  of  our  papers  of  to-day? 

A.  I  think  the  most  marked  discrimination  in  journals 
is  that  between  those  which  are  organs  of  public  opinion 
and  those  which  are  mere  compilations  of  the  news ; 
hence  we  find  that  in  London,  for  instance,  the  Spectator 
and  Saturday  Review,  with  the  Nation  in  this  city,  do  not 
attempt  to  give  news,  but  simply  comment  upon  public 
affairs  and  events,  as  recorded  in  the  daily  press. 

Q.  In  reference  to  organs  of  opinion.  The  public  are 
apt  to  suppose  that  newspapers  create  public  opinion? 

A,  I  think  the  correct  theory  should  be,  that  public  x 
opinion  influences  the  news  of  the  newspaper.  It  is  re- 
corded, I  think  in  "  Carlyle's  Life  of  Sterling "  (whose 
father  made  the  London  Times  what  it  is),  that  in  order  to 
find  out  what  was  the  drift  of  public  opinion,  he  used  to 
send  deputies  and  reporters  into  the  public  houses  and 
marts  of  trade  in  London  to  hear  what  people  said  about 
certain  public  events ;  and  his  aim  was  to  reproduce  the 
opinions  of  the  community  around  him  on  such  matters. 
That  has  been  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  London 
Times  ever  since.  It  has  had  the  reputation  of  leading 
public  opinion ;  whereas  all  it  ever  did  was  carefully  to 
follow  it  It  has  endeavored  to  "  guess  out "  the  drift  of 
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the  governing  class,  what  they  want,  and  what  their 
action  would  be  on  events  as  they  come  up.  Sometimes 
it  has  missed.  But  generally,  by  rare  tact  and  judgment, 
it  has  hit  the  mark.  And  it  has  had  the  reputation, 
therefore,  of  creating  the  public  opinion  of  England; 
whereas  it  has  simply  followed,  and  by  foreseeing  the 
drift,  has  had  the  appearance  of  leading  it.  The  point  is 
just  here :  if  a  man  should  come  from  the  moon  and 
go  to  the  city  of  London,  what  would  interest  him  in 
the  Times?  It  would  not  be  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Delaine  or  Mr.  Walters,  or  whoever  happened  to  be  its 
editor.  But,  after  reading  the  events  it  relates  in  its 
news  columns,  after  finding  out  what  was  going  on  in  the 
world,  then  he  would  turn  to  the  editorial  columns  to 
discern  what  the  mass  of  people  of  London  and  England 
were  thinking  about.  The  value  even  of  a  party  organ 
is  that  it  gives  expression  to  the  best  opinion  of  its 
party. 

Q.  With  those  views,  what  do  you  think  of  the  future 
of  New  York  journalism  ? 

A.  It  is  my  opinion  that  in  the  next  ten  years  some 
one  of  the  four  first-class  morning  papers  of  New  York 
will  take  the  lead  of  the  three  others  in  business  and 
circulation.  The  tendency  in  all  other  large  cities  is  to 
the  concentration  of  business  in  some  one  or  two  hands. 
For  instance,  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart's  establishment  repre- 
sents fifty  or  one  hundred  smaller  establishments.  When 
New  York  was  one-third  the  size  it  is  to-day,  it  had 
three  times  as  many  dry  goods  stores  as  it  has  now. 
The  same  law  holds  good  in  the  newspaper  business. 

Q.  This  surprises  me  somewhat.  Do  the  facts  in  the 
recent  history  of  journalism  here  and  abroad  bear  out 
the  theory  ? 

A.  Undoubtedly.     It  is  curious  to  note  that  not  with- 
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standing  the  enormous  growth  of  London  the  number 
of  its  daily  papers  is  actually  diminishing.  Within  the 
past  few  years  the  Star  and  the  Herall  have  died,  while 
the  effort  to  establish  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  as  a  morning 
paper  has  failed.  Hence  there  is  no  hope  of  any  new 
paper  starting  that  is  likely  to  supplant  the  ones 
already  in  existence.  The  journal  which  has  the  advan- 
tage of  the  best  theory  and  practice,  and  the  wisest  con- 
ception of  what  a  journal  should  be,  and  which  satisfies 
the  popular  demand  with  the  most  intelligence,  is  not  only 
going  to  take  the  lead,  but  to  practically  monopolize 
the  newspaper  business. 

Q.  How  do  these  views  apply  to  our  own  sheets  ? 

A.  In  my  judgment,  there  is  room  for  only  three  lead- 
ing morning  papers  in  New  York :  a  great  independent 
journal  of  public  opinion,  without  reference  to  party,  and 
one  paper  representing  the  best  statemanship  of  each 
of  the  two  great  parties.  If  two  organs  exist  for  one 
party,  with  equal  strength,  it  shows  that  one  or  the  other 
is  without  the  higher  marks  of  journalistic  ability.  There 
is  not  room  for  more  than  one. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  business  basis  of  such  a 
journal? 

A.  I  think  that  papers  on  the  joint-stock  principle 
are  a  mistake.  A  journal  should  be  like  an  army,  with 
one  head,  and  with  supreme  authority  and  power  vested 
in  that  head.  You  cannot  put  a  newspaper  into  com- 
mission. Let  four  or  five  of  the  most  brilliant  journalists 
of  this  country  be  put  in  joint  control  and  the  result 
would  be  a  very  mediocre  newspaper.  It  is  an  old  say- 
ing, that  a  council  of  war  never  fights ;  and  a  council  of 
editors  will  never  do  but  the  most  obvious  and  common- 
place things,  no  matter  how  high  the  ability  of  each  one 
of  the  copartners.  There  must  be  a  head.  That  head, 
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of  course,  must  avail  himself  of  the  varied  talents  of  all 
his  subordinates.  He  must  receive,  if  you  please,  a  great 
deal  more  than  he  gives.  But  there  must  be  some  centre 
of  authority.  It  is  a  grave  misfortune  for  any  paper 
where  it  is  so  constituted  that  some  one  person  is  not 
the  supreme  authority.  That  person  may  have  his  adju- 
tant, as  King  William  has  his,  and  the  adjutant  may  be 
a  much  superior  person  to  the  head,  as  probably  Yon 
Moltke  is  to  his  head.  But  if  Yon  Moltke  were  to  be 
saddled  with  the  joint  responsibility  of  several  other 
persons,  there  could  be  no  grand  strategy,  nor  any  well- 
devised  plans.  Newspaper  work  is  very  much  like  the 
work  of  an  army.  There  must  be  planned  an  active 
aggressive  warfare,  and  occasionally  startling  coups,  bril- 
liant strokes  of  strategy  and  tactics,  which  are  impossible 
for  the  looker-on  to  understand  until  the  thing  is  worked 
out,  which  are  difficult  even  for  the  projector  to  explain 
until  the  result  justifies  the  completeness  of  the  scheme. 
The  trouble  with  joint-stock  companies  is  that  every  in- 
corporator  is  generally  a  financial  man  or  a  politician, 
and  has  his  axe  to  grind.  Whenever  outside  influences 
interfere  with  the  work  of  a  newspaper,  it  is  always  to 
its  detriment.  However,  these  joint-stock  newspapers 
are,  as  a  general  thing,  like  all  other  corporations.  The 
tendency  with  them  is  to  individual  ownership ;  the 
publisher  in  time  becomes  the  proprietor.  The  publisher 
is  the  only  person  who  knows  exactly  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  paper;  and  if  it  is  prosperous,  he  can 
afford  to  buy  the  shares  of  outsiders,  when  there  are  any 
for  sale,  because  he  knows  what  will  be  the  exact  return 
for  his  money. 

Q.  From  this  I  should  infer  that  you  think  a  com- 
munity of  interest  in  a  newspaper  would  be  fatal  to  its 
success  ? 
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A.  Not  at  all ;  while  I  do  not  believe  in  joint-stock 
newspaper  companies,   I  do  believe  it  would  be  wise 
if  some  of  the  large  papers  gave  an  interest  in  the  profits 
to  all  who  have  anything  to  do  with  giving  efficiency  to 
any  of  their  departments.     There  is  no  place  where  an 
industrial  partnership  would  tell  so  well  as  in  a  great 
journal.     When   Mr.  Greeley  originally  determined  to 
make  the  Tribune  a  joint-stock  company,  it  was  on  the 
theory  that  every  person  in  the  office  should  be  interested 
in  its  success.     This  conception  was  a  good  one.     But 
surrendering  ownership  was  a  mistake,  because  the  stock 
once   parted  with,  it  became  individual   property,  and 
could   be   transferred.     If,  in  carrying  out  his  theory, 
Mr.  Greeley  had  retained  his   ownership,  and  had  set 
apart  say  one-third  or  one-half  the  profits  of  the  Tribune, 
to  be  divided  among  the  editors  and  reporters,  in  fact 
through  every  department  of  the  paper  in  a  certain  defi- 
nite scale,  it  would  have  accomplished  exactly  what  the 
co-operative  scheme  aims  to  effect     It  would  give  every 
person   a  direct  interest  in   the   success  of  the  paper. 
This  interest,  however,  should  never  be  transferable  or 
marketable.     It  ought  to  be  terminable  at  the  option  of 
the  proprietor.     While  every  person  should  be  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  paper,  the  property  ought  to  be 
held  by  one  man,  or  at  most  by  two  men.     The  wages 
system,  as  all  employers  of  labor  well  know,  does  not 
work  well  in  any  class  of  employment  where  men  have  to 
labor,  as  it  were,  con  amore.     Once  in  the  possession  of  the 
best  salary  they  can  get,  most  men  will  insensibly  consider 
how  they  can  earn  the  income  in  the  easiest  way.     It  is 
said  that  five  years  work  uses  up  the  enthusiasm  of  most 
of  the  employe's  of  the  London  Times.     This  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  the  case  if  the  internal  constitution  of  the 
paper  were  such  that  every  person  would  be  directly  in- 
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terested  in  its  prosperity.  But  tlie  wages  system,  in  an 
employment  that  demands  so  much  competition,  energy, 
and  exactingness  as  journalism  does,  cannot  work  well. 
And  hence  it  has  been  found  indispensable  in  all  news- 
paper offices,  in  addition  to  the  hired  staff,  to  employ 
outside  reporters  and  editors  who  are  paid  by  the  piece. 
Hence  Bohemianism,  penny -a-lining,  etc. 

Q.  Has  journalism  any  theory  ? 

A.  From  time  to  time  we  are  treated  by  gentlemen 
like  Mr.  Kichard  Grant  "White  and  others  to  articles 
giving  their  conception  and  theory  of  what  a  newspaper 
ought  to  be.  A  writer  in  a  Boston  paper  wittily  said, 
that  if  he  had  seventeen  millions  of  dollars,  he  would 
like  to  publish  such  a  paper  as  Mr.  White  planned  in  the 
Galaxy,  but  would  hardly  expect  to  get  along  with  less 
money.  But  when  we  sketch  an  ideal  of  perfect  dignity, 
decorum  and  elaborate  culture  in  a  journal,  these  are 
what  we  should  call  subjective  conceptions,  never  real- 
ized in  actual  life.  If  the  millenium  would  come,  and 
all  the  readers  of  the  newspapers  were  angels,  it  would 
do  very  well  to  publish  these  perfectly  idealized  news- 
papers. But  the  fact  is,  the  great  mass  of  readers  are 
very  imperfect  human  beings,  and  the  editor  who,  with- 
out any  a  priori  theories,  understands  just  what  the  people 
want,  and  not  what  a  few  scholars  call  for,  will  make  a 
very  successful  paper.  He  will  find  that  dignity,  fine 
writing,  and  elaborate  arguments  are  all  very  well  in 
their  way — but  that,  after  all,  the  motive  which  inspires 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  to  buy  newspapers  is 
curiosity.  They  want  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world.  They  like  to  have  the  news  dressed  up  in  a  viva- 
cious, lively  and  humorous  manner,  if  the  subject  admits 
of  it. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  public  curiosity  is  in  itself 
sunVu.Mit  to  kci-p  alive  a  paper? 

A.  Certain  recent  successes  in  this  city  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  people  like  wit,  humor  and  vivacity.  But  I 
think  that  some  of  them  have  failed  to  comprehend  that 
the  public  also  demands  truthfulness ;  that  readers  do  not 
like  to  have  their  confidence  abused.  Now,  a  paper  like 
the  Paris  Figaro  will  have  a  very  large  circulation  in 
Paris,  although  it  is  a  notably  sensational  and  unreliable 
sheet.  But  after  all,  the  newspapers  of  the  greatest  cir- 
culation are  those  that  deal  honestly  by  their  subscribers. 
It  is  no  harm  for  a  paper  to  be  sensational,  provided  the 
sensation  has  a  real  foundation  in  facts.  The  projector 
of  the  Herald,  years  ago,  made  it  sensational  It  had  a 
very  large  circulation,  notwithstanding  its  rough  treat- 
ment of  persons  Mr.  Bennett  did  not  fancy.  But  it  never 
deceived  its  readers  in  its  news  department 

Q.  Personality  seems  to  be  a  most  important  element 
of  sensationalism  in  certain  of  our  journals? 

A.  It  seems  to  me  inevitable  that  a  certain  class  of 
papers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  be  personal. 
Human  beings  are  very  curious  about  one  another. 
Nothing  is  more  interesting  to  them  in  a  newspaper  than 
what  their  fellow-beings  are  doing.  A  newspaper  that 
satisfies  this  desire  will  have  a  very  great  measure  of  suc- 
cess. The  objectionable  character  of  personal  news  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  first  kind  of  personal 
intelligence  which  came  before  the  public  was  the  pro- 
ceedings in  courts.  A  great  crime  or  scandal  which 
found  its  way  into  the  public  courts  was,  when  published, 
discovered  by  newspaper  proprietors  to  be  very  attractive 
matter.  Now,  it  is  very  unfortunate,  of  course,  that  the 
baser  side  of  human  nature  should  have  been  first  pre- 
sented in  the  journals  ;  it  has  led  to  the  impression  that 
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it  was  the  coarseness  that  attracted  the  public,  whereas  it 
was  the  human  interest  which  people  have  in  each  other's 
lives  that  made  these  domestic  revelations  attractive.  A 
number  of  journals  have  come  into  existence,  Police 
Gazettes  and  the  like,  to  supply  the  supposed  demand  for 
impure  reading.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  these  journals 
have  never  reached  a  large  circulation.  Men  may  like  to 
read  these  reports  "  on  the  sly,"  but  they  do  not  wish  to 
take  them  home  to  their  wives  and  children.  And  it  is 
also  notable  that  the  papers  having  the  largest  circulation, 
like  Bonner's  Ledger  and  New  York  Weekly,  for  instance, 
are  those  which  are  least  objectionable  on  the  score  of 
sexual  morality.  Now,  it  is  curious  that  the  very  same 
passion  to  which  the  lewd  paper  appeals  is  also  gratified 
by  the  Ledger.  If  there  was  no  such  thing  as  the  passion 
of  love,  if  there  was  no  sexual  appetite,  there  would  be 
no  Ledgers.  But  the  Ledger,  and  corresponding  papers, 
appeal  to  the  sentiment  and  the  romance  of  the  sexual 
passion,  and  find  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers.  The 
Police  Gazettes  appeal  to  the  brute  in  men  and  women, 
and  find  their  few  readers. 

Q.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  an  approximation  of 
the  romance  and  the  periodical  press  ? 

A.  The  London  Spectator  some  time  since  referred  to 
the  curious  fact,  which  it  may  be  well  to  note,  that  the 
modern  novel  and  the  newspaper  are  beginning  to  assimi- 
late, and  are  becoming  very  much  alike.  The  popular 
novel  of  two  hundred  years  ago  dealt  with  the  ideal 
world,  with  fairies,  ghosts,  etc.  Mrs.  Kadcliff's  and  Monk 
Lewis'  romances  were  among  that  list.  The  popular 
novels,  in  their  characters  and  plots,  were  remote  from 
human  interests.  But  the  progress  of  fiction- writing  has 
brought  the  novelist  down  to  the  affairs  of  everyday  life. 
The  popular  novels  of  the  day,  like  the  cotemporary 
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plays,  are  intensely  realistic.  Anthony  Trollope  deals 
with  the  love  affairs  arid  business  interests  which  might 
occur  to  any  respectable  New  York  or  London  family. 
Had  Trollope  lived  in  the  time  of  Mrs.  Kadcliffe  he 
would  have  composed  romances  in  the  mysteries  of 
Udolpho  vein.  Dickens  and  Thackeray  drew  their  char- 
acters from  everyday  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  news- 
paper in  times  past  thought  it  beneath  its  dignity  to 
discuss  anything  of  a  domestic  or  social  character.  The 
topics  treated  were  abstract,  and  remote  from  men's  daily 
lives.  But  now  journalism  is  taking  greater  hold  of  social 
questions.  It  is  this  feature  which  gives  so  much  in- 
terest to  our  story  papers  and  magazines.  If  people 
could  find  in  their  newspapers  the  same  mental  pabulum 
that  they  look  for  in  their  magazines,  they  would  not 
read  the  magazines  or  novels  so  much  as  they  do,  for 
truth  is  really  stranger  than  fiction.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  newspaper  has  heretofore  been  compelled  to  deal 
with  topics  furnished  by  the  police  station  and  the  divorce 
court 

Q.  How  about  society  news  ? 

A.  Society  news  is,  I  think,  legitimate.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  vexed  question  of  noticing  ladies  at  balls. 
A  lady  who  goes  to  a  ball  dresses  with  an  eye  to  be 
commented  upon  by  all  her  friends,  male  and  female. 
A  woman  who  has  been  seen  by  two  or  three  hundred 
persons  in  an  evening  can  have  no  real  objection  to  have 
her  costume  described  in  a  newspaper,  if  it  is  not  done 
unkindly,  or  in  a  manner  to  injure  her  self-respect 
This  is  a  common  occurrence  in  the  court  circles  of 
Europe,  and  is  not  deemed  objectionable  by  the  most 
cultured  people  abroad.  I  instance  this  as  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  certain  weekly  papers  succeed — by  giving 
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fashionable  and  personal  intelligence.  It  shows  that 
people  are  interested  in  that  kind  of  news. 

Q.  Do  you  think  we  follow  the  French'  or  English 
newspapers  in  our  development  ? 

A.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  American  journalism 
will  grow  more  like  the  French  than  the  English.  Hereto- 
fore we  have  followed  English  models  in  our  impersonal 
journalism — in  withholding  the  names  of  contributors. 
But  the  active  political  life  of  the  American  people  and 
the  personal  character  of  their  contests  make  them  identify 
every  paper  with  an  individual ;  and  the  curiosity  to 
know  who  does  certain  things  is  so  great  that  it  will  be 
gratified  somehow.  Now,  while  the  editorial  opinion  of 
the  paper  should  be  impersonal,  because  it  represents 
not  an  individual,  but  the  public,  there  is  no  reason  why, 
in  the  local  sketches  of  the  paper,  in  its  correspondence, 
its  art  reviews,  book  notices,  and  the  like,  the  names  of 
the  contributors  should  not  be  given.  Our  experience  in 
the  last  war  in  that  matter  was  very  remarkable.  To 
protect  itself,  the  Government  insisted  that  the  names  of 
the  correspondents  should  be  given  with  their  letters  from 
the  seat  of  war.  The  result  was  a  class  of  writers  who 
were  a  real  credit  to  American  journalism — men  like 
"Whitelaw  Reid,  Shanks,  George  Alfred  Townsend, 
Thomas  W.  Knox,  A.  D.  Richardson,  William  Swinton, 
J.  B.  Stillson,  and  a  great  many  others  who  could  be 
mentioned.  At  the  close  of  the  war  many  of  these  men 
were  remanded  to  private  life.  The  London  Times  at- 
tempts to  be  anonymous,  but  still  its  leading  contributors, 
such  as  Dr.  Russell,  are  known.  And  it  is  thus  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  paper  when  such  is  the  case.  For 
causes  which  it  is  needless  to  mention,  correspondents  of 
our  leading  American  journals,  so  far  as  they  are  anony- 
mous, have  no  weight  or  effect  on  the  public  opinion. 
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If  a  name  is  :it.i;i«-li<-.l  that  is  known  to  the  public  it  is 
vastly  more  valuable.  The  anonymous  correspondent 
does  not  care  beyond  making  a  readable  letter  to  please 
his  employer.  With  the  name  appended,  the  person 
wants  to  satisfy  himself  and  the  public. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  relative  advantages 
to  a  paper  of  original  and  selected  foreign  articles? 

A.  I  feel  satisfied  American  journals  are  making  a 
mistake  in  supposing  they  save  anything  by  copying 
from  English  publications.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact, 
that  although  the  English  journalists  and  essayists  have 
cultivated  letters  in  a  way  we  have  not  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic,  and  although,  on  the  whole,  their  articles  are  very 
much  better  written  than  articles  are  in  this  country,  the 
American  reader  prefers  the  mediocre  American  to  the 
English  writers.  Osgood  &  Co.  failed  to  make  a  success 
of  Every  Saturday.  The  sale  for  the  Eclectics  and  Living 
Ages  is  limited.  They  are  not  written  by  Americans  for 
Americans.  There  is  no  end  to  the  sale  of  the  New 
York  Weekly  and  Ledger ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  these 
papers  is,  that  although  many  of  the  articles  are  common- 
place as  compositions,  yet  still  the  sale  is  enormous.  It 
may  be  set  down  as  a  rule  that  no  journal  which  depends 
upon  reprint  matter  can  ever  hope  for  a  great  sale. 
There  are  some  few  English  novelists,  like  Charles  Reade, 
Wilkie  Collins,  or  George  Eliot,  who  are  a  real  attraction. 
This  interest  does  not  attach  to  the  essay  writers. 

Q.  But  the  leading  journals  here  employ  the  best  pens 
abroad  for  special  work  continually  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  with  success.  I  think  that  one  of  the 
directions  which  journalism  is  likely  to  take  is  in  employ- 
ing the  very  best  pens,  like  Motley's,  Bancroft's,  Kirke's, 
and  the  like,  to  write  up  contemporary  history.  In  these 
days  of  telegraphs  and  cables  the  news  comes  to  us  in  so 
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scrappy  a  form,  that  very  few  persons  have  a  conception  of 
the  ensemble  of  events  as  they  occur.  We  are  all  very 
much  interested,  for  instance,  in  Cuban  affairs.  But  how 
few  intelligent  men  could  give  a  connected  story  of 
events  in  Cuba  for  the  last  two  years.  And  yet  all  the 
news  has  been  published.  What  the  ideal  newspaper  re- 
quires is  the  employment  of  historians,  week  by  week, 
or  whenever  occasion  offers,  to  take  up  the  threads  of 
current  history  and  reproduce  it  intelligently,  and  write 
it  with  as  much  vigor  and  brilliancy  as  the  history  of  the 
past  has  been  written. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best  form  for  a  news- 
paper ? 

A.  I  think  the  newspapers  of  the  future  are  to  be  in 
the  shape  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  the  London  Spec- 
tator. The  quarto  sheet  will  not  do,  because  you  cannot 
get  all  the  news  into  it.  The  eight-page  paper  is  objec- 
tionable, because  people  do  not  like  to  look  at  the  inside. 
But  the  sixteen  pages,  more  or  less,  can  be  increased  or 
diminished  with  the  requirements  of  the  news  and  busi- 
ness. That,  I  think,  will  be  the  shape  of  the  journal  of 
the  future.  The  only  specimen  of  it  in  contemporary 
journalism  is  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Q.  But  would  this  improvement  in  the  shape  of  the 
daily  journal  have  the  effect  of  changing  its  price ;  and 
would  not  the  other  improvements  aid  in  the  change  ? 

A.  Yes ;  New  York  papers  have,  I  think,  erred  in 
times  past  in  the  matter  of  excessive  cheapness.  When 
the  Herald  was  published  at  two  cents  to  compete  with  the 
six  cent  papers,  the  reason  of  its  success  was  not  its  cheap- 
ness so  much  as  because  it  was  a  better  newspaper.  I 
think  the  four  leading  papers  should  charge  five  cents. 

Q.  Is  there  not  room  for  a  cheap  morning  newspaper  ? 

A.  Yes;  one  class,  and  a  very  large  one,  wants  the 
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cheapest  paper.  There  ought  to  be  a  penny  morning 
paper.  These  people  want  something  like  the  Philadel- 
phia Ledger,  that  would  just  give  the  outlines  of  the 
news,  and  plain  common  sense  comments  thereupon. 
And  I  also  think  it  possible  that  New  York  might  well 
sustain  a  ten  cent  daily  paper.  The  mistake  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  in  London  was  in  trying  to  furnish  a  paper  for 
the  same  price  as  the  Telegraph  or  the  Times.  It  aimed  to 
become  as  cheap  as  its  rivals,  but  it  did  not  have  the 
advertising ;  this  comes  -  only  after  long  years  of  publi- 
cation. A  paper  may  have  an  immense  circulation  and 
very  little  advertising ;  or  it  may  have  a  small  circulation, 
and  abundant  advertising;  people  take  their  business  to  the 
paper  which  is  long  established.  Advertising  is  a  matter  of 
routine,  rather  than  of  judgment.  The  newspaper  pro- 
jectors who  start  with  the  expectations  that  immediately 
they  have  a  large  circulation  their  advertising  business 
will  be  proportionate,  will  find  themselves  mistaken. 
This  is  the  main  reason  why  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
start  a  rival  journal  to  the  great  dailies  now  in  existence. 
The  enormous  expense  of  running  a  paper  at  the  same  price 
as  its  rivals,  without  any  prospect  of  getting  the  adver- 
tising business  until  long  years  are  past,  is  too  great 

Q.  How  could  a  high-priced  paper  be  made  to  succeed  ? 

A.  As  I  said,  ^  think  a  ten-cent  paper,  if  the  proprie- 
tor understood  his  business  and  had  the  money  to  spend, 
would  pay  in  time,  if  not  after  the  first  month.  A  very- 
large  class  of  the  American  people  do  not  care  for  price, 
if  they  can  get  the  best  article.  We  have  the  costliest 
hotels,  the  most  expensive  horses,  dry  goods  and  liquors, 
of  any  people  on  earth.  Americans  are  not  stingy,  and 
would  not  begrudge  the  price  for  a  paper  they  really 
wanted,  even  if  it  cost  them  as  much  as  a  segar  or  a 
"drink."  Of  course  a  paper  of  that  kind  could  not  expect 
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a  very  large  circulation.  The  class  of  readers  it  would 
command  would  be  limited,  but  could  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

Q.  What  should  be  the  characteristics  of  such  a  paper  ? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  a  model  of  typo- 
graphical excellence,  and  superior  in  many  of  its  features 
to  any  of  the  journals  published.  It  would  start  with 
this  advantage,  that  what  circulation  it  gained  would  pay, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  with  a  paper  published  for 
four  cents,  and  with  no  advertising  patronage.  The  low 
priced  papers  that  were  printed  before  the  war  labored 
under  the  serious  disadvantage  of  requiring  the  adver- 
tisements to  pay  the  editorial  expenses  of  the  paper. 
Many  journals  depend  upon  their  advertisers  for  support, 
rather  than  upon  their  readers ;  yet  I  think  papers  should 
be  published,  not  so  much  for  business  people  as  for  the 
reading  community.  I  think  that  all  the  New  York 
papers  before  the  war  could  have  afforded  to  raise  their 
price  to  three  or  four  cents,  and  I  believe  the  leading 
papers  to-day  would  give  better  satisfaction  at  five  cents, 
which  is  their  price,  by  the  way,  in  the  rural  districts. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  journalism  pays  its  employes  as 
much  as  it  should?  That  is,  are  not  journalists,  as  a 
rule,  poorly  paid  ? 

A.  Journalism  has  not  paid  as  it  ought,  owing  to  the 
competition  for  positions.  This  is  greatest  in  those  depart- 
ments which  involve  merely  writing.  There  must  be  a 
sharp  discrimination  made  between  writers  and  editors. 
There  are  a  few  positions  which  pay  fairly,  but  many  young 
men  are  willing  to  accept  a  low  price  because  of  the 
eclat  of  being  connected  with  a  leading  paper. 

Q.  Is  not  this  a  discouraging  view  of  the  subject  to  a 
young  man  ambitious  of  becoming  a  journalist,  as  many 
young  men  are  ? 

A.  I  would  never  advise  a  young  man  to  make  news- 
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paper  work  a  permanent  lifo-lmsiness,  unless  he  had  un- 
usual fitness  for  it  A  few  years  on  a  newspaper  might 
be  an  advantage  by  giving  him  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  he  could  get  in  no  other  way. 

Q.  But  what  would  you  advise  men  of  special  talents, 
such  as  stenographers,  to  do? 

A.  It  is  different  with  short-hand  reporters.  For  every 
good  short-hand  reporter  there  are  a  hundred  persons 
who  have  tried  to  become  such  and  failed.  To  be  a 
good  short-hand  reporter  requires  peculiar  physical  and 
mental  abilities.  If  one  has  not  special  faculties  for  it, 
his  time  in  studying  it  is  wasted.  Short-hand  reporters 
are  paid  very  high  rates  for  occasional  work. 

Q.  What  other  classes  may  find  permanent  employ- 
ment on  newspapers  ? 

A.  Well,  leading  editorial  writers,  men  of  great  bril- 
liancy and  force,  make  a  fair  living.  Good  corres- 
pondents generally  command  their  price.  In  the  present 
arrangement  of  newspapers  there  are  only  five  or  six 
persons  in  an  office  who  make  fair  salaries.  Some  of 
the  rich  papers  do  not  pay  so  well  as  the  poor  ones. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  future  improvements  in 
the  local  news  department  of  a  paper  ? 

A.  Your  question  is  a  very  broad  one.  The  larger  a 
city  grows  the  less  value  is  its  purely  local  news.  When 
New  York  had  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  every 
one  was  interested  in  every  target  company  that  passed 
through  the  streets.  Every  fire,  concert,  ball  and  dog 
fight  had  its  local  value.  But  when  New  York  becomes 
a  real  metropolis,  the  person  who  lives  in  the  First 
Ward  will  take  very  little  interest  in  what  occurs  in  the 
Twelfth,  except  it  be  of  human  interest  An  inhabitant 
of  the  Ninth  Ward  has  scarcely  more  concern  in  a  mur- 
der in  Mackerelville  than  in  one  in  Kansas.  The  ten- 
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dency  in  very  large  cities  is  to  give  the  go-by  to  purely 
local  news,  and  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  general 
news  of  the  world.  The  London  Times,  for  instance, 
has  no  city  department  like  that  of  the  New  York  papers. 
The  news  is  sent  to  it  by  an  outside  agency,  and  the 
editor-  select  what  he  wants.  If  any  matter  of  special 
interest  occurs,  as  for  instance  a  murder  of  peculiar  atro- 
city, he  is  notified,  when  he  sends  one  of  his  special  cor- 
respondents to  write  it  up.  But  the  news  that  is  merely 
local  is  taken  care  of  by  the  Clerkenwell  News  and 
Marylebone  Gazette,  and  the  like  smaller  papers.  When 
I  lived  in  Orange,  I  was  interested  in  church  affairs,  con- 
certs and  lectures,  because  in  a  small  place  you  know 
everybody.  In  New  York  I  do  not  know  my  next- 
door  neighbor.  Hence  the  newspapers  instinctively  give 
items  from  the  suburbs  that  they  would  not  give  from 
their  own  city.  An  effort  was  made  by  an  enthusiastic 
reporter  some  time  since  to  establish  a  journal  to  give  the 
local  occurrences  of  all  the  suburbs.  The  paper  did 
not  take,  because  residents  of  Elizabeth  do  not  care 
about  the  local  affairs  of  Westchester  County,  and  the 
people  of  Westchester  had  no  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Brooklyn.  Hence  the  smaller  a  place  the  more  value  has 
its  local  news ;  the  larger,  the  more  interest  in  the  gene- 
ral news.  The  time  will  probably  come  when  the  New 
York  papers  will  be  like  those  of  London,  and  surrender 
the  publication  of  merely  local  news  to  papers  devoted 
to  that  subject. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Croly  remarked,  I  converse  thus 
freely  because  I  have  already  written  on  the  subject  in 
Putnam's,  and  because  I  had  on  my  mind  for  some  time  the 
idea  of  a  work  on  Journalism,  its  Theory  and  Practice, 
which  I  wish  I  could  find  leisure  to  write.  It  is  quite 
time  that  people  began  to  learn  the  business.  There  is 
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no  profession  so  exacting  and  which  requires  so  much 
training.  The  very  fact  that  the  men  who  are  good 
critics  and  literary  writers  are  poor  editors,  and  that  good 
news-gatherers  often  cannot  pen  a  paragraph  with  an 
opinion  in  it,  shows  that  a  great  variety  of  special  talent 
is  required  in  a  newspaper  office. 


J.  C.  GOLDSMITH. 

LATE   EDITOR   OF    "FRANK   LESLIE'S   ILLUSTRATED." 


QUESTION. — Do  you  anticipate  any  new  morning  pa- 
pers, or  any  readjustments  of  daily  journalism  in  New 
York? 

ANSWER. — No.  None  of  the  editors  appear  to  be  ruin- 
ing their  journals ;  and  the  journals  are  stronger  to-day 
than  they  were  five  years  ago.  It  is  folly  to  measure  the 
young  men  of  the  press  by  the  reputations  with  which 
their  predecessors  died.  Bennett,  Greeley  and  Eaymond, 
at  the  age  of  say  35,  were  not  more  powerful  and  were 
no  better  known  than  their  successors  are  at  the  same 
age.  The  Herald  is  twice  the  paper  it  was  ten  years  ago. 
All  it  ever  lost  was  the  elder  Bennett's  paragraphs ;  for, 
though  every  journalist  can  write  a  paragraph,  I  know 
only  three  men  in  New  York  who  can  write  a  really  good 
one.  The  Tribune,  if  you  will  think,  is  to-day  what 
Greeley,  in  his  card  resuming  control  in  1872,  hoped  to 
make  it.  I  once  saw  a  note  in  which  Greeley  said  that  a 
certain  copy  of  the  Tribune,  edited  in  his  absence  by 
Keid,  was  the  best  issue  of  an  eight-page  paper  he  had 
ever  seen.  If  Eeid  could  please  so  stern  a  critic  as  Gree- 
ley, he  ought  to  please  many  people.  So,  I  think  the 
Times  is  just  as  cool,  practical  and  utilitarian  as  it  was 
under  Kaymond,  and  it  has  greater  strength  and  less  eva- 
siveness. The  Sun,  like  its  namesake,  stands  alone.  It 
covers  an  undisputed  field  and  a  fat  dividend.  Its  field 
has  not  been  disputed  for  a  share  of  its  profits,  because 
Dana's  peculiar  strength  as  a  writer  and  a  fighter  makes 
capitalists  and  politicians  afraid  of  him.  No  competitor 
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could  have  Associated  Press  news.  But  Dana's  personal 
strength  is  the  Suns  safeguard  against  a  rival  in  two-cent 
journalism. 

Q.  What  about  weekly  journals  ? 

A.  The  time  for  weekly  journals  devoted  to  miscellany 
has  passed  away.  I  saw  that  while  with  the  Leader,  of 
which  I  edited  all,  excepting,  of  course,  its  politics,  with 
which  I  had  nothing  to  do.  At  the  same  time  weekly 
and  monthly  journals  devoted  to  special  trades  are  in- 
creasing in  numbers  and  wealth.  They  are  gradually 
forcing  the  daily  press  to  find  strength  in  the  tele- 
graph. 

Q.  You  must,  as  editor  of  Frank  Leslies,  have  an  in- 
sight of  illustrated  journalism  ? 

A.  Two  years  experience,  which  I  finish  this  week  for 
a  rest.  The  fault  of  the  business  is  that  it  is  made  narrow 
in  its  scope  and  un journalistic,  lacking  all  reasonable  sys- 
tem such  as  we  journalists  were  trained  under.  "  Art  is 
long,  and  time  is  fleeting,"  is  true  practically  and  poet- 
ically. Artists  will  not  seize  the  journalistic  idea,  and 
they  frequently  spoil  a  subject  by  leaving  out  the  idea 
and  presenting  what  they  call  "technique." 

Q.  What  then  is  the  secret  of  Harpers  success  ? 

A.  Mainly  money,  which  its  owners  judiciously  pay 
for  a  strong  man  at  the  head  of  each  department  Each 
man  is  absolute  in  his  own  department  The  editor 
writes  nothing  but  brevier,  and  therefore  writes  well. 
The  manager,  Mr.  Conant,  obtains  literary  matter,  de- 
scriptions and  miscellany,  and  selects  news  subjects  for 
illustration.  Mr.  Parsons,  who  is  an  able  artist,  chooses 
the  size  and  treatment  of  a  subject.  Nast  chooses  his 
own  subjects  and  works  at  home.  Leslie  tries  one  "edi- 
tor," who  attends  to  all  these  things.  The  Harpers  have 
command  of  fine  stories,  which  retain  the  interest  of  the 
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reader.  Thoughtful  men  like  to  read  Curtis'  calm  and 
elegant  English.  Then  the  paper  publishes  pictures  of  sen- 
timent, which  last  in  the  mind  of  the  purchaser  for  years. 
Many  of  these  pictures  are  from  Europe  ;  but  if  Harper's 
sell  over  one  hundred  thousand  papers  with  European 
sentiment  predominating,  showing  that  people  want  that 
more  than  news,  how  great  an  influence  the  paper  would 
wield  if  one-half  the  sentiment  were  American.  Winslow 
Homer  has  done  some  fine  work  in  this  line ;  you  remem- 
ber his  "  Dad's  Coming."  Tom  Worth  has  done  some  ex- 
cellent sketches.  He  is  great  in  his  line.  So  is  Shep- 
herd. Joe  Becker  would  be,  with  much  chastening. 
Such  men  have  ideas,  and  don't  see  merely  with  their 
eyes.  They  want  coaxing  and  encouraging,  and  few  men 
can  draw  them  out.  Even  Harper  s  has  not  got  out  of  our 
artists  half  that  is  in  them.  It  should  do  for  America 
what  the  London  Graphic  does  for  Europe,  though  Har- 
per s  far  surpasses  the  Graphic  in  its  letter-press.  Har- 
per's,  however,  should  have  more  news  illustrations.  It 
could  add  thirty  thousand  to  its  circulation.  Leslie's,  on 
the  other  hand,  runs  all  to  "  events  of  the  day,"  some- 
thing that  happened  recently.  Leslie  won't  hare  ro- 
mance, sentiment,  illustration  of  human  life  in  its  many 
phases;  he  calls  it  "allegory."  Now,  Eo well's  Directory 
proves  that  the  number  of  people  who  prefer  u  allegory" 
is  greater  by  two  or  three  to  one  than  the  number  of 
those  who  care  only  for  transient  and  precarious  news. 
Illustrated  events  miike  circulation ;  studies  of  character 
and  life  keep  it.  Do  you  remember  one  picture  called 
"  Blind  :"  a  poor  blind  fiddler  playing  before  an  unoccu- 
pied house  ?  It  kept  a  greater  number  of  readers  than  a 
dozen  murders  could  make.  Yet  I  think  Harper's  errs  in 
not  following  the  London  Graphic  by  giving  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  news  for  family  eyes,  and  adding  illustrations  of 
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American  life  by  American  artists.     I  would  always  bal- 
ance a  picture  by  Berghaus  with  a  picture  by  Shepherd 
or  Homer.     It  has  seemed  strange  to  me  that  Harper's 
does  not  more  elaborately  illustrate  its  fine  stories  a 
London  Graphic  does. 

Q.  Why  is  there  no  great  correspondent  writing  from 
New  York  to  a  Chicago  or  San  Francisco  journal  as 
Smalley  writes  from  London  ? 

A.  First,  all  the  high-priced  talent  finds  occupation  and 
money  on  New  York  papers.  Second,  no  Chicago  paper 
offers  to  take  a  Smalley  from  a  New  York  journal  by 
paying  him  twice  as  much  money  as  he  gets.  Provincial 
journals  want  correspondents  at  ten  dollars  a  week,  and 
get  them.  Then,  they  may  quote  the  salient  paragraphs 
of  our  good  writers.  Our  journals,  even  in  New  York, 
under-estimate  the  value  of  the  scissors.  It  is  one  thing 
to  reprint,  and  another  thing  to  use  care  in  reprinting.  I 
remember  cutting  down  a  column  article  from  the  Sa- 
cramento Union  into  a  half-stick  editorial  note  in  the  Il- 
lustrated, and  within  'three  weeks  the  Union  innocently 
reprinted  the  note,  and  gave  a  column  of  comment  on  it. 
Watterson's  Courier-Journal  shows  a  style  of  reprinting 
that  makes  one  envious.  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
excels  in  this  way.  Dana  is  an  adept  with  the  scissors  as 
well  as  with  the  pen.  There  is  as  much  good  news 
wasted  in  the  exchange  and  foreign  files  every  day  as 
comes  over  the  wires.  Bowie's  wholly-written  paper  has 
its  peer  in  the  Courier-Journal,  which  is  original  only  in 
spots.  The  Chicago  Tribune  makes  admirable  use  of  the 
scissors,  especially  in  its  foreign  news. 

Q.  What  is  the  main  strength  of  a  journal  ? 

A.  The  man  who  runs  it.  The  journal  is  a  complete 
index  of  the  manager's  mind.  A  wretched  manager 
may  permit  a  subordinate  to  do  good  work,  but  the  gene- 
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ral  character  of  the  paper  will  be  wretched.  Every  one 
of  our  good  papers  has  a  man  of  character  at  its  head,  and 
the  power  of  the  paper  is  a  measure  and  an  illustration 
of  his  strength.  I  don't  believe  in  the  absurd  notion  that 
our  present  editors  had  journals  ready  made  for  them. 
No  paper  can  carry  an  idiot,  nor  can  an  idiot  save  a 
paper.  Gossips  said  that  Eaymond  made  the  Times  for 
Jennings.  If  Jennings  had  not  been  equal  to  the  Times 
of  to-day,  either  the  paper  would  have  fallen  or  Jen- 
nings would  have  fallen.  I  tell  you,  nothing  succeeds 
like  success.  Keid's  enemies  said  he  could  not  succeed 
Greeley.  Why,  man,  he  merely  went  on  as  he  had  been 
going  on  for  three  years — managing.  He  did  not  try 
to  be  an  advocate  like  Greeley.  He  is  constantly  be- 
coming more  of  a  journalist  than  a  writer.  No  success- 
ful manager  can  afford  to  write  much.  Men  like  Ben- 
nett and  Eeid  plan  their  battles  and  find  their  Murats  and 
Messenas  for  executing  them.  They  are  satisfied  to  ride 
along  the  line,  inspiring  the  cowards  and  praising  the 
brave  men.  The  victory  is  none  the  less  theirs.  Greeley 
was  merely  a  great  writer,  but  the  Tribune  developed  a 
larger  number  of  good  journalists  than  all  other  institutions 
combined.  Reid  is  more  practical  than  Greeley  was, 
has  tact,  treats  his  men  so  that  they  are  loyal  from  mere 
liking,  and  is  a  skillful  manager.  Jennings,  I  think,  runs 
more  to  writing,  and  he  writes  with  the  precision  of  a 
judge,  always  seeming  to  be  charging  a  jury.  Every 
sentence  is  a  decision,  and  his  last  words  read  like  a  law 
report,  as  if  he  were  summing  his  views  all  up  in  "  motion 
denied,"  or,  "judgment  affirmed."  The  Times,  however, 
is  so  practical  that  its  treatment  of  social  and  senti- 
mental subjects  is  cold,  hard  and  utilitarian.  Men  do 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  and  we  should  not  feed  canary 
birds  with  syllogisms.  Men  trust  the  Times  •  they  have 
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;u i  flection  for  the  Tribune.  Bennett? — well  Bennett 
minds  his  own  business,  and  the  Herald  is  just  what  it 
appears  to  be  on  the  outside. 

Q.  How  do  you  value  provincial  journalism  ? 

A.  It  is  the  most  charming  of  vocations.  Fancy  a 
mail  going  home  to  a  noon  dinner  and  taking  a  walk 
across  a  goose-pasture  after  "  tea ! '  Watterson,  with  the 
brain  of  a  Frenchman,  the  head  of  a  mocking  bird,  and 
the  stomach  of  a  hoodlum,  ought  to  be  happy  in  Louis- 
ville. He  need  have  no  dreams  of  circling  the  world ; 
he  brings  what  is  nice  to  Louisville  breakfast  tables. 
His  paper  is  small  enough  to  feel  all  his  power,  and 
big  enough  to  escape  cord-wood  subscriptions.  I  fancy 
that  Watterson  is  just  Bohemian  enough  to  like  beer 
as  well  as  champagne.  His  journalism  shows  both ;  and 
though  Dr.  Johnson  says  he  who  drinks  beer  thinks 
beer,  Watterson  makes  the  cheeriest  journal  in  the  land. 
As  a  thorough,  .everyday,  full  provincial  newspaper,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  surpasses  all  others.  Technically  it  is 
a  model,  and  is  representative.  It  is  sensible,  after  the 
manner  of  the  New  York  7Yw«s,  and  though  always  in- 
structive, is  sometimes  commonplace.  For  gruff  genius, 
Halstead  makes  the  best  showing.  He  writes  like  a  pub- 
licist, and  sometimes  calls  names  like  a  bantering  boy. 
I  ought  to  have  included  Halstead  among  those  who 
know  how  to  quote  and  reprint. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  of  country  papers  ? 
'  A.  You  must  ask  my  friend  William  Walter  Phelps, 
who  has  defined  them.  There  are  many  of  what  might  be 
called  country  papers,  that,  by  reason  of  good  editorship, 
rise  into  wide  importance,  showing  that  a  journalist  who 
wishes  to  do  good  work,  and  even  great  work,  need  not 
resort  to  a  very  large  city.  There  is  Ellis  H.  Roberts' 
Utica  Herald,  the  power  and  value  of  which  give  him 
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strength  as  a  national  statesman.  He  will  yet  be  Gov- 
ernor. John  M.  Francis,  of  the  Troy  Times,  and  recently 
Minister  to  Greece,  has  risen  above  countrified  jour- 
nalism. So  have  Locke  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  Bailey  of 
the  Danbury  News,  Pomeroy  of  the  La  Crosse  Democrat, 
"Wurts  of  the  Paterson  Press,  Brownlow  of  the  Knox- 
ville  Whig. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  real  countrified  paper  ? 

A.  One  that  has  no  importance  outside  its  county ; 
for  example  :  the  Pontiac  Bill-  Poster,  the  Bergen  County 
Democrat,  or  the  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  Eeid,  you  distinguished  between 
journalists  and  editorial  writers  :  have  you  ever  made  a 
classification  ? 

A.  ISTo  ;  but,  though  there  are  a  few  men  who  are  both 
journalists  and  writers,  one  quality  always  predominates 
according  as  the  possessor  is  a  moralizing  recluse  or  a 
man  of  the  world.  Among  writers  I  should  place 
Greeley,  Bryant,  Dana,  White,  Jennings,  Godwin,  Cong- 
den,  Carey,  Godkin,  Chamberlain,  Marble,  Bromley, 
Eoberts,  Francis,  Bowles,  Townshend,  Bundy,  Nordhoff. 
Among  journalists,  Bennett,  Keid,  Hudson,  Young,  Kay- 
mond,  Cummin gs,  (the  Massena  of  journalism),  Dr.  Wood, 
Connery,  Hassard,  Halstead,  Watterson,  Hardy,  Croly, 
Charles  De  Young,  Gibson,  Zebulon  White.  Of  course 
you  will  not  understand  me  as  meaning  that  the  jour- 
nalists cannot  write,  or  the  writers  manage  an  enterprise. 
There  are  Cobbetts  for  writing  and  Shermans  for  fighting ; 
yet  Cobbett  was  something  of  a  soldier,  and  Sherman  is 
far  from  being  a  dull  writer.  Not  every  good  writer  can 
write  for  a  newspaper,  as  you  may  see  in  letters  sent  by 
authors,  lawyers  and  divines  to  the  daily  press,  wherein 
they  love  to  repeat,  "  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any- 
thing more  to  say."  Dr.  Wood  always  treated  such  men 
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mercilessly.  If  I  wanted  a  really  available  journalistic 
column  article  on  the  Public  Lands  or  the  United  States 
Senate,  I  would  much  rather  let  John  McCabe,  the  fore- 
man of  our  composing  room,  do  it,  than  to  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  a  Bancroft,  a  Kinglake,  or  a  Sumner.  Even 
Phillips,  who  is  terse,  loses  everything  by  compression  of 
space. 

Q.  How  would  you  educate  the  young  journalist  ? 

A.  I  believe  our  printers  and  pressmen  correctly  call  me 
"  the  boy ;  "  so  I  suppose  any  scheme  of  education  that  I 
should  lay  down  would  be  one  of  dreamy  ambition 
rather  than  of  experience.  The  books  I  read,  or  am 
always  "going  to  read,"  are  not  many.  Reid  and  Croly 
think  of  a  school  of  journalism.  I  don't.  Give  the  boy  a 
good  academical  education,  not  omitting  Latin  and  the 
modern  languages,  put  him  to  writing  wrappers  on  a  large 
daily  journal,  and  let  him  work  up  to  the  city  department 
That  would  make  a  Cummings  of  him,  if  it  were  possible 
to  make  another  naughty  but  immense  Cummings.  Cum- 
mings was  a  great  journalist,  worthy  of  study,  and  he 
wrote  fine  descriptive  articles  in  first-rate  reporter's  Eng- 
lish ;  but  his  mind  did  not  moralize,  and  he  couldn't 
write  an  article,  full  of  intense  convictions,  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  For  style  of  writing,  for  form,  strength  and  com- 
pression, study  the  broad-axe  English  of  such  men  as 
Greeley,  Cobbett,  Dana,  Congden,  Halstead,  Godkin,  Gib- 
son, Swift,  and  White.  If  you  would  add  something  of 
personality,  of  "  true  inwardness,"  study  John  Henry  New- 
man, Robert  Browning's  prose,  if  you  can  get  hold  of  it, 
Thoreau,  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Shelley  and  Thackeray,  not 
forgetting  Light  Horse  Harry  Watterson,  who  is 'a  com- 
pound of  Shelley,  Steele,  and  Dick  Swiveller.  These 
writers  have  more  or  less  song  in  them,  and  show  you 
how  to  be  personal  without  being  an  ass.  If  you  are 
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commonplace  read  Hugo  and  Phillips.  The  wants  of 
your  subjects  will  tell  you  what  information  you  need. 
My  idea  is  that  successful  men  read  a  few  books  much. 
The  best-used  books  in  Phillip's  library  seem  to  be  Bacon's 
Essays  and  the  English  Constitution.  Buckle,  on  the 
other  hand,  reads  everything.  Some  one  told  me  that 
Hugo  can't  read  English  books.  I  consider  the  State 
histories  and  books  of  travel  in  America  as  of  great  im- 
portance. In  order  to  compete  with  men  of  older  ex- 
perience, read  not  only  political  history,  but  also  political 
gossip  as  you  find  it  in  Greeley's  "  Eecollections,"  in  Par- 
ton's  books,  in  biographies  of  men  mainly.  There  is  a 
class  of  books  which  suggest  topics  for  writing — give  sug- 
gestions of  how  to-  treat  live  subjects.  DeTocqueville  is 
at  the  head  of  these,  and  I  should  add  Guizot,  Voltaire,  Car- 
lyle's  biographies,  Machiavelli,  Benthamyand  Hume's 
essays.  I  do  not  think  a  man  can  read  too  much  on  sub- 
jects that  affect  the  economies  of  life — Greeley's  forte. 
You  remember  the  anecdote  of  Daniel  Webster  winning 
a  suit  by  knowing  all  about  a  mustard  seed.  Well, 
Greeley  and  Franklin  won  men's  hearts  by  telling  them 
something  new  about  old  work.  They  studied  the 
science  of  common  life.  I  would  say,  go  further,  and 
study,  as  the  Times  sometimes  studies,  the  little  domestic 
economies.  The  editor  who  will  pleasantly  convince  a 
thousand  women  to  throw  away  frying-pans  and  get  grid- 
irons will  do  as  much  good  as  he  who  advises  a  thousand 
men  to  vote  for  Paddy  Teufelsdroch  for  Alderman.  I  '11 
warrant  that  on  the  first  of  May  you  shall  see  twenty 
brevier  articles  on  the  humorous  side  of  moving,  and 
that  you  will  not  see  on  about  the  25th  of  April  a  single 
article  in  any  type  whatever  advising  women  about  kinds, 
colors,  values  and  prices  of  carpets.  N.  C.  Meeker,  with 
a  hatful  of  such  subjects,  is  worth  a  half  dozen  cynical 
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geniuses  like  N.  Crinkle  Wheeler,  prettily  talking  about 
sea-green  Mirabeaus  and  poudrette  and  point-lace.  If  you 
would  put  your  practical  wisdom  into  cheery  paragraphs, 
study  the  elder  Bennett,  who  knew  how  to  write  para- 
graphs better  than  any  man  of  his  day,  unless  we  except 
Weed  and  Prentice.  It  is  a  great  art,  that  of  paragraph 
writing.  Dana  and  Bromley  excel  at  it  A  paragraph  of 
two  sentences  is  the  model  paragraph  ;  but  long  or  short, 
it  should  first  tell  a  fact,  and  then  point  a  moral  as  quick 
ns  a  flash.  Greeley  couldn't  write  a  paragraph ;  nor 
could  Young.  The  very  qualities  which  made  them 
good  leader-writers  prevented  them  from  writing  a  para- 
graph. There  lenses  were  convex.  Bennett's  and  Pren- 
tice's were  concave.  Hugo  is  a  great  paragraph  writer, 
and  he  furnishes  you  with  a  naughty  model.  The  first 
part  should  be  like  the  demand  of  the  English  Colonel 
at  Waterloo ;  the  conclusion  should  be  like  Cambronne's 
reply. 

Q.  What  are  specimens  of  good  reportorial  style  ? 

A.  Oh!  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  Reid's  Gettysburgh, 
Young's  Commune,  Scott's  novels,  Cumming's  Manhattan 
Club  Conclave,  Pickwick  Papers,  and  Walpole's  Letters. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  leading  or  in  following  public 
opinion  ? 

A  Both.  In  quiet,  twilight  times,  when  peace  reigns,  in- 
terpret to  people  their  own  half-distinct  opinions.  Have 
you  never  heard  a  man  say,  as  he  read  a  revelation  of  good 
sense,  "  I  have  often  thought  of  that  ?  "  The  truth  was  in 
him,  and  the  article  had  brought  it  out.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  times  of  turbulency  and  consternation,  let  men's  minds 
be  led  from  chaos  to  clear  truth.  It  is  only  in  such  times 
that  civilization  takes  a  step  higher,  makes  one  of  those 
upward  spiral  movements  which  Goethe  calls  historical. 
Then  the  true  journalist  is  a  John  the  Baptist,  the  voice 
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of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Then  men  become 
great.  Witness  Demosthenes  as  an  orator,  and  Patrick 
Henry,  and  Sam  Adams,  and  Chatham,  and  Sumner. 
Phillips,  I  remember,  compared  the  anti-slavery  agitation 
to  the  ever-restless  ocean,  which  is  pure  because  never 
still.  There  are  hot  times  when  men's  feet  turn  towards 
truth,  and  when  he  is  the  leader  who,  at  the  right  moment, 
gives  the  command  to  march. 
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"  CINCINNATI   COMMERCIAL." 

[Part  of  an  address  before  the  Kentucky  State  Press  Association, 
May  20,  1874.] 

IF  we  of  the  press  should  ask  our  best  friends,  not 
of  our  occupation,  to  tell  us  faithfully  in  what  estimation 
the  world  holds  us,  and  they  should  kindly  consent,  for 
our  sake,  to  enable  us  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us, 
we  might  be  surprised  to  find  it  the  opinion  of  the  judi- 
cious that  we  have  not  reached  the  perfection  of  public 
usefulness ;  and  that  the  press,  viewed  from  the  highest 
points,  and  weighed  in'  the  largest  balance,  would  be 
found  seriously  wanting. 

The  newspaper  sings  the  song  of  the  poet,  who  has  the 
merit  of  candor,  if  not  the  gift  of  melody — "  I  celebrate 
myself."  The  virtues  of  advertising  have  been  much 
commended,  and  certainly  the  press  partakes  freely  of  its 
favorite  prescription — taking,  indeed,  the  lion's  share  of 
the  medicine  that  is — the  opposite  of  an  "  oblivious  anti- 
dote." Whatever  then  it  may  lack,  our  business  has  the 
amplest  conspicuity.  Our  lights  shine  like  the  lamps  of 
the  cities  on  the  hills. 

The  printed  paper  sheet  is  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  age.  The  balm  and  spices,  political 
and  personal,  that  give  the  familiar  flavor,  enter  pecu- 
liarly into  the  airs  that  lap  this  Continent.  One-half  of 
the  world's  fourteen  thousand  periodicals  are  issued  in 
North  America,  and  one-half  of  these  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  so  that  we  may  be  sure  the  people  who 
are  sinful  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe — measured  by  the 
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newspaper  census — are  sinners  against  the  light  and 
knowledge  that  the  "able  editor"  radiates. 

If  there  tis  one  thing  that  troubles  us  more  than  an- 
other, it  is  not  obscurity — nor  is  it  lack  of  influence.  The 
press  has  affluence  of  power,  but  it  appears  rather  in 
stimulating  than  in  directing  the  forces  of  popular  move- 
ments. One  cannot  be  confident  that  it  does  not  some- 
times augment  the  tenacity  of  original  sin  and  strengthen 
the  vigor  of  total  depravity.  Its  capacity  in  exciting  re- 
volutions and  enkindling  wars  has  imposing  examples, 
and  has  readier  recognition  than  any  ability  it  may  pos- 
sess to  guide  with  wisdom  the  fiery  storms  it  has  fanned  ; 
but  there  is  an  impression  abroad  that  sometimes  after 
sowing  the  winds  the  press  reaps  with  singular  advan- 
tage the  harvest  of  the  whirlwind. 

It  may  be  that  we  wield  among  the  implements  of  our 
industry  the  trumpet  of  Fame  and  the  thunders  of  Jove, 
and  that  we  possess  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs 
of  the  day ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  cheap  fa- 
cilities of  publicity  lead  us  into  the  temptation  to  mag- 
nify our  office.  Now,  shall  we  not,  under  a  sense  of 
responsibility  inconsistent  with  ostentation,  correct  the 
besetting  tendency  to  exaggerate  our  prerogatives — if  in- 
deed we  have  any — and  considerately  define  the  limita- 
tions of  our  duties  and  labors. 

There  is  an  illustrious  sentence  written  by  George  Ma- 
son, of  Virginia,  that  is  apt  here : 

"  No  man  or  set  of  men  is  entitled  to  exclusive  or  separate 
emoluments  or  privileges  from  the  community,  but  in  considera- 
tion of  public  services." 

These  are  words  of  wisdom,  and  there  are  no  persons 
to  whom  they  may  be  more  useful  than  those  described 
as  "members  of  the  press."  We  must  not  consent  to  be 
reckoned  as  a  caste — to  be  classified  as  a  tribe — a  pecu- 
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liar  people  set  apart  for  stated  service  and  special  censure 
or  reward.  .We  must  resist  the  presumptions  of  ignor- 
ance not  in  our  midst,  and  the  affectations  of  the  vain 
among  ourselves,  that  our  rights  are  not  precisely  those 
of  our  fellow -citizens. 

There  are  no  privileges  of  the  press  that  are  not  the 
privileges  of  the  people.  Any  citizen  has  the  right  to 
tell  the  truth — speak  it  or  write  it — for  his  own  advan- 
tage and  the  general  welfare.  No  editor  can  properly 
claim  in  court  or  on  the  street  more  than  that  Our 
equality  in  rights  with  our  neighbors  is  positive.  If  we 
have  the  means  of  addressing  a  larger  audience  than 
others  have,  there  is  an  increase  of  responsibility,  not  an 
enlargement  of  right  If  we  strike  with  the  longest  pole 
we  may  "  knock  the  persimmons  "  from  the  tree-tops  out 
of  the  reach  of  other  sticks,  but  the  fruit  is  not 'ours  un- 
til we  gather  it ;  and  as  for  the  grapes  that  are  sour,  we 
must  learn  to  look  upon  them  with,  if  possible,  more 
than  the  fox's  philosophy,  for  they  will  glitter  on  the  in- 
accessible arbors  forever. 

It  is  implied  in  the  severe  and  luminous  words  we 
quote  from  George  Mason,  that  in  consideration  of  pub- 
lic services  men  become  entitled  to  emoluments  and 
privileges  from  the  community.  We  enumerate  among 
those  emoluments  wages  in  proportion  to  works — the 
good  will  of  honest  men — the  reputation  for  helpful 
deeds  that  asserts  title  to  public  respect  and  confidence ; 
and  among  those  privileges,  the  enjoyment  of  the  en- 
mity of  the  vicious,  the  malice  of  the  robbers  of  the 
people  and  the  hatred  of  the  swindlers  of  the  poor.  No 
set  of  men — not  even  those  who  have  charge  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws — are  in  a  more  commanding 
position  to  render  themselves  worthy  of  grateful  remem- 
brance than  that  in  which  it  is  practicable  for  us  to  place 
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ourselves.  Competency  for  the  public  service  can  come 
only  from  dutiful  preparation  for  it.  If  .we  accept  no 
favors,  we  may  exact  justice.  If  we  claim  for  ourselves 
only  what  we  earn,  we  can  deny  to  others  that  which  they 
do  not  deserve. 

The  thing  needful  first  in  establishing  a  base  of  opera- 
tions for  the  help  of  the  people,  against  those  who  are 
mighty  in  cunning  to  devour  their  substance,  is  Integrity ; 
and  with  it  belong  the  courage  of  convictions  and  the 
consciousness  of  independence.  With  these  we  are 
equipped  for  the  field,  and  the  field  is  the  world.*  •*  * 

We  come,  then,  to  assert  the  considerations  of  keeping 
faith  with  our  subscribers,  and  of  honorable  dealing  with 
the  public  at  large,  as  well  as  of  our  own  moral  attitude, 
urge  that  in  our  columns  the  reading  matter  and  the  ad- 
vertisements should  always  be  kept  apart  and  distinct ; 
and  that  there  should  be  between  the  press  and  the  State 
a  separation  as  clearly  defined  as  between  the  State  and 
the  Church. 

This  means,  in  regard  to  the  distinction  of  advertise- 
ments and  reading  matter,  that  we  have  space  to  sell,  not 
opinions  of  which  we  make  merchandise  ;  and  in  respect 
to  the  separation  of  the  press  and  the  State,  it  does  not 
mean  absence  from  affairs,  but  identity  with  the  people — 
activity  with  productive  industry,  not  partnership  with 
consuming  officials  and  their  co-operative  contractors. 

If  we  print,  as  matter  selected  for  the  public  informa- 
tion, or  as  prepared  by  ourselves  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  reader,  that  which  represents  an  individual  inter- 
est, and  are  paid  for  it,  how  can  we  escape  the  imputa- 
tion that  we  have  sold  our  influence  with  those  who  re- 
pose confidence  in  us  ? 

An  article  appears  in  editorial  position  and  type  in  a 
respectable  journal — or  to  be  exact,  in  a  journal  that  to 
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confiding  readers  seems  to  be  responsible — recommending 
as  a  safe  and  remunerative  investment  the  bonds  of  a 
railroad  or  canal,  in  course  of  construction  from  Green- 
land to  Siberia.  A  flattering  tale  is  told  of  the  genial 
climate  and  fertile  soil  of  the  happy  land  between  Hud- 
son's Bay  and  Alaska — of  the  early  apple  blossoms  and 
the  grasses  and  wild*  flowers  of  the  long  summer-time, 
and  the  fruits,  the  corn,  and  sweet  fodder,  and  all  the 
ripeness  of  lingering  autumn — in  the  superb  region,  wa- 
tered by  the  abounding  rivers  that  run  to  the  Polar  Sea 
and  tempered  by  the  soft  winds  from  Northern  Asia  rich 
with  the  musk  of  the  roses  of  Spitzbergen.  Among 
those  who  read  this  glowing  fiction  (which  is  made  to 
bristle  with  certificates  and  statistics),  and  who,  as  they 
understand  it,  take  the  word  of  the  editor  they  believe 
in  for  its  truth,  are  men  and  women  who  have  little 
hoards  of  money,  the  net  product  of  many  years'  hard 
work  and  hard  saving  ;  and  they  want  to  place  it  where 
it  will  be  safe  and  yield  a  moderate  income.  So  they  in- 
vest their  capital,  made  precious  by  their  hopes  and 
prayers,  and  sacred  by  the  purity  of  the  devotion  it  re- 
presents, in  the  "  gold-bearing  bonds  "  that  have  no  other 
security  than  the  production  of  tropical  fruits  in  the  Arc- 
tic Sahara ! 

Has  not  the  editor  assisted  in  the  robbery  of  those  poor 
people,  and  is  not  the  money  paid  him,  for  his  indorse- 
ment of  a  rascally  romance,  in  the  nature  of  a  bribe  ?  Is 
it  sufficient  that  he  disclaims  responsibility  for  an  adver- 
tisement? Certainly  the  advertisement  should  be  classi- 
fied so  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  its  character 
as  matter  paid  for,  and  representing  not  the  editorial 
judgment,  but  the  enterprise  of  an  irrational  adventurer, 
or  an  unconscionable  scoundrel.  It  would  seem  that  the 
subscriber  for  a  newspaper  should  have  a  reasonable  as- 
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surance  in  its  principles  and  methods  of  business,  that  it 
is  not  to  be  used  by  sharpers  to  cheat  him. 

The  advertiser  is,  however,  the  difficult  person  to  deal 
with.  He  is  often  in  need  of  admonition  and  instruction 
for  his  edification  and  building  up  in  the  knowledge  of 
that  which  belongs  to  him  when  he  purchases  admission 
to  our  columns.  We  must  fix  the  point  in  the  public  un- 
derstanding that  the  newspaper  is  not  the  product  of  the 
favoritism  of  advertisers — that  the  editor  does  not  exist 
solely  by  the  grace  of  the  Being  who  puts  an  advertise- 
ment in  his  paper,  but  has  in  his  daily  labor,  if  in  noth- 
ing else,  visible  and  rightful  means  of  support — that 
newspaper  property  is,  like  other  property,  fairly  produc- 
tive if  carefully  managed — that  the  subscriber,  decently 
dealt  with,  gets  the  worth  of  his  money — that  the  adver- 
tiser does  not  bestow  a  benefaction  and  confer  a  solemn 
and  everlasting  obligation,  but  engages  in  a  transaction  of 
a  purely  business  character  for  his  own  benefit — that  he 
does  not  patronize  the  press,  but  that  the  press  furnishes 
him  the  indispensable  means  of  reaching  the  public,  and 
when  he  has  paid  the  bill  is  on  equal  footing  with  him. 
Now,  if  he  proposes  to  purchase  anything  more  than 
space,  the  advantage  of  good  position  and  the  most  at- 
tractive style  that  can  be  offered  for  the  display  of  his 
matter,  he  mistakes  his  relations  with  the  press,  or  they 
are  not  of  a  sort  that  should  have  our  approbation. 

Perhaps  some  advertisers  may  hesitate  to  come  down 
from  the  pedestal  they  have  occupied  for  a  long  time  as 
the  patrons  and  benefactors  of  the  press.  It  may  be,  if 
they  cannot  occupy  our  columns  as  they  please,  that  they 
will  withdraw  their  inestimable  boons  and  permit  the 
press  to  languish  and  the  people  to  mourn ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  should  proceed  so  as  to  guard  against  the 
peril  of  misfortune  so  sore. 
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Still,  the  press  we  think  strong  enough  to  determine 
the  law  of  its  business,  and  to  "relegate"  the  advertiser 
to  his  own  proper  part  of  the  paper ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  managers  of  newspapers  who  have  the 
nerve  to  lay  down  the  law  and  live  up  to  it,  will  find 
themselves  sustained  on  all  sides,  keeping  the  good  things 
they  have  got,  and  reaching  out  with  strengthened  hands 
for  the  golden  promises  of  the  future.  In  the  make-up 
of  the  newspaper  we  must  "draw  the  line  somewhere" 
between  the  matter  that  is  for  the  general  entertainment, 
information  and  instruction,  and  that  which  is  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  individual  purposes  ;  and  we  should  draw 
the  right'  line  once  for  all — that  paid  matter  shall  be  pub- 
lished so  that  the  fact  will  not  be  concealed.  If  this 
could  be  declared  and  established  by  the  press  as  an  in- 
variable rule,  an  immense  and  perplexing  embarrassment 
would  be  removed.  We  should  gain  much,  and  nobody 
could  lose  anything  that  ought  not  to  be  lost  The  ad- 
vertisers who  are  fond  of  editing  our  papers  for  us  would 
not,  perhaps,  give  up  the  habit  of  dictating,  and  the  van- 
ity of  advertising  editorially,  without  protesting  a  good 
deal,  but  presently  there  would  be  among  them  the  dawn 
of  a  brighter  intelligence  and  the  clearness  of  the  better 
way.  Unquestionably  they  would  have  advantages  in 
accepting  fully  the  responsibility  for  the  publicity  of 
their  own  enterprises.  When  it  becomes  known  that 
the  editorial  article  is  purchasable,  its  force  has  passed 
away. 

Advertising  agents  are  vigorous  in  their  opinions,  and 
it  seems  to  be  their  finest  stroke  of  business  to  thrust  an 
advertisement  into  a  place  where  they  are  told  it  cannot 
go,  and  to  get  rates  which  they  are  assured  it  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain ;  but  in  spite  of  the  theory  of  those  agents 
it  often  occurs  that  a  simple  advertisement  has  strength 
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that  a  local  paragraph  or  an  editorial  notice  cannot  have. 
The  advertiser  has  familiar  knowledge  of  the  transactions 
in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  knows  how  to  express  him- 
self about  them  in  the  most  telling  terms ;  and  when  he 
goes  before  the  public  fairly,  giving  his  own  clear-cut  ex- 
pression to  his  announcement,  identifying  it  with  firm- 
name  and  location  of  business,  it  comes  out  with  the  ring 
of  reality,  genuine,  stamped  with  authenticity  and  com- 
manding confidence.  It  has  the  official  tone,  for  it  is  by 
authority  on  the  subject  treated,  and  has  the  value  of  ob- 
vious verity.  Many  business  men  thoroughly  understand 
this.  Their  experience  teaches  that  the  efficiency  of  an 
advertisement  that  appears  as  the  thing  it  is,  exceeds  that 
of  any  false  pretense,  local  or  editorial,  or  of  any  article 
smuggled  into  the "  reading  matter "  that  is  so  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  the  negotiators  whose  schemes  demand 
the  deception  of  the  customer.  This  is  the  lesson  it  is 
important  to  teach  the  others. 

The  art  of  the  accommodation  of  the  advertiser,  and 
the  ways  of  pleasing  him,  we  should  cultivate  and  em- 
ploy. When  he  has  been  taught  the  principles  upon 
which  he  can  proceed  with  us,  we  may  count  upon  him 
as  amenable  to  reason.  Then  we  must  take  him  into  the 
sanctum  and  impart  some  of  that  intelligence  about  the 
details  of  our  relations  with  the  world  which,  though 
evolved  long  ago  from  our  experience,  has  not  passed  into 
the  common  fund  of  information  and  taken  the  common 
form  of  precepts. 

All  should  know  that  an  advertisement  is  not  con- 
spicuous in  proportion  as  it  is  displayed — that  there  is 
great  prominence  of  type  without  attractiveness  to  the 
eye — that  excessive  solicitation  is  repulsive — that  if 
the  classification  of  advertisements  is  careful  and  com- 
plete, arid  the  make-up  of  the  paper  according  to  a 
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system  that  is  plain,  the  reader  knows  where  to  look  for 
what  he  wants,  and  turns  there  without  regard  to  the  size 
of  the  type,  the  oddity  of  arrangement,  or  the  location  of 
the  classification  head — whether  it  is  inside  or  outside, 
first  page  or  last 

We  can  illustrate  this  by  a  familiar  instance.  It  would 
be  preposterous,  in  Philadelphia,  to  hold  a  public  meet- 
ing, for  a  religious  or  political,  social  or  benevolent  pur- 
pose, without  advertising  it  in  the  Ledger.  When  the 
Philadelphian  wants  to  know  what  meetings  are  to  be 
held,  he  looks,  not  to  the  local  column,  but  to  the  adver- 
tised notices.  If  he  should  see  a  "  local  "  reference  to  a 
meeting  he  would  not  know  whether  it  was  authorized  or 
or  not ;  but  the  regular  advertised  notice,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  city,  give  the  names  and  date,  hour 
and  place,  and  is  exactly  to  the  point.  There  is  no  non- 
sense about  it,  and  it  means  business.  Here  is  a  public 
policy  worthy  to  be  studied  and  imitated;  and  if  the 
Philadelphia  system  were  generally  adopted  it  would 
save  us  from  many  amiable  but  presumptuous  demands 
— from  unprofitable  repetitions  of  wearisome  common- 
place, and  confusion  that  is  irritating. 

The  English  style  of  newspaper  advertising  has 
much  to  commend  it  In  posters  flaming  on  the 
walls,  in  sign-boards,  in  utilizing  famous  scenery 
with  glaring  announcements,  England  surpasses  us. 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  competes, 
in  placarding  landscapes,  with  the  jocund  proprietors 
of  patent  medicines,  and  with  the  London  Tele- 
graph, which  proclaims  throughout  the  land  and  along 
the  sea  the  joyful  tidings  of  the  "  largest  circulation  in 
the  world."  The  beauties  of  nature  are  of  course  en- 
hanced by  the  gigantic  lettering  of  the  most  notable  spots 
with  the  most  famous  texts  of  Scripture.  But  the  adver- 
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tising  in  the  journals  of  England  is  neat,  not  gaudy.  It 
is  high-priced,  and  the  prices  are  unchangeable.  It  is  the 
boast  of  the  London  Times  counting-room  that  the  price 
of  advertising  has  not  varied  a  penny  a  page  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  The  advertisements  in  the  first-rate 
English  newspapers  are  rigorously  classified.  The  peo- 
ple seek  their  "wants"  under  the  appropriate  heads. 
Among  the  advantages  of  this  system  is  the  promotion 
of  the  beauty  of  typography.  The  heavy  rates  charged 
for  advertisements,  and  firmly  maintained,  yield  a  large 
revenue  from  a  small  space,  and  this  gives  room  for  the 
use  of  plain  type  in  the  reading  matter.  If  we  could  rid 
ourselves  at  once  of  the  grotesque  displays,  and  of  the 
fraudulent  advertising  as  reading  matter,  the  appearance 
as  well  as  the  character  of  the  American  newspaper 
would  be  improved  ;  and  without  reducing  our  profits  we 
might  enlarge  our  type  and  spare  the  eyesight  of  the  stu- 
dents of  current  history. 

We  pass  from  the  discussion  of  business  management 
to  our  larger  relations  with  the  people.  Rings — and  there 
is  a  whole  history  in  the  word — are  combinations  to  con- 
trol public  affairs  in  private  interest. 

Rings  rule  in  the  Court  Houses,  the  State  Houses,  the 
City  Halls,  and  the  National  Capitol.  The  ring  is  the 
reality  of  power.  Congressmen,  Legislators,  Councilmen 
— these  are  the  puppets  that  leap,  and  mouth,  and  dance 
as  the  master  touches  the  wires.  The  boast  of  the  Bour- 
bon, "  I  am  the  State/'  was  folly.  Our  sovereign  may 
speak  to  the  same  effect  as  a  matter  of  business.  It  is 
from  this  State — from  the  sovereignty  of  rings — that  we 
should  separate  the  press.  The  condition  of  the  country 
under  ring  rule — which  is  nothing  new  indeed,  but  con- 
stantly taking  under  exposure  shapes  that  augment  its 
odium — excites  indignation,  disgust  and  alarm. 
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In  Lowell's  poem,  written  in  Florence  on  the  death  of 
Agassiz,  are  these  terrible  lines,  whose  fitness,  we  may 
fear,  will  make  them  stick  for  some  time  : 

44  1  scanned  the  festering  news  we  half  despise, 

Yet  scramble  for  no  less, 
And  read  of  public  scandal,  private  fraud, 
Crime  Haunting  scot-free  while  the  mob  applaud, 
Office  made  vile  to  bribe  unworthiness, 

And  all  the  un  wholesome  mess. 
The  Land  of  Broken  Promise  serves  of  late 
To  teach  the  Old  World  how  to  wait." 

Now,  however  the  news  may  fester,  it  is  not  unwhole- 
some. The  news  is  the  truth,  and  the  truth  is  profitable 
to  all  men.  It  is  not  the  editorial  duty  to  prepare  a 
proper  article  of  intelligence,  or  to  tamper  with  its  color- 
ing, but  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature.  Our  citizens 
have  no  guardians.  They  are  responsible  for  themselves 
to  themselves.  There  is  neither  priest,  nor  soldier,  nor 
editor  ordained  to  administer  the  truth  as  the  people  can 
bear  it.  It  is  information,  rather  than  instruction,  that 
they  demand.  The  whole  truth  is  their  requirement 
and  right,  and  it  is  at  our  hands  they  should  re- 
ceive it.  We  must  presume  them  capable  always  of 
the  application  of  the  facts  for  their  own  enlightenment  ; 
and  we  want  the  winds  stormy  as  need  be  and  the  sun- 
light fiery  as  may  be,  in  all  the  places  of  public  business, 
without  sensitiveness  for  the  feelings  of  the  great  poets 
abroad  or  of  the  small  politicians  at  home. 

We  do  not  assume  too  much,  and  perhaps  will  not  be 
contradicted  in  asserting  that  the  main  dependence  of  the 
people  for  the  degree  of  relief  that  it  is  rational  to  hope  for 
from  the  desolating  evil  of  the  times,  is  upon  the  press.  If 
the  press  should  prove  untrue  to  the  people,  and  the  bur- 
dens of  wrongs  —  under  which  there  is,  thus  far,  greater 
fatigue  than  resentment  —  accumulate,  there  are  deeper 
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and  darker  troubles  for  us  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 
There  is  no  exemption  here  from  the  curses  that  have 
blighted  other  lands.  We  must  live  uprightly  and  deal 
justly  with  our  neighbors  if  we  would  have  peace ;  and 
we  should  remember  the  universal  law  that  uncleanliness 
means  pestilence,  and  that  the  inheritance  of  profligacy 
is  famine. 

How  shall  the  press  be  purified  and  made  strong  for  the 
work  of  reformation  ?  That  which  is  above  all  required  is 
the  unfaltering  faithfulness  of  the  press  to  the  people. 
Our  proposition  is  to  disassociate  the  editors  and  the 
rings,  to  enlighten  public  sentiment  on  this  topic,  and 
trust  to  the  creation  of  public  opinion  against  the  patron- 
age of  the  press  by  officials — to  make  the  submission  of 
the  press  to  the  base  uses  of  the  rings,  State,  municipal, 
or  national,  an  intolerable  disgrace.  Official  advertising 
is  a  baleful  delusion.  It  don't  pay  in  any  sense.  It 
gives  the  agent  of  the  ring  having  the  patronage  to  be- 
stow a  grip  upon  the  editor  who  accepts  it ;  and  the 
plain  rule  that  one  good  turn  deserves  another  is  not  in 
operation,  for  the  editor  is  expected  to  give  ten  favors 
where  he  gets  one — and  if  he  does  not  repay  his  self- 
styled  patrons  in  that  proportion  at  least,  he  is  accused 
of  ingratitude.  The  editor  who  is  not  in  jobs  is  not  out 
for  lack  of  opportunity,  for  the  press  is  appealed  to  in- 
cessantly to  participate  in  some  of  the  enterprises  plan- 
ned to  divide  the  spoil  gathered  by  taxation  or  yielded 
by  unwarranted  monopolies,  and  newspaper  influence  is 
equivalent  to  cash ;  but  the  editor  who  pays  for  a  share 
in  a  job  with  his  "influence,"  not  only  participates  in  the 
swindle,  he  sells  himself  into  servitude  and  becomes  a 
slave  of  the  ring. 

Of  course,  we  need  not  talk  about  the  abolishment  of 
official  advertising.  That  is  impracticable.  And  yet  the 
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great  mass  of  advertisements  of  an  official  character  are 
frauds — they  are  manufactured  as  a  part  of  some  scheme 
to  take  money  from  the  pockets  of  those  who  have 
earned  it,  and  without  giving  an  equivalent,  to  place  it 
in  the  pockets  of  those  who  have  not  earned  it.  There 
is  contamination  in  that  money;  and  when  the  prese 
participates  in  the  profits  of  plunder,  it  is  not  only  im- 
possible that  its  influence  should  be  in  behalf  of  the 
right,  but  it  must  inevitably  become  the  chosen  weapon 
of  the  wrong.  The  freedom  of  the  press  from  legal  re- 
strictions prepared  in  the  interest  of  dynasties,  or  other 
forms  of  despotism,  to  harass  and  intimidate  those  who 
are  against  their  perpetuation,  is  important,  but  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  from  official  favor  is  to  us  of  greater 
pertinence.  We  should  guard  against  the  loss  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  by  insisting  that  it  shall  have  no 
favoritism  from  the  authorities. 

There  have  been  times  when,  and  places  where,  editors 
found  it  troublesome  to  pay  for  their  share  of  the 
beverages  consumed  in  a  social  way.  Occasionally  even 
yet  it  occurs  that  hats,  fruit,  poultry,  bottles  of  spark- 
ling drink,  suits  of  clothing,  boxes  of  segars,  even  jugs 
of  oily,  old,  copper-distilled  Kentucky  whisky  (the  very 
blandishments  of  bribery),  are  bestowed  upon  us  as  tes- 
timonials of  affection  or  of  the  gratitude  that  is  a  lively 
sense  of  benefactions  to  come.  This  is  a  mild  phase  of 
patronage,  but  in  all  its  forms,  though  it  may  be  sweet  to 
the  mouth,  it  is  bitter  in  the  belly.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
true  way  to  acknowledge  these  attentions  in  those  graceful 
paragraphs  that  you  all  know  so  well  how  to  turn,  say- 
ing at  once — Thank  you,  and  pray  do  not  do  so  any 
more. 

Now  do  not  let  us  be  alarmed  by  the  phrase  "  Inde- 
pendent Journalism."  It  is  overworked,  and  to  many  it 
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has  not  a  soothing  sound,  but  it  is  descriptive  of  a  con- 
siderable fact.  The  independent  journalist  is  one  who 
is  qualified  to  exclaim  with  Junius  : 

"  Whenever  Junius  appears  he  must  encounter  a  host  of  enemies. 
But  is  there  no  honorable  way  to  serve  the  public  without  en- 
gaging in  personal  quarrels  with  insignificant  individuals,  or  sub- 
mitting to  the  drudgery  of  canvassing  votes  for  an  election  ?  Is 
there  no  merit  in  dedicating  my  life  to  the  information  of  my 
fellow-subjects?  What  public  question  have  I  declined?  What 
villain  have  I  spared  ?" 

If  Junius  had  been  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  we  pre- 
sume he  would  have  found  it  in  his  temper  to  accept  per- 
sonal quarrels  rather  than  permit  public  infamies,  for  it  is 
at  times  difficult  to  strike  a  blow  that  harms  a  villain 
without  hurting  somebody,  and  we  are  not  always  able 
to  be  impersonal, -or  to  enjoy  the  advantage  he  had  of 
being  anonymous. 

How  far  the  press  has  failed  in  the  complete  perform- 
ance of  its  duty,  we  see  in  the  fact,  that  while  there  is  a 
"  Boss  "  in  every  city  in  the  country,  there  is  but  one  in 
the  penitentiary.  It  should  appear  to  the  people — and 
we  must  make  it  appear — that  there  are  most  honorable 
careers  not  associated  with  office-holding ;  that  there  are 
better  places  than  official  positions  ;  that  the  information 
of  our  fellow-citizens  is  of  greater  consequence  than  to 
win  their  suffrage  for  individual  aggrandisement ;  that 
the  drudgery  of  canvassing  votes  does  not  become  the  best 
manhood,  and  is  harmful  to  the  people ;  that  the  public 
service  most  advantageous  is  not  through  flatteries  ;  that 
there  are  surer  measurements  of  popular  confidence  than 
by  counting  ballots ;  that  it  is  excellent  to  have  a  giant's 
strength  and  to  use  it  like  a  giant  in  facing  all  public 
questions  with  perfect  candor  and  sparing  no  villains. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  two  journals  issued 
on  this  continent  that  could  be  called  independent,  viz., 
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the  Herald  and  the  Tribune,  of  New  York.  They  were 
conducted  by  the  men  of  genius  who  founded  them. 
Ka<-l  t  expressed  the  character  of  the  man  who  made  it. 
,} ; 1 1 1 1 es  Gordon  Bennett  was  a  news  man.  Horace  Greeley 
was  ji  man  of  opinions — ideas,  if  you  please.  Bennett's 
paper  had  the  larger  circulation — Greeley's  the  greater 
influence.  Bennett  was  not  of  any  political  party,  and 
despised  them  all,  and  their  leaders  with  them,  and 
laughed  over  his  own  defeats.  Greeley  was  always  on 
higher  ground  than  his  party  occupied,  was  hopeful  of 
its  statesmen,  and  grieved  with  a  personal  sorrow  over  its 
discomfitures.  In  one  sense  he  was  a  party  man,  and 
believed  in  other  men,  but  he  never  spared  the  rod  among 
his  partisans  when  he  believed  they  betrayed  the  cause  of 
the  people.  If  the  qualities  of  the  two  great  journals — 
the  Herald  and  Tribune — could  have  been  combined,  the 
product  would  have  been  almost  the  ideal  newspaper. 
Distinct,  hostile,  but  associated  in  their  location  and  by 
their  strong  contrast,  they  were  the  only  American  jour- 
nals to  be  counted  out  of  party  calculations — known  to 
be  alike  fearless  and  unpurchasable.  Now  there  is  no 
considerable  city  in  the  country  that  is  without  a  news- 
paper, and  often  there  is  more  than  one,  either  absolutely 
independent,  or  approximating  that  condition ;  and  the 
more  independent  journals  are,  as  a  rule,  those  highest  in 
public  favor. 

A  great  share  of  the  work  appointed  for  the  press,  it  is 
clear,  can  not  be  done  by  the  journals  of  the  cities  alone. 
To  the  thousands  of  weekly  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  another  thousand  has  been  added  since  the  close 
of  the  war.  The  weekly  press  increases  in  numbers  faster 
than  the  daily  press  in  circulation,  and  the  host  of  editors 
of  the  town  and  county  papers  are  thoroughly-  aware  that 
they  are  a  power  in  the  land.  Let  us  avoid,  if  we  can, 
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the  hasty  expression  of  an  unsound  hope,  but  we  may 
trust  that  they  will  some  time  take  up  independent  jour- 
nalism for  themselves,  and  give  it  breadth  and  volume 
and  triumphant  illustration.  With  their  comprehensive 
aid  in  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare,  by  earnestly 
and  constantly  telling  the  truth  of  public  concern,  irre- 
spective of  inferior  considerations,  the  service  of  the 
people  by  the  press  will  be  well  done  and  glorious. 
Then  the  rule  of  the  rings  will  be  overcome,  and  the 
republican  form  of  government  approved  as  the  thriftiest 
and  most  honorable,  as  well  as  the  strongest  known 
among  men ;  there  will  be  no  more  sneering  across  the 
seas,  at  "the  land  of  broken  promise ; " — and  if  the  people 
of  the  Old  World  have  been  taught  to  wait  for  us  to 
brighten  the  paths  of  the  progress  of  mankind,  they  need 
be  no  longer  detained  by  the  dimness  of  our  example. 


In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.) 
Times,  Mr.  Halstead  gave  a  condensed  statement  of  his 
views  about  journalism,  as  follows  : 

"My  notion  of  the  duty  of  a  public  journalist  is  that 
he  should  print,  first  of  all,  the  news,  and  next  that  he 
should  speak  of  facts  without  favor  ;  and  that  he  should 
regard  himself  as  conducting  a  private  business,  never 
seek  office,  or  place  himself  in  the  position  of  a  tool  of 
politicians  and  the  instrument  of  rings. 

"  Cincinnati,  March  1,  1870." 

In  a  letter  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
the  Public  Ledger  building,  Philadelphia,  June  5th,  1867, 
Mr.  Halstead  said  : 

"  I  have. an  especial  admiration  for  a  truly  and  thor- 
oughly independent  newspaper ;  a  paper  that  is  conducted 
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for  the  express  purpose  of  placing  before  the  public  intel- 
ligence of  general  interest,  without  any  partisan  or  secta- 
rian bias  or  coloring  ;  the  publication  of  facts,  irrespective 
of  whom  they  may  help  or  hurt 

"  But  the  feature  of  the  Ledger  that  commends  itself  to 
me  most  decidedly  is  that  of  making  a  rigorous  distinc- 
tion between  advertisements  and  reading-matter.  I  read 
with  especial  pleasure  recently,  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
District  Court  of  your  city,  the  testimony  that  in  the 
Ledger  '  no  paid  matter  was  allowed  to  appear  in  the  local 
or  editorial  columns.'  I  can  say  to  you  that,  after  a  long 
struggle,  we  have  definitely  established  that  rule  in  the 
management  of  the  Commercial;  that  no  paid  matter, 
under  any  circumstances,  appears  in  the  paper,  except 
under  the  regular  classification  heads  of  the  advertising 
departments.  I  consider  that  an  essential  feature  of  an 
independent  journal,  and  one  the  general  establishment 
of  which  is  necessary  to  insure  the  self-respect  of  journal- 
ists, and  to  make  the  newspaper  business  legitimate  and 
honorable." 


FEEDERIC  HUDSON, 

FORMERLY  MANAGING   EDITOR   OF  "  THE   NEW  YORK 


QUESTION. — Have  you  heard  of  the  proposed  training 
school  for  journalists  ? 

ANSWER. — Only  casually,  in  connection  with  General 
Lee's  college,  and  I  cannot  see  how  it  could  be  made 
very  serviceable.  Who  are  to  be  the  teachers  ?  The 
only  place  where  one  can  learn  to  be  a  journalist  is  in  a 
great  newspaper  office.  General  Lee  would  have  made  a 
great  failure  if  he  had  attempted  to  found  a  course  for  jour- 
nalists in  his  university.  College  training  is  guod  in  its 
way,  but  something  more  is  needed  for  journalism. 

Q.  What  did  the  old  style  of  journalism  of  the  time 
of  the  Argus  arid  Washington  Intelligencer  amount  to  ? 

A.  They  were  thought  to  be  very  grand  affairs  in  those 
days,  and  did  possess  great  influence  in  their  peculiar 
way.  They  were  edited  by  politicians,  like  Croswell, 
Ritchie,  Hill,  Weed  and  Blair,  who  were  in  close  com- 
munion with  the  party  leaders  of  the  time.  These  last 
decided  what  policy  to  pursue,  and  the  organs  then  gave 
the  cue  to  the  smaller  papers  throughout  the  country,  who 
had  simply  to  follow  suit  to  their  lead,  as  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  an  independent  paper  in  those  clays.  The 
editors  of  that  period  were  simply  party  hacks,  and  not 
journalists.  The  Washington  Globe,  the  Richmond  En- 
quirer, the  Albany  Argus,  were  the  u  thunderers,"  but  the 
Richmond  Junta,  the  Ritchie  Cabinet  and  the  Albany 
Regency  furnished  the  lightning  which  was  to  strike  the 
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public.  I  remember  Mr.  Blair  once  called  on  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, and  was  shown  through  the  Herald  establishment. 
He  was  amazed,  and  seemed  to  have  no  idea  how  such  a 
concern  could  be  managed.  The  editors  of  thirty 
years  ago,  with  their  ponderous  discussions  of  politics 
and  political  intrigues,  had  no  conception  of  our  no- 
tions about  journalism,  yet  some  of  them  exercised  great 
influence  on  public  opinion  in  the  way  1  have  described. 

Q.  What  is  newspaper  enterprise  ? 

A.  That  expression  is  a  very  comprehensive  one.  If 
I  were  now  in  charge  of  a  great  metropolitan  daily  I 
would  make  use  of  the  telegraph  instead  of  resorting  to 
the  mails.  Enterprise  in  getting  news  is  the  thing  of 
prime  importance  in  journalism,  and  by  it  the  New  York 
journals  will  always  maintain  their  supremacy,  as  they 
can  afford  to  give  better  reports  than  any  other  journals. 
Of  course  I  keep  in  view  the  new  modes  of  transmitting 
newspapers  to  distant  points.  Newspaper  enterprise,  in 
the  days  of  the  old  stage-coaches,  consisted  of  pony  ex- 
presses. In  the  days  of  steam,  horses,  of  course,  became 
useless,  but  carrier  pigeons  were  available.  Now,  elec- 
tricity does  the  work,  and  it  should  do  all  the  work. 
The  pneumatic  despatch  lines  or  tubes  are  yet  to  do  their 
part. 

Q.  How  was  it  the  Herald  obtained  its  high  reputation 
for  liberality  in  paying  for  news  ? 

A.  We  never  had  any  fixed  rate,  but  paid  what  each 
piece  of  news  was  worth.  We  never  paid  too  high 
a  price.  I  saw,  lately,  a  printed  anecdote  about 
some  one  bringing  a  piece  of  news  to  the  Herald,  after 
taking  it  to  the  other  papers,  who  had  refused  to  pay  more 
than  a  small  price  for  it,  if  they  took  it  at  all,  while  we 
were  glad  to  get  it,  and  paid  handsomely  for  it  I  don't 
recall  the  exact  case  in  point,  but  it  is  an  illustration  of 
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the  style  we  practised,  and  doubtless  is  substantially  cor- 
rect. There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  different 
offices  as  to  the  value  of  a  piece  of  news.  There  were  very 
few  journalists  in  the  United  States  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago.  The  country  is  now  full  of  them.  In  judging  of 
news,  only  a  few  knew  how  to  estimate  its  real  value. 
Our  modern  journalists  are  alive  to  everything,  and  know 
the  importance  of  every  item  as  clearly  as  the  tea-tasters 
in  China  know  the  quality  of  the  different  kind  of  teas 
placed  before  them.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  rel- 
ative value  of  news  in  regard  to  the  space  allotted  thereto  ; 
and  the  details  of  an  event  should  not  be  given  beyond 
the  power  of  those  interested  to  read.  Thus  labor  re- 
ports should  not  be  very  long,  because  mechanics  have 
very  little  leisure  for  reading.  All  they  need,  with  ex- 
ceptions of  course,  are  the  salient  points,  clearly  and  com- 
prehensively given.  But  tact  and  experience  will  always 
regulate  this  matter. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  "  one-man  power"  in  the 
management  of  newspapers  ? 

A.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  "  one-man  power."  Each 
nation  has  a  head.  Armies  have  their  generals-in-chief. 
Ships  have  their  captains.  Shareholders  are  sometimes 
necessary  to  furnish  money,  but  they  should  not  have  in- 
terference with  the  management  of  the  paper.  They  are 
thinking  of  dividends,  and  nothing  else.  All  the  power 
and  responsibility  should  be  vested  in  one  man  ;  that  man 
must  be  an  able  one.  This  singleness  of  character  should 
distinguish  every  newspaper,  which  should  bear  the  im- 
press, on  every  line,  of  one  presiding  mind.  To  do  this 
properly  an  editor  must  be  a  man  of  commanding  intellect 
and  originality.  To  do  this  would  be  no  child's  play, 
but  it  is  work  which  is  as  fascinating  as  it  is  laborious, 
and  of  which  one  might  never  tire. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  special  theory  about  newspaper  or- 
ganization ? 

A.  I  think  a  newspaper  should  be  thoroughly  system- 
atized and  divided  into  departments.  Newspaper  estab- 
lishments, those  on  a  large  scale,  I  mean,  are  like  nations. 
They  have  their  home  government  and  their  foreign 
agents.  They  must,  therefore,  be  thorough  and  efficient 
in  organization,  and  there  should  be  promotion  from  the 
ranks  for  services  rendered. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible  ever  to  reach  anything 
like  a  science  of  journalism,  when  its  leading  professors 
differ  so  radically  on  most  of  the  leading  points  relative 
to  the  management  of  a  newspaper  ?  May  it  not  be  that 
each  successful  journal  supplies  a  want,  and  that  no  one 
can  be  made  to  suit  everybody  ? 

A.  If  you  could  combine  the  views  of  all  the  leading 
editors,  I  think  it  might  be  possible  to  perfect  a  science 
of  journalism.  The  Herald,  to  my  mind,  approaches  the 
ideal  paper  as  near  as  any  that  I  know.  It  is  always 
progressive,  and  is  scientific  to  that  extent.  Journalism, 
however,  is  not  a  science,  but  an  art,  and  the  success  of 
an  editor  depends  greatly  upon  the  news  at  his  command, 
and  the  way  he  handles  the  subjects  as  they  come  up. 
In  taking  the  daily  events  of  the  world  and  presenting 
them  clearly  on  his  sheet  before  the  public,  the  jour- 
nalist is  an  artist — a  Vandyke,  a  Murillo,  a  Raphael,  a 
Michael  Angelo.  But  in  journalism,  as  in  painting,  you 
will  find  a  great  many  daubs.  A  great  metropolitan 
journal  should  contain  the  latest  literary,  artistic  and 
scientific  news,  equally  with  other  intelligence,  with  com- 
ments, if  need  be,  by  the  ablest  specialists  in  each  of 
these  departments.  An  account  of  a  new.  painting,  a  new 
mowing  machine,  or  a  new  printing  press,  superior  to 
those  in  existence,  is  news,  and  is  to  be  treated  as  such. 
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Q.  How  about  the  price  of  our  great  dailies — could  it 
be  any  less  than  at  present  ? 

A.  I  think  Mr.  Greeley  was  wrong  in  his  desire  to 
cheapen  the  price  of  daily  newspapers.  He  was  originally 
opposed  to  one  cent  newspapers.  He  subsequently 
changed  his  mind.  The  people  will  pay  for  a  good 
article.  The  war  put  up  the  prices  too  high,  but  they 
will  ultimately  corne  down.  It  is  not  judicious  to  rely 
too  much  on  advertisements  for  revenue.  Circulation 
should  bear  its  proper  proportion.  Newspapers  cost  too 
little  already,  and  are  too  expensive  to  be  sold  for  any 
less  than  two  and  three  cents.  But,  after  all,  these  things 
are  controlled  and  regulated  by  surrounding  circumstances. 

Q.  Is  it  likely  that  evening  papers  will  ever  rival 
their  morning  contemporaries?  Since  the  telegraph  has 
been  so  widely  extended,  they  get  nearly  all  the  news  by 
daylight,  which  gives  them  a  great  advantage  ? 

A.  Yes,  that  is  partly  true,  but  I  doubt  if  they  can 
make  much  headway,  owing  to  the  short  time  they  have 
for  getting  their  news  in  type.  Besides,  people  haven't 
much  time  to  read  in  the  afternoon,  and  prefer  to  have 
something  light  and  lively.  Yet  there  has  been  great 
improvement  in  the  afternoon  press  of  late,  and  it  will,  no 
doubt,  develop  a  good  deal  more  in  the  future. 

Q.  Is  not  the  present  system,  of  giving  precedence  to 
the  publishing  department  of  a  newspaper  over  its  edi- 
torial department,  a  mistake  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  it  was  never  allowed  in  the  Herald,  where 
the  business  management  was  always  secondary  to  the 
editorial  policy.  Corporation  advertising  is  too  small  an 
inducement  to  buy  up  or  influence  a  great  journal  like 
the  Herald,  or  Times,  or  Tribune,  or  Sun.  All  public  adver- 
tisements should  be  treated  alike.  The  chambermaid  is 
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as  important,  as  an  advertiser,  as  an  alderrnan  or  a  presi- 
dent; indeed,  more  important  to  a  housekeeper. 

Q.  What  is  your  view  in  regards  to  party  politics  and 
newspapers  ? 

A.  No  great  journal  can  be  a  party  organ.  This  was 
the  cause  of  the  inferiority  of  the  Zribune  and  Times  in 
New  York  to  the  Herald.  The  latter  takes  sides,  but  it 
is  not  restricted  to  one  side.  The  London  Times  is 
an  illustration  of  how  independent  a  great  journal  should 
be.  The  charge  that  Walter  was  corrupt,  and  sold  out 
the  Times,  is  untrue.  He  is  credited  with  having  in- 
fluenced the  English  Government,  by  the  weight  of  his 
paper,  to  side  with  Spain  when  that  country  was  invaded 
by  Napoleon.  Yet,  afterwards,  when  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment sent  Walter  a  service  of  plate  in  recognition  of  his 
services,  he  was  quite  indignant,  and  sent  it  back  without 
even  letting  his  family  see  it  That  is  true  journalism. 

Q.  Are  there  not  too  many  newspapers  being  published  ? 

A.  No,  not  in  New  York,  and  there  is  room  for  more. 
When  the  News-Letter  was  the  only  paper  published  on 
the  Continent  it  printed  only  three  hundred  copies. 
They  help  each  other,  and  make  newspaper  readers. 
With  a  good  supply  of  readers  everything  else  follows  to 
make  up  journalism.  I  do  not  overvalue  editorial  writing, 
but  rather  take  the  view  of  Parton  in  rating  it  as  less 
influential  than  the  mode  in  which  the  news  is  collected 
and  presented.  It  is  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  newspaper 
every  day  that  makes  or  mars  its  power  as  a  public  organ. 
A  journal  must  not  be  good  in  spurts,  but  good  every 
day.  It  is  like  raising  hot-house  plants, — one  night's  error 
in  allowing  frost  to  get  at  them  may  spoil  a  season's  labor. 
Yet  editorials  may  be  made  very  influential.  A  journalist 
should  not  anticipate  events,  but  should  keep  just  in 
advance  of  them.  If  I  state  to-day  what  will  take  place 
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three  months  ahead,  the  public  do  not  care,  but  if  I  can  an- 
nounce what  will  happen  this  very  noon,  the  information 
carries  all  the  force  of  omniscience.  It  matters  little 
about  a  journalist's  consistency,  as  it  is  called,  if  he  keeps 
pace  with  public  opinion.  Frequently  inconsistency  is  only 
apparent.  Think  of  the  Spanish  proverb  :  II  sabio  muda 
conscio,  il  ncscio  no.  New  light  which  an  editor  receives 
changes  his  opinion,  as  was  strikingly  shown  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Herald  regarding  the  Mason  and  Slidell  seizure, 
and  the  course  of  the  London  Times  on  the  Burlingame 
mission.  But  there  are  certain  principles  which  must 
always  guide  a  journalist. 

Q.  What  about  anonymous  writing  then  ? 
A.  I  believe  in  that.  The  newspaper  should  be  su- 
preme, and  the  writer  secondary.  During  the  war  our 
war  correspondence  was  all  signed,  but  that  was  be- 
cause the  War  Department  wished  that  it  should  be  done, 
and  not  because  we  wanted  it  done.  Anonymous  writing 
helps  a  paper  also,  as  it  gets  all  the  credit  of  each  contri- 
butor's talent.  Many  public  men  have  dabbled  in  jour, 
nalism  in  the  intervals  of  other  occupations.  Caleb  Gush- 
ing was  a  good  journalist,  and  has  written  much  for  the 
press.  Lincoln  would  have  been  very  valuable  in  a  news- 
paper office,  as  his  fund  of  humorous  anecdotes  would 
often  have  come  into  play.  Daniel  Webster  tried  to 
write  editorials,  but  only  made  essays,  which  were  good 
in  their  way,  but  not  the  thing  for  a  daily  newspaper. 
More  and  better  work  can  be  got  out  of  a  second-rate  many 
who  is  allowed  ample  freedom,  than  from  one  of  superior 
merit  who  is  hampered  by  petty  restrictions.  It  is  a 
great  art  to  write  well  for  a  daily  journal,  and  requires 
the  highest  and  most  practical  talent.  I  would  prefer  a 
Messonnier  or  Leach  or  Cruikshank  as  my  illustrators, 
to  a  Church  or  a  Bierstadt 
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Q.  Do  you  think  the  Herald  will  continue  to  be  as 
great  a  paper  under  the  younger  as  under  the  elder  Ben- 
nett? 

A.  Yes,  I  believe  Mr.  Bennet,  Jr.,  inherits  his  father's 
journalistic  genius.  His  yachting  inclination  is  no  more 
than  Bonner's  or  Vanderbilt's  love  of  horses,  which  cer- 
tainly does  not  interfere  with  their  business  activity.  He 
has  inherited  too  much  money  to  go  through  the  drudgery 
of  editing,  but  he  will  develope  talent  and  enterprise 
everywhere.  The  Herald  itself  shows  his  journalistic 
talent.  The  12th  of  July  issue,  and  that  of  the  day  fol- 
lowing, was  a  stroke  of  editorial  genius,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  was  his  work ;  the  Livingstone  enterprise  was  a 
great  success  ;  and  he  has  kept  the  Herald  up  to  its  old 
standard,  and  up  to  the  times,  in  spite  of  the  talk  to  the 
contrary,  and  I  guess  he  has  only  just  commenced  work. 
Let  us  see  what  he  will  do. 


EDITORIAL   PERSONALITY. 

The  "  war  of  papers  "  did  not  have  its  origin  on  this 
continent.  Although  it  has  been  more  violent  here  than 
in  any  other  country,  leading  to  duels  and  street-fights 
It  began  in  England  as  far  back  as  1642.  Previously 
the  wits  of  the  theatres  and  coffee-houses  made  butts  of 
the  newspapers.  The  war  was  the  first  sign  of  intel- 
lectual vitality  in  the  press.  It  was  a  conflict  of  brains. 
Those  editors  who  accuse  others  of  being  villains,  liars, 
forgers,  blasphemers,  in  our  day,  are  not  originals.  Such 
epithets  were  applied  to  th,e  Mercurius  Aulicus  and  Mercu- 
rius  Aquaticus  by  the  Mercurius  Britannicus  in  1642,  when 
the  editor  of  the  latter  said,  "I  have  discovered  the  lies, 
forgeries,  insolencies,  impieties,  profanities,  blasphemies 
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of  the  two  sheets."  Our  modern  pen-warriors  use  no 
stronger  expressions.  They  are  a  little  more  senten- 
tiously  thrown  at  each  other.  They  use  one  epithet  at  a 
time.  That  is  all  the  difference.  There  is  more  force 
and  point  in  the  modern  mode.  When  a  political  friend 
of  Grovenor  Marcy  told  him  of  his  mistake  in  the  express- 
ion of  "to  the  victor  belongs  the  spoil,"  in  the  heated 
campaign  of  Jackson's  time,  he  replied  that  all  politicians 
held  the  same  opinion.  "  Yes,  yes,"  said  hisfiiend,  "  but 
they  are  not  so  silly  as  to  put  it  in  half  a  dozen  words 
that  every  body  can  remember."  When  Horace  Greeley 
applied  to  William  Cullen  Bryant  or  John  Bigelow  the 
epithet  "  you  lie,  villain,  you  know  you  lie,"  he  merely 
condensed  the  expression  of  the  Mercurius  Britannicus  of 
1643. 

Such  a  warfare  was  not  an  evil.  It  was  needed  two 
centuries  ago.  It  vitalized  the  press.  Abuse,  like  every- 
thing else,  can  be  overdone,  but  it  will  always  correct 
itself.  All  difference  of  opinion  is  healthy.  All  elements 
need  disturbance.  If  a  newspaper  goes  too  far  in  its 
criticisms,  that  journal  suffers.  Other  newspapers  do  not 
All  trades  and  professions  differ  in  views  and  in  opinion 
of  each  other.  There  is  no  more  esprit  du  corps  among 
clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  or  merchants,  than 
among  editors.  Journalists  parade  their  jealousies  and 
differences  on  the  public  clothes-line,  where  everybody 
can  see  them.  They  wash  their  "  dirty  linen"  before  the 
people,  and  in  the  most  exposed  places.  Other  profes- 
sions simply  use  their  own  premises  for  this  pur- 
pose.— HUDSON'S  History  of  Journalism,  p.  63. 


GEORGE  W.  CURTIS, 
EDITOR  OF  "HARPER'S  WEEKLY." 


[The  following  statement  of  the  relations  of  newspaper  and 
reader,  taken  from  the  Editor's  Easy  Chair,  in  Harper's  Monthly.} 

"ALTHOUGH  it  is  an  age  of  newspapers,  it  is  not  yet  cer- 
tainly decided  that  whatever  is  new  shall  therefore  be 
considered  news,  or  fit  for  the  public  eye.  An  inquisi- 
tive child,  poring  over  the  advertisements  in  many  papers, 
would  grievously  perplex  his  father  if  he  should  insist 
upon  an  explanation  of  much  that  he  reads ;  and  the  per- 
plexity would  become  profound  if  his  mother  should  join 
in  his  request.  And  there  are  reports  and  descriptions  of 
many  aspects  of  life  which  are  undoubtedly  very  new  to 
many  readers,  but  which  are  like  the  advertisements,  very 
difficult  to  explain.  When  a  man  calls  upon  an  editor 
to  state  why  he  admits  to  his  columns  certain  notices  or 
advertisements,  the  usual  reply  is  that  the  editor  is  not  a 
moral  censor.  He  offers  to  the  public  a  vehicle  of  com- 
munication, and  he  does  not,  and  can  not,  guarantee  the 
truth  or  the  propriety  of  the  thing  communicated.  This 
is  a  general  plea,  which  is  not  true  in  detail.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  the  editor  does  regard  propriety  of  form.  If  a 
man  should  send  to  a  reputable  neswspaper  an  announce- 
ment that  a  cock-fight  would  take  place  in  his  house 
upon  a  certain  day,  or  that  he  had  a  dog-pit  for  which  he 
solicited  public  favor,  or  should  offer  still  more  question- 
able advertisments  yet  of  things  not  forbidden  by  statute, 
the  reputable  newspaper  would  decline.  Yet-if  many  of  the 
same  objects  were  sought  under  phrases  not  obnoxious  to 
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instant  censure,  although  well  understood  by  the  editor, 
they  would  often  be  admitted ;  while  some  he  would  re- 
ject under  every  pretense  ;  and  "often,  but  not  always,  not 
so  much  for  the  reason  of  immorality  itself  as  that  certain 
immorality  is  hurtful  to  trade.  So  he  is  a  moral  censor 
in  such  matters,  after  all ;  and  the  question  is  upon  what 
principle  his  censure  shall  proceed.  Clearly  the  principle 
of  the  newspaper  must  be  that  it  will  not  directly  nor  indi- 
rectly consciously  connive  at  immorality.  By  assuming 
the  responsibility  of  publication  its  conductor  has  not  di- 
vested himself  of  his  individual  accountability.  The 
rhetoric  of  advertising  is  universally  understood.  But 
the  case  is  essentially  different  when  the  editor  really  does 
know  that  the  enterprise  to  which  the  public  is  exorted 
to  give  money  is  a  cheat,  and  he  can  no  more  honorably 
advertise  it  than  he  could  pick  pockets. 

"  If,  then,  the  editor  must  discriminate,  upon  what  com- 
pulsion must  he?  how  far  and  in  what  way  may  he 
plainly  expose  the  vices  that  lie  hidden  like  man-traps 
and  spring-guns  all  around  the  path  of  the  great  journey? 
What  is  the  press  but  a  detective's  lantern  ?  How  can  it 
be  more  advantageously  used  than  by  being  turned  on 
skulking  villainy.  *  *  *  There  is  indeed  danger  that 
in  exposing  a  peril  you  advertise  it,  as  in  deprecating  a 
policy  you  may  suggest  it.  *  *  *  But  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  newspapers  cannot  deal  with  cer- 
tain universal  vices,  because  to  speak  of  them  is  to  ad- 
vertise them,  and  really  multiply  vice.  It  is  in  this,  as 
elsewhere,  a  question  of  method.  A  preacher  may  so  set 
forth  Christianity  as  to  disgust  every  sensible  hearer,  and 
to  repel  those  whom  another  should  persuade  as  the  south 
wind  persuades  birds  in  spring.  There  is  no  difficulty, 
however  apparently  unmanageable,  that  a  newspaper 
may  not  deal  with  successfully  if  it  deals  skillfully,  but 
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the  timidity  arid  pruriency  that  are  sometimes  observ- 
able in  the  press,  are  due  mainly  to  the  public  itself — to 
the  reader. 

"The  excuse  of  a  single  reader — of  that  one,  for  instance, 
who  is  at  this  moment  reading  these  lines — is  that  one 
man  does  not  count ;  that  his  influence  is  nothing.  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  an  age  which  preaches  so  loudly  the 
gospel  of  individual  action,  which  asserts  the  very  unit 
of  society  to  be  the  individual,  should  be  the  time  also  in 
which  every  man  is  so  likely  to  depreciate  his  individual 
influence  and  weight,  and  so  apt  to  forbear  the  at- 
tempt to  exercise  it. 

"  If  the  public — if  any  number  of  persons — wish  the 
press  to  grapple  with  great  evils,  to  expose  evil-doers  of 
every  kind,  and  not  only  to  rebuke  vice  in  the  slums,  but 
dishonesty  and  corruption  in  high  position,  it  must  sturd- 
ily sustain  it,  while  it  holds  it  to  the  strictest  responsi- 
bility. It  was  Cain  who  asked,  "  Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper  ?  "  and  there  are  many  and  many  who  still  excuse 
themselves  under  the  same  plea.  While,  therefore,  the 
honorable  editor,  whatever  he  may  say,  does  not  make 
his  paper — as  he  ought  not  to  make  it — a  mere  dead  wall 
upon  which  every  quack  and  criminal  may  paste  his  pla- 
card at  pleasure,  but  aims  to  make  the  honest,  not  the 
dishonest,  convenience  of  the  public  his  private  profit, 
the  individual  reader  has  the  same  interest  with  the  edi- 
tor in  the  general  well-being.  He  must  do  his  part  It 
is  not,  indeed,  entirely  true  either  that  the  press  makes 
the  public,  or  the  public  the  press.  But  there  is  an  im- 
mense reciprocal  influence." 


THE   LIBERTINE   PRESS. — "  If  shrewd  and  honorable 
editors  make  an  interesting  paper,  without  pandering  to 
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the  blackguard  taste  of  the  public,  they  detach  from  the 
support  of  the  blackguard  papers  those  who  buy  them, 
because  they  find  them  more  entertaining  than  the  other  ; 
and  thus  the  line  will  be  drawn.  But  honorable  men 
who  become  journalists  will  prefer  to  make  money  hon- 
orably, and  will  decline  the  other  kind  of  service.  In 
this  way  the  real  dignity  and  worth  of  the  press  may  be 
advanced,  while  just  in  the  degree  that  the  libertinism 
increases,  the  character  and  civilizing  power  of  the  press 
will  decline.  *  *  * 

"  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  encroachments  of  the  liber- 
tine press  in  this  country  are  to  be  opposed.  The  active 
work  must  be  done  by  the  editors.  If  they  denounce 
and  then  embrace,  they  must  not  be  surprised  that  the 
public  embraces  without  denouncing.  They  must  show 
that  libertinism  is  not  essential  to  the  liveliest  and  the 
most  attractive  of  newspapers,  and  then  the  blackguard 
journals  will  go  to  their  own  place  and  patrons." — Har- 
per's Weekly. 


POWER  AND   RESPONSIBILITY   OF  THE   PRESS. 

From  a  letter  read  at  the  banquet  given  at  the  opening 
of  the  Public  Ledger  Building  in  Philadelphia,  July  4, 
1867,  we  quote : 

"  ALBANY,  K  Y.,  July  3,  1867. 

"  MY  DEAR  MR.  CHILDS  :  I  was  very  sorry  that  my 
duties  at  the  Constitutional  Convention  here  prevented 
my  accepting  your  kind  invitation  to  the  great  newspaper 
jubilee.  Yet  I  might  perhaps  have  wisely  run  away  to 
you,  for  it  is  the  newspapers,  rather  than  conventions, 
which  make  governments  and  constitutions.  They,  more 
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than  any  other  influence,  mould  public  opinion,  which  is, 
in  this  country,  and  at  last  in  all  countries,  really  the 
government :  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  legislators  look 
for  the  encouragement  or  censure  of  their  work. 

"In  this  country  we  are  all  politicians,  and  the  news- 
paper is  the  great  political  school.  How  gladly,  there- 
fore, should  I  have  met  so  illustrious  a  body  of  teachers 
as  that  you  assembled  at  your  feast !  How  profound, 
also,  is  rny  sense  of  their  power  and  responsibility ! 
Louis  Napoleon's  summer  guests,  emperors,  sultans,  and 
kings  though  they  are,  are  not  truly  so  significant  a  com- 
pany as  yours.  And  as  this  feeling  of  the  essential  dig- 
nity and  influence  of  the  editorial  profession  increases, 
may  we  not  hope  that  the  sense  of  its  responsibility  will 
deepen  ?  If  the  newspaper  is  the  school  of  the  people, 
and  if  upon  popular  education  and  intelligence  the  suc- 
cess and  prosperity  of  popular  government  depend,  there 
is  no  function  in  American  society  which  requires  more 
conscience  as  well  as  ability." 


In  a  speech  at  the  dinner  given  by  the  New  York 
press  to  Chas.  Dickens,  April,  1868,  Mr.  Curtis  spoke  of 
the  press  as  follows : 

"The  paramount  duty  of  the  literary  press  is  purity  ; 
of  the.  political  press,  honesty.  Our  copyright  law,  as 
you  are  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  inflicts  a  fine  for  every  re- 
petition of  the  offence,  so  that  the  fine  is  multiplied  as 
many  times  as  there  are  copies  of  the  book  printed.  So 
the  man  who,  as  a  writer  for  the  press,  says  ivhat  he  does 
not  believe,  or  defends  a  policy  that  he  does  not  approve,  or 
panders  to  a  base  passion  or  a  mean  prejudice  for  a  party 
purpose,  is  so  many  times  a  traitor  to  the  craft  represented  at 
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this  table  as  there  are  copies  of  his  newspaper  printed, 
And  as  honest  or  even  dishonest  difference  of  opinion  is  en- 
tirely compatible  with  courtesy,  as  even  denunciation  is  a 
thousand-fold  more  slinging  and  effective  when  it  is  not  vitu- 
peration, decency  of  manner  becomes  the  press  no  less  than 
decency  of  matter.  When  the  manners  of  the  press  becomes 
those  of  Tombs  pettifoggers,  or  Old  Bailey  shysters,  or  the 
Eatanswill  Gazette,  its  influence  upon  society  will  be  revealed 
by  a  coarse  and  brutal  public  opinion.  While  we  boast  of 
the  tremendous  power  of  the  press,  let  us  remember  that 
the  foundations  of  its  power  as  a  truly  civilizing  influ- 
ence are,  first,  purity,  then  honesty,  then  sagacity  and  in- 
dustry. It  may  sometimes  seem  otherwise ;  but  it  is  an 
illusion.  A  man  may  build  up  a  great  journal  as  he  may 
amass  any  other  great  fortune,  and  seem  to  be  a  shining 
miracle  of  prosperity.  But  if  he  have  neither  love,  nor 
honor,  nor  troops  of  friends,  his  prosperity  is  a  fair  orch- 
ard bearing  only  apples  of  Sodom." 


INDEPENDENT  JOURNALISM. — "Hitherto  the  newspa- 
pers calling  themselves  independent  have  been  too  often 
merely  the  meanest  trimmers  and  panders.  They  have  ap- 
parently thought  independence  consisted  in  abusing  one 
party  to-day  and  another  party  to-morrow.  But  we  do 
not  know  one  truly  independent  journal  in  the  country 
whose  sympathies  are  not  with  one  of  the  two  great  par- 
ties. The  man  who  thinks  that  both  are  equally  bad,  and 
who  does  not  care  which  prevails,  is  a  man  without  opin- 
ions, or  without  principle,  or  without  perception,  and  in 
either  case  is  wholly  unfit  to  be  an  editor.  But  the  more 
deeply  an  independent  journal  sympathizes  with  the  prin- 
ciple and  purpose  of  a  party,  the  more  strenuously  will 
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it  censure  its  follies  and  errors,  the  more  bravely  will  it 
criticise  its  candidates  and  U-.-iders,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  principle  pure,  and  of  making  the  success  of 
the  party  a  real  blessing.  The  public  will  gradually  learn 
that  only  in  such  papers  can  they  find  true  statements  of 
events,  with  comments  that  aim  at  the  public  welfare, 
and  not  merely  at  a  party  success.  In  such,  also,  and  only 
in  such,  will  public  men  be  considered  impartially,  and 
the  plain  tendency  of  an  independent  press  will  thus  be 
to  elevate  the  national  life  and  character,  and  to  keep 
party  spirit  within  its  due  bounds. 

"But  only  as  really  able  men  enter  the  profession  of 
journalism  is  such  independence  possible.  Hyper- 
criticism,  cynicism,  captiousness,  persiflage,  are  not  its 
characteristics  ;  but  profound  conviction,  tact,  knowledge, 
humor  and  good  temper.  Fifty  such  journals,  from  Maine 
to  California,  prosperous,  sparkling,  vigorous  and  rigor- 
ous, would  rattle  the  dry  bones  of  party  hacks,  and 
instill  a  most  wholesome  terror  in  charlatans  of  every 
kind."— Harper's  Weekly. 


A  CONDENSED  STATEMENT. — In  a  note  lately  written 
to  the  editor  of  the  present  work,  Mr.  Curtis  briefly  sum- 
med up  his  views  of  the  functions  of  the  press  as  fol- 
lows :  "  What  our  press  most  needs  is  conscience  and 
courtesy.  It  has  plenty  of  wit  and  ability.  I  feel  of  the 
press  what  Carlyle  evidently  feels  of  the  world — '  What 
a  world  it  might  be  !  but  what  a  world  we  make  of  it! ' 
A  journal  should  be  neither  an  echo  nor  a  pander,  but  I 
know  several  of  both  kinds." 


MRS.  JENNIE  C.  CEOLY. 
(JENNIE  JUNE.) 


QUESTION. — I  know  that  you  were  one  of  the  first 
women  connected  with  daily  and  weekly  journalism,  may 
I  ask  how  long  since  you  began  this  career,  and  what 
has  been  your  connection  with  journalism  during  that 
time? 

ANSWER. — It  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  I  applied 
to  a  daily  paper  in  this  city  for  a  place  on  its  regular 
staff,  and  was  refused  on  the  ground  of  simple  impractica- 
bility. It  had  struck  me  as  strange  that  amid  the  multi- 
plicity of  papers  and  periodicals  no  one  of  them  repre- 
sented women,  or  the  subjects  that  had  special  interest 
for  women,  and  still  believing  that  there  was  a  place  for 
them  somewhere,  I  wrote  an  article  addressed  specially 
to  women,  took  it  to  a  weekly  paper,  and  boldly  (it  really 
required  some  courage),  asked  the  editor  to  make  a 
"  women's  department,"  and  give  me  charge  of  it.  The  edi- 
tor was  a  good  and  enterprising  man ;  it  struck  him  favor- 
ably— he  offered  me  three  dollars  per  week  for  a  depart- 
ment to  be  called  "  Gossip  With  and  For  Ladies."  Subse- 
quently another  paper  offered  five  for  a  column  of  "  Par- 
lor and  Side- walk  Gossip."  This  was  the  beginning  of 
departments  for  ladies — editors  did  not  like  *'  women" — 
in  weekly  journals,  and  it  was  not  two  years  before  every 
paper  of  any  pretensions  in  the  large  cities  had  them. 

Q.  What  range  of  topics  was  selected  by  women  for 
their  first  efforts  in  journalism  ? 

A.  The  experience  of  the  earlier  experimentalists  was 
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probably  very  much  like  my  own — a  "  range  "  of  topics 
was  not  permitted — discussion  of  new  books  it  was  said 
would  interfere  with  the  regular  book  "  reviewer,"  the 
same  in  regard  to  pictures  and  the  drama,  and  when  I,  for 
example,  very  naturally  asked :  "  but,  Mr.  H.,  what  then 
can  I  write  about  ?  "  he  said,  "  Why,  there  is  always  dress 
and  fashion,"  and  that,  I  presume,  gave  me  the  bias 
which  made  me  a  fashion  writer. 

Q.  How  did  these  beginnings  in  journalism  affect 
women  generally  ? 

A.  Well,  they  opened  a  new  field  of  employment  for 
them  :  some  of  them,  like  myself,  found  them  only  step- 
ping-stones to  editorial  work,  and  admission  to  the  regu- 
lar profession  of  journalism. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  so  many  women  seek  journalism  as 
a  means  of  livelihood,  and  what  is  the  accepted  idea  of 
qualification  among  them  for  such  a  career  ? 

A.  Within  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  an  immense 
number  have  been  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  from 
among  a  class  who  had  never  previously  been  called  upon 
to  contribute  actively  to  their  own  support — probably 
not  more  have  attempted  journalism  than  have  become 
milliners  arid  boarding-house  keepers,  but  we  are  in  a 
position  to  estimate  the  number  of  the  former,  though  not 
the  latter.  Qualification,  I  fancy,  has  little  to  do  with 
the  matter — it  is  taste,  and  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing for  a  livelihood.  Then  the  most  absurd  stories  have 
been  told  as  to  the  amount  of  money  earned  by  women 
employed  as  editors  and  correspondents,  and  this  has 
excited  the  imaginations  of  girls  and  women,  and  led 
them  to  suppose  that  fame  and  fortune  waited  for  them 
at  the  threshold  of  every  newspaper  office. 

Q.  What  proper  place  has  women  in  journalism  ? 

A.  It  is  difficult  to  define  it  until  women  have  been 
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trained  with  a  view  to  a  professional  career.  At  present 
the  only  training  women  have  received  has  been  in  the 
newspaper  office  itself.  And  though  this  is  valuable  for 
general  routine  work,  yet  it  does  not  qualify  them  for  the 
special  work  which  pays.  Women  in  newspaper  offices, 
therefore,  as  elsewhere,  are  drudges,  obliged  to  do  a  large 
amount  of  work  for  small  pay,  because  their  general  and 
special  culture  has  not  fitted  them  for  the  best  places  ; 
when  the  education  which  a  large  number  are  now  re- 
ceiving has  developed  and  trained  their  faculties,  my 
opinion  is,  that  the  brightest  journalists  will  be  found 
among  women.  And,  as  politics  loses  the  absurd  impor- 
tance which  is  attached  to  it  in  this  country,  and  social  and 
educational  questions  come  to  the  front,  the  place  for 
women  in  journalism  will  become  enlarged,  and  their 
experience  necessary  to  the  discussion  and  solution  of  the 
most  interesting  problems. 

Q.  Why  are  women  not  more  employed  in  daily  jour- 
nalism, and  what  have  you  found  to  be  the  principal  ob- 
stacles to  women  obtaining  a  regular  place  on  the  staff  of 
a  daily  paper  ? 

A.  Sex  alone,  not  at  all  capacity.  There  are  plenty  of 
women  who  would  be  preferred  as  workers  to  men,  if 
they  were  not  women.  But  men  are  not  accustomed  to 
act  with  women  from  a  business  point  of  view,  and  their 
presence  oppresses  them.  They  will  stand  carelessness, 
negligence,  even  drunkenness  from  a  man,  because  that 
is  in  the  regular  order  of  things,  but  a  woman,  without 
trial,  is  generally  understood  to  be  a  "  nuisance "  in  a 
newspaper  office.  Then,  it  is  true  that  they  cannot  as 
yet  be  put  upon  subordinate  routine  work.  A  large 
part  of  the  work  of  a  daily  paper  has  to  be  done  at  night, 
and  editors  say,  with  truth,  that  a  sense  of  impropriety 
attaches  to  the  idea  of  a  woman  going  unattended  to 
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night  meetings  for  the  purpose  ol  reporting  them,  re- 
tiirninir  lute  to  the  office,  writing  her  report  and  travel- 
ling home  alone  after  midnight.  Still,  there  are  many 
things  that  it  woman  can  do  upon  a  daily  journal,  and 
WDiiicn  could  be  used  upon  them  much  more  than  they 
are,  with  benefit  to  the  journals  themselves.  Tiiere  are 
many  events  constantly  taking  place  which  can  be  pro- 
perly described  by  women,  and  of  which  indeed  an 
intelligent  woman  can  alone  take  true  cognizance.  Man  v 
social  and  educational  questions  also  nre  best  treated 
from  the  woman's  stand-point,  or,  at  any  rate,  made  more 
interesting  and  valuable  by  giving  her  side  of  them. 

Q.  Could  women,  in  your  opinion,  conduct  a  daily 
paper  successfully? 

A.  Not  a  first-class  morning  paper,  at  least  not  at 
present.  That  needs  force  and  nerve,  such  as  few  women 
possess,  in  conjunction  with  trained  faculties,  and  an  im- 
partial judgment,  such  as  few  men  possess  ;  but  I  think 
women  could  conduct  a  daily  afternoon  paper  success- 
fully, and  I  think  New  York  needs  just  such  an  one.  A 
paper  that  would  pay  special  attention  to  the  meetings,  the 
interests,  the  movements,  the  ideas,  and  the  needs  of  wo- 
men ;  that  would  make  itself  a  sort  of  bureau  of  exchange, 
and  be  at.  the  same  time  bright,  newsy  and  impartial. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  the  natural  place  of  women 
in  journalism  ;  is  it  not  as  correspondents  that  they  are 
most  successful  ? 

A.  Certainly,  their  successes  so  far  have  been  mainly 
won  as  correspondents,  and  undoubtedly  their  vivacious 
style  fits  them  for  this  kind  of  writing  ;  but  is  not  this 
evidence  of  their  fitness  due  to  the  fact  that  correspon- 
dence is  the  department  in  which  they  have  been  princi- 
pally employed  ?  But  this  may  not  be  so  in  the  future. 
At  present  there  are  sixty  papers  in  the  United  States 
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edited  by  women,  and  as  editors,  editorial  writers,  and 
the  like,  they  are  fully  as  successful  as  the  average  of 
men.  I  think  the  periodical  representative  of  social  and 
domestic  life  will  naturally,  in  the  future,  fall  into  the 
hands  of  women,  and  that  they  will  also  find  a  large 
place  in  the  field  of  regular  journalism. 

Q.  In  what  can  women  best  fit  themselves  for  work  in 
journalism  ? 

A.  There  are  no  schools  of  "journalism,  even  for  men, 
outside  of  the  newspaper  office  itself;  and  it  is  only 
by  proving  a  natural  fitness  for  the  work  that  wo  men  can 
be  admitted  to  a  place  which  exists,  but  does  not  wait 
for  them,  and  can  only  be  reached  by  slow  and  persistent 
effort.  Boys  are  put  in  newspaper  offices,  as  they  are 
put  in  lawyers  offices,  and  bullied  and  shoved  into 
acquiring  respectable  proficiency  in  the  profession  ;  but  as 
yet,  only  the  women  can  obtain  a  permanent  place  whose 
acquirements  and  natural  fitness  render  them  valuable 
acquisitions :  there  is  no  opportunity  for  them  as  appren- 
tices. While,  therefore,  general  education  does  much  in 
disciplining  and  training  their  faculties,  the  knowledge 
of  technical  routine  is  acquired  only  by  slow  experience 
and  the  rare  chance  for  observation.  These  circum- 
stances will  be  modified  as  women  obtain  larger  and 
firmer  footing,  and  as  the  necessity  is  felt  for  the  early 
admission  and  training  of  girls  into  professions  as  well  as 
boys.  At  present,  the  principal  requisite  for  women, 
after  as  thoroughly  good  and  practical  an  education  as 
they  can  receive,  is  action  on  business  principles.  Jour- 
nalism must  want  something  they  can  give,  it  must  not 
be  altogether  they  who  want  the  money  and  fame,  which 
they  fancy  journalism  can  give  them.  Newspapers  are 
not  charity  hospitals,  they  are  very  hard  workshops,  and 
no  woman  should  venture  into  the  field  who  is  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  this  fact. 


HORACE   GREELEY. 

FOUNDER   OF    "THE   NEW   YORK  TRIBUNE." 


MR.  GREELEY  was  intended  by  nature  to  be  an  editor. 
In  his  boyhood  he  says  he  had  "  no  other  ambition  than 
that  of  attaining  usefulness  and  position  as  an  editor,  and 
to  this  end  all  the  studies  and  efforts  of  his  life  have 
tended " — while  in  his  autobiography  he  gives  as  the 
dearest  wish  of  his  mature  years,  "  I  cherish  the  hope  that 
the  journal  I  projected  and  established  will  live  and  flour- 
ish long  after  I  shall  have  rnaldered  into  forgotten  dust, 
being  guided  by  a  larger  wisdom,  a  more  unerring  sagacity 
to  discern  the  right,  though  not  by  a  more  unfaltering 
readiness  to  embrace  and  defend  it  at  whatever  personal 
cost ;  and  that  the  stone  which  covers  rny  ashes  may  bear 
to  future  eyes  the  still  intelligible  inscription, — 

"FOUNDER  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE." 

Mr.  Greeley  thus  describes,  in  his  "  Recollections  of  a 
Busy  Life,"  the  beginning  of  his  literary  labor :  "  Beyond  a 
few  boyish  letters  to  relatives  and  intimate  friends,  I  be- 
gan my  efforts  at  composition  as  an  apprentice  in  a  news- 
paper office,  by  condensing  the  news,  more  especially  the 
foreign,  which  I  was  directed  to  put  into  type  from  the 
city  journals  received  at  our  office  ;  endeavoring  to  give  in 
fewer  words  the  gist  of  the  information,  in  so  far,  at 
least,  as  it  would  be  likely  to  interest  our  rural  readers. 
Our  editor,  during  the  latter  part  of  our  stay  in  Poult- 
ney,  was  a  Baptist  clergyman,  whose  pastoral  charge  was 
at  some  distance,  and  who  was  therefore  absent  from  us 
much  of  his  time,  and  allowed  me  a  wide  discretion  in 
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preparing  matter  for  the  paper.  This  I  improved,  not  only 
in  the  selection,  but  in  the  condensation  of  news.  The 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  art  of  composition  thus 
acquired  was  gradually  improved  during  rny  brief  expe- 
rience as  a  journeyman  in  various  newspaper  establish- 
ments, and  afterward  as  a  printer  of  sundry  experi- 
mental journals  in  this  city  ;  so  that  I  began  my  distinc- 
tive, avowed  editorial  career  in  The  New  Yorker  with  a 
considerable  experience  as  a  writer  of  articles  and  para- 
graphs. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Raymond,  in  an  autobiographical  fragment 
written  a  few  years  since,  thus  relerred  to  Mr.  Greeley's 
editorship  of  the  New  Yorker:  "The  calm,  dispassionate 
character  of  its  (the  New  Yorkers)  articles,  their  strength 
of  argument,  all  the  more  conspicuous  by  reason  of  the 
absence  of  passion, — the  accuracy  of  its  statements  won 
for  Mr.  Greeley  *  *  *  public  confidence."  The 
New  Yorker  failed  after  seven  years  existence,  owing  to 
peculiar  circumstances,  including  a  financial  crisis,  and 
Mr.  Greeley,  af ter  successively  editing  the  Jeffersonian  and 
the  Log  Cabin,  two  campaign  papers,  started,  on  the  10th 
of  April,  1841,  the  New  York  Tribune.  The  times  was 
not  propitious,  nor  were  the  affairs  of  its  founder  in  a 
hopeful  condition,  "  with  no  partner  or  business  associate'' 
(to  quote  his  own  words),  "  with  inconsiderable  pecuniary 
resources,  and  only  a  promise  from  political  friends  of 
aid,"  he  had  to  contend  against  the  risks  incident  to  every 
new  enterprise  of  the  kind,  which  were  increased  by  the  Na- 
tional gloom  due  to  the  sudden  death  of  President  Har- 
rison and  the  doubtful  prospects  of  the  Whig  party.  Yet 
Mr.  Greeley  was  hopeful  and  earnest.  In  referring  back 
to  this  period  in  his  "  Recollections,"  he  says  :  "  I  had 
been  ten  years  in  New  York,  was  thirty  years  old,  in  full 
health  and  vigor,  and  worth,  I  presume,  about  $2,000? 
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hi'lf  of  it  in  pUnter's  materials."  Mr.  Greeley  has  thus  de- 
s'-ribed  in  characteristic  language  what  his  object  was  in 
founding  the  Tribune.  "  My  leading  idea  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  journal  removed  alike  from  servile  par- 
tizanship  on  tlieone  hand,  ;md  from  gagged,  wincing  neu- 
trality on  the  other  *  *  *  *  I  believed  there  was 
a  happy  medium  between  these  extremes, — a  position 
from  which  a  journalist  might  openly  and  heartily  ad- 
vocate the  principles  and  commend  the  measures  of  that 
party  to  which  his  convictions  allied  him,  yet  dissent 
frankly  from  its  course  on  a  particular  question,  and  even 
denounce  its  candidates  if  they  were  shown  to  be  defi- 
cient in  capacity  or  (far  worse)  in  integrity."  Such  was 
his  design ;  how  it  has  been  carried  out  every  one  is 
aware. 

In  a  speech  at  a  press  dinner  given  by  the  Sorosis,  Nov. 
28th,  1869,  Mr.  Greeley,  in  replying  to  the  toast  ''Coun- 
try Farming  arid  City  editing,"  said,  "I  have  been  at 
work  on  the  press  for  forty  years ;  and  this  seems  to  be 
the  hardship  :  You  work  for  days,  and  months  and  years, 
and  what  have  you  to  show  ?  Something,  I  hope,  in 
mental  growth  ;  something  in  firmness  of  purpose  ;  some- 
thing in  clearness  of  intention,  but  outwardly,  nothing. 
Thirty  years  have  passed  away,  and  where  is  the  fruit  of 
all  that  labor?  How  can  your  labors  compare  with  those 
of  the  man  who  has  produced  a  book?  " 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1871,  the  Tribune  being  thirty 
years  old,  the  founder  of  the  paper  gave  a  succinct  and 
edifying  history  of  his  labors  and  achievements  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  Daily  Tribune  was  first  issued  on  the  10th  of 
April,  1841 ;  it  has  therefore  completed  its  thirtieth,  and 
to-day  enters  upon  its  thirty -first  year.  It  was  originally  a 
small  folio  sheet,  employing,  perhaps,  twenty  persons  in: 
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its  production  ;  it  is  now  one  of  the  largest  jfcrnals  issued 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  containing  ten  to  fifteen  times 
as  much  as  at  first,  and  embodying  in  each  issue  the  la- 
bor of  four  to  five  hundred  persons  as  writers,  printers, 
etc.,  etc.  Its  daily  contents,  apart  from  advertisements? 
would  make  a  fair  12mo.  volume,  such  as  sells  from  the 
bookstores  for  $1  25  to  1  50  ;  and  when  we  are  compelled 
to  issue  a  supplement,  its  editorials,  correspondence,  dis- 
patches, and  reports  (which  seldom  leave  room  for  any 
but  a  mere  shred  of  selections)  equal  in  quantity  an  aver- 
age octavo.  The  total  cost  of  its  production  for  the  first 
week  was  $525 ;  it  is  now  nearly  $20,000  per  week,  with 
a  constant,  irresistible  tendency  to  increase. 

"  Other  journals  have  beenestablished  by  a  large  outlay 
of  capital,  and  many  years  of  patient,  faithful  effort ;  the 
Tribune  started  on  a  very  small  capital,  to  which  little 
has  ever  been  added  except  through  the  abundance  and 
liberality  of  its  patrons.  They  enabled  it  to  pay  its  way 
almost  from  the  outset;  and,  though  years  have  inter- 
vened, especially  during  our  great  Civil  War,  when, 
through  a  sudden  and  rapid  advance  in  the  cost  of  paper 
and  other  materials,  our  expenses  somwhat  exceeded  our 
income,  yet,  taking  the  average  of  these  thirty  years,  our 
efforts  have  been  amply,  generously  rewarded,  and  the 
means  incessantly  required  to  purchase  expensive  ma- 
chinery, and  make  improvements  on  every  hand,  have 
been  derived  exclusively  from  the  regular  receipts  of  the 
establishment.  Eendering  an  earnest  and  zealous,  though 
by  no  means  an  indiscriminate  support,  for  the  former 
half  of  its  existence  to  the  Whig,  and  through  the  latter 
half  to  the  Republican  party,  the  Tribune  has  asked  no 
favor  of  either,  and  no  odds  of  any  man  but  that  he  should 
pay  for  whatever  he  choose  to  order,  whether  in  the  shape 
of  subscriptions  or  advertisements.  Holding  that  a  jour- 
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mil  can  help  no  party  while  it  requires  to  be  helped  itself, 
we  hope  so  to  deserve  and  retain  the  good  will  of  the 
general  public  that  we  may  be  as  independent  in  the 
future  as  we  have  been  in  the  past." 


In  May,  1851,  during  a  visit  to  London,  Mr.  Greeley 
appeared,  by  invitation,  before  a  Parliamentary  commit- 
tee, of  which  Mr.  Cobden  was  a  member,  and  gave  some 
valuable  testimony  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  Ameri- 
can press  at  that  date,  pail  of  which  is  condensed  herewith 
from  Parton's  "  Life  of  Horace  Greeley  :  " 

MR.  COBDEN. — "  At  what  amount  of  population  does  a 
town  in  the  United  States  begin  to  have  a  daily  paper? 
They  first  of  all  begin  with  a  weekly  paper,  do  they 
not?" 

MR.  GREELEY. — u  Yes.  The  general  rnle  is,  that  each 
county  will  have  one  weekly  newspaper.  In  all  the  free 
States,  if  a  county  have  a  population  of  twenty  thousand, 
it  has  two  papers,  one  for  each  party.  The  general  aver- 
age in  the  agricultural  counties  is  one  local  journal  to 
every  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  When  a  town  grows  to 
have  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  in  and  about  it,  then  it 
has  a  daily  paper  ;  but  sometimes  that  is  the  case  when  it 
has  as  few  as  ten  thousand  ;  it  depends  more  on  the  busi- 
ness of  a  place  than  its  population.  But  fifteen  thousand 
may  be  stated  as  the  average  at  which  a  daily  paper  com- 
mences ;  at  twenty  thousand  they  have  two,  and  so  on. 
In  central  towns,  like  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Troy,  they  have 
from  three  to  five  daily  journals,  each  of  which  prints  a 
semi-weekly  or  a  weekly  journal," 

CHAIRMAN. — "  When  a  person  proposes  to  publish  a 
paper  in  New  York,  he  is  not  required  to  go  to  any  office 
to  register  himself,  or  to  give  security  that  he  will  not  in- 
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sert  libels  or  seditious  matter  ?  A  newspaper  publisher 
is  not  subject  to  any  liability  more  than  other  persons?  " 

MR.  G-REELEY. — "  No  ;  no  more  than  a  man  that  starts 
a  blacksmith's  shop." 

CHAIRMAN. — "  They  do  not  presume  in  the  United 
States  that,  because  a  man  is  going  to  print  news  in  a 
paper,  he  is  going  to  libel?  " 

MR.  QREELEY. — "No;  nor  do  they  presume  that  his 
libeling  would  be  worth  much,  unless  he  is  a  responsible 
character." 

MR.  COBDEN. — "  From  what  you  have  stated  with  re- 
gard to  the  circulation  of  the  daily  papers  in  New  York, 
it  appears  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation must  be  customers  for  them?  " 

MR.  GREELEY. — "  Yes  ;  I  think  three- fourths  of  all  the 
families  take  a  daily  paper  of  some  kind." 

MR.  COBDEN. — "  The  working  people  in  New  York  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  public  houses  to  read  the 
newspapers,  are  they  ?  " 

MR.  GREELEY. — "  They  go  to  public  houses,  but  not 
to  read  the  papers.  It  is  not  the  general  practice ;  but 
still  we  have  quite  a  class  who  do  so." 

MR.  COBDEN. — "  The  newspaper,  then,  is  riot  the  at- 
traction to  the  public  house?  " 

MR.  GREELEY. — "No;  I  think  a  very  small  proportion 
of  our  reading  class  go  there  at  all ;  those  that  I  have 
seen  there  are  mainly  the  foreign  population ;  those  who 
do  not  read." 

CHAIRMAN. — "  Are  there  any  papers  published  in  New 
York,  or  in  other  parts,  which  may  be  said  to  be  of  an 
obscene  or  immoral  character?  " 

MR.  GREELEY. — "  We  call  the  New  York  Herald  a 
very  bad  paper — those  who  do  not  like  it ;  but  that  is 
not  the  cheapest.  There  are  weekly  papers  got  up  from 
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time  to  time  called  the  4  Scorpion,'  the  *  Flash,'  and  so  on, 
whose  purpose  is  to  extort  money  from  parties  who  can 
be  threatened  with  exposure  of  immoral  practices,  or  for 
visiting  infamous  houses.  I  do  not  know  of  any  one 
being  continued  for  any  considerable  time.  If  one  dies, 
another  is  got  up,  and  that  goes  down.  Our  cheap  daily 
papers,  the  very  cheapest,  are,  as  a  class,  quite  as  discreet 
in  their  conduct  and  conversation  as  other  journals. 
They  do  not  embody  the  same  amount  of  talent ;  they 
devote  themselves  mainly  to  news.  They  are  not  party 
journals;  they  are  nominally  independent;  they  are  not 
given  to  harsh  language  with  regard  to  public  men ;  they 
are  very  moderate." 

MR.  EWART. — "  Is  scurillity  or  personality  common  in 
the  publications  of  the  United  States  ?  " 

MR.  GREELEY. — "  It  is  not  common  ;  it  is  much  less 
frequent  than  it  was;  but  it  is  not  absolutely  unknown." 

MR.  COBDEN. — "What  is  the  circulation  of  the  New 
York  Herald?" 

MR.  GREELEY. — "  Twenty -five  thousand,  I  believe." 

MR.  COBDEN. — "  Is  that  an  influential  paper  in  Amer- 
ica ?  " 

MR.  GREELEY. — "I  think  not;  a  certain  class  of  jour- 
nals in  this  country  find  it  their  interest  or  pleasure  to 
quote  it  a  good  deal." 

CHAIRMAN. — "  As  the  demand  is  extensive,  is  the  re- 
muneration for  the  services  of  the  literary  men  who  are 
employed  on  the  press,  good?  " 

MR.  GREELEY. — "  The  prices  of  literary  labor  are  more 
moderate  than  in  this  country.  The  highest  salary,  I 
think,  that  would  be  commanded  by  any  one  connected 
with  the  press  would  be  five  thousand  dollars— the  high- 
est that  could  be  thought  of.  I  have  not  heard  of  higher 
than  three  thousand.  In  our  own  concern  the  ordinary 
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remuneration  is,  besides  the  principal  editor,  from  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  down  to  five  hundred.  I  think  that  is 
the  usual  range." 

CHAIRMAN. — "  Are  your  leading  men  in  America,  in 
point  of  literary  ability,  employed  from  time  to  time  upon 
the  press  as  an  occupation?  " 

MR.  GREELEY. — "  It  is  beginning  to  be  so,  but  it  has 
not  been  the  custom.  There  have  been  leading  men  con- 
nected with  the  press ;  but  the  press  has  not  been  usually 
conducted  by  the  most  powerful  men.  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  leading  political  journals  are  conducted  ably? 
and  they  are  becoming  more  so  ;  and,  with  a  wider  diffus- 
ion of  the  circulation,  the  press  is  more  able  to  pay  for 
it." 

MR.  EICH. — "  Is  it  a  profession  apart  ?  " 

MR.  GREELEY. — "  No ;  usually  the  men  have  been 
brought  up  to  the  bar,  to  the  pulpit,  and  so  on  ;  they  are 
literary  men." 

CHAIRMAN. — "  Do  not  you  consider  that  newspaper 
reading  is  calculated  to  keep  up  a  habit  of  reading?  " 

MR.  GREELEY. — "  I  think  it  is  worth  all  the  schools  in 
the  country.  I  think  it  creates  a  taste  for  reading  in  every 
child's  mind,  and  it  increases  his  interest  in  his  lessons ; 
he  is  attracted  from  always  seeing  a  newspaper  and  hear- 
ing it  read,  I  think." 

CHAIRMAN. — "Supposing  that  you  had  your  schools 
as  now,  but  that  your  newspaper  press  were  reduced 
within  the  limits  of  the  press  in  England,  do  you  not 
think  that  the  habit  of  reading  acquired  at  school  would 
be  frequently  laid  aside  ?  " 

MR.  GREELEY. — "I  think  that  the  habit  would  not  be 
acquired,  and  that  paper  reading  would  fall  into  disuse." 

MR.  EWART. — "  Having  observed  both  countries,  can 
you  state  whether  the  press  has  greater  influence  on  pub- 
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lie  opinion  in  the  United  States  than  in  England,  or  the 
reverse  ?  " 

MR.  GREELEY. — "I  think  it  has  more  influence  with 
us.  I  do  not  know  that  any  class  is  despotically 
governed  by  the  press,  but  its  influence  is  more  universal  ; 
every  one  reads  and  talks  about  it  with  us,  and  more 
weight  is  laid  upon  intelligence  than  on  editorials ;  the 
paper  which  brings  ihe  quickest  news  is  the  thing  looked 
for." 

MR.  EWART. — "  The  leading  article  has  not  so  much 
influence  as  in  England?" 

MR.  GREELEY. — "  No ;  the  telegraphic  dispatch  is  the 
great  point." 

MR.  COBDEN. — "  Observing  our  newspapers,  and  com- 
paring them  with  the  American  papers,  do  you  find  that 
we  make  much  less  use  of  the  electric  telegraph  for  trans- 
mitting news  than  in  America." 

MR.  GREELEY. — "  Not  a  hundredth  part  as  much  as  we 
do.  The  advertisements  are  one  main  source  of  the  income 
of  daily  papers,  and  thousands  of  business  men  take  them 
mainly  for  those  advertisments.  For  instance,  at  the  time 
when  our  auctioneers  were  appointed  by  law  (they  were, 
of  course,  party  politicians),  one  journal,  which  was  high 
in  the  confidence  of  the  party  in  power,  obtained  not  a 
law,  bin  an  understanding,  that  all  the  auctioneers  ap- 
pointed should  advertise  in  that  journal.  Now,  though 
the  journal  referred  to  has  ceased  to  be  of  that  party,  and 
the  auctioneers  are  no  longer  appointed  by  the  State, 
yet  that  journal  has  almost  the  monopoly  of  the  auction- 
eer's business  to  this  day.  Auctioneers  must  advertise  in 
it,  because  they  know  that  purchasers  are  looking  there  .' 
and  purchasers  must  take  the  paper,  because  they  know 
that  it  contains  just  the  advertisements  they  want  to  see  : 
and  this,  without  regard  to  the  goodness  or  the  principles 
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of  the  paper.  The  greater  number  of  small  advertise- 
ments in  papers,  the  greater  the  advantage  to  their  pro- 
prietors." 

Mr.  Greeley  belongs  to  that  class  of  minds  who  do  not 
care  to  theorize  about  their  work,  and  he  has  said  but 
little  publicly  upon  the  subject  of  journalism.  We  un- 
derstand, however,  that  his  views  were  substantially  the 
same  as  those  set  forth  in  Whitelaw  Reid's  lecture  on  jour- 
nalism, excepting  those  on  the  relations  between  the  edi- 
torial to  the  publishing  department  of  a  newspaper,  which 
he  thought  need  not  be  at  all  antagonistic.  He  believed  in 
enterprise,  in  collecting,  information,  and  the  large  outlay 
made  of  late  years  by  Messrs.  Young  and  Reid  with  this 
object  had  his  entire  sanction.  He  upheld  also  the 
final  importance  of  a  newspaper  furnishing  local  news, 
and  he  frequently  criticised  country  editors  for  their 
neglect  of  this  truth.  In  a  letter  to  the  Port  Hudson 
(Mich.)  Times,  dated  March  2d,  1870,  Mr.  Greeley  gave 
the  following  condensed  statement  of  his  ideas  of  jourr 
nalism : 

"  In  my  conception,  the  best  use  of  a  journal  is  to  print 
the  largest  practical  amount  of  important  truth — truth 
which  tends  to  make  mankind  wiser,  and  thus  happier. 
Other  matters  must  also  be  printed  in  order  to  obtain  ac- 
cess to  minds  that  would  otherwise  be  closed  to  the  truths 
thus  commended  ;  but  the  aim  should  be  that  first  indi- 
cated." 

Mr.  Greeley  did  not  entertain  much  faith  in  any  method 
of  journalistic  training  beyond  that  afforded  in  a  news- 
paper office ;  when  Oliver  Johnson  once  asked  him  how  an 
editor  should  be  made,  he  answered  humorously,  "  I 
guess  you'll  have  to  feed  him  on  printers'  ink." 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Greeley  to  a 
newspaper  man,  who  asked  his  advice  about  leaving  a 
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country  town  for  the  city:  "My  own  course  uniformly 
has  been  to  stick  to  anything  I  could  find  to  do,  and 
never  leave  a  place  so  long  as  any  work  remained  to  be 
done  there.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  wise  course. 
It  may  seem  that  larger  wages  may  be  earned  elsewhere  ; 
but  expenses  are  usually  proportionate  to  earnings,  and 
removal  exposes  one  to  the  loss  of  all  the  position  or  re- 
putation he  may  have  gained.  Character  is  the  basis  of 
business  and  prosperity,  and  character  is  more  easily  es- 
tablished or  developed  in  the  country  than  in  any  city. 
Men  seldom  bound  to  fortune  or  position  ;  they  must  grow. 
After  a  few  years  you  will  be  wanted  to  conduct  a  jour- 
nal in  your  own  region  ;  look  carefully  into  the  in- 
ducements, and  be  not  too  hasty  in  accepting,  for  your 
time  will  come.  Be  careful  of  debt ;  he  who  owes  noth- 
ing, and  has  a  chance  to  earn  his  daily  bread,  is  happier 
than  he  is  aware  o£  Make  friends  and  gain  knowledge; 
a  few  years  will  render  them  useful  to  you." 

When  "  John  Paul"  (Chas.  Webb)  applied  to  him  for 
advice  about  becoming  a  journalist,  he  advised  him  to 
go  home  and  study  hard  in  the  intervals  of  work,  to  read 
the  newspapers  carefully,  and  to  endeavor  to  acquire  a 
good  prose  style  of  writing. 

Mr.  Greeley's  occasional  use  of  violent  personalities 
seems  to  have  been  condemned  by  his  better  judgment  t 
and  the  following  sentence,  from  a  long  article  written  in 
1869,  would  evidently  imply  that  he  was  unconscious  of 
this  bad  habit  He  said  :  "  The  Tribune  is  very  often  im- 
pelled to  controvert  the  views  set  forth  by  one  or  another 
of  its  co temporaries  ;  we  are  not  aware  that  any  of  them 
has  had  reason  to  complain  either  of  the  spirit  or  the 
terms  in  which  this  duty  has  been  performed.  None  of 
them  can  truly  say  that  we  have  chosen  to  degrade  such 
controversy  from  a  discussion  of  principles  into  an  ex- 
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change  of  personalities.  No  journalist  can  truthfully  say 
that  we  have  dragged  him  before  the  public,  unless  in 
palpable  self-defence." 

In  addition  to  these  statements  of  opinion  we  append 
the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Greeley's  published 
writings  : 

"  We  are  to  recognize  the  worth  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
country  press.  It  is  probable  that  no  class  of  men  in  the 
community  do  so  much  honest  and  advantageous  work 
for  so  little  pay  as  the  editors  and  publishers  of  the  news- 
papers  of  the  interior.  They  deserve  all  the  support  and 
aid  which  can  honestly  be  given  them.  The  good  ones 
among  them  are  among  the  most  valuable  sources  of  true 
progress  and  enlightenment,  and  even  the  inferior  ones 
have  a  use  and  merit  of  their  own." 

OFFICE   HOLDING    EDITORS. 

-  In  an  editorial  in  the  Tribune  of  April  19th,  1869,  Mr. 
Greeley  said,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  editors  except- 
ing office: — "  He  (the  editor  of  the  Tribune)  does  not  regard 
with  admiration  the  practical  monopoly  of  all  important 
civil  trusts  by  men  bred  to  the  law,  nor  does  he  hold  that 
Ben.  Franklin  degraded  or  disparaged  the  editorial  pro- 
fession by  serving  his  country  successively  as  embassa. 
dor  and  Postmaster- General." 

NEWSPAPERS  SHOULD  BE   INDEPENDENT  OF   PATRONAGE. 

"It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  better  for  a  newspaper 
to  die  than  to  live  dependent  upon  official  patronage. 
If  there  is  public  advertising  to  be  done,  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect,  from  the  fairness  and  the  common  sense  of  the 
authorities,  that  it  will  be  sent  to  the  papers  which  can 
give  it  the  widest  and  the  best  publicity.  A  journal  re- 
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ceiving  work  in  this  manner,  and  charging  for  it  an  hon- 
est price,  is  thereby  laid  under  no  obligation  whatever  to 
any  man  or  to  any  party.  No  paper  can  afford  to  accept 
\viiat  is  ordinarily  called  official  patronage  on  any  other 
terms." 

"  Still  more  impossible  is  it  for  a  journalist  to  reconcile 
independence  in  his  profession  with  office-holding.  If 
there  is  a  man  in  the  United  States  better  fitted  than  any 
other,  by  nature,  by  temperament,  by  long  experience 
and  standing  in  the  Republican  party,  to  harmonize 
effectually  the  positions  of  an  independent  journalist  and 
an  office-holder  under  the  administration,  that  person  is 
John  W.  Forney.  But  a  year's  experience  convinced  him 
that  the  work  was  too  heavy  even  for  him.  A  journalist 
who  holds  an  office  writes  in  a  straight  jacket." 

"These  evils  could  to  a  certain  extent  be  modified  by  a 
proper  civil  service  reform,  such  as  we  have  frequently  de- 
manded, and  the  President  has  promised  us.  If  this  were 
once  established,  an  editor  might  accept  an  office,  if  he 
had  time  and  inclination,  without  any  sacrifice  of  self-re- 
spect. But  for  another  class  of  papers,  which  seem  led 
by  innate  servility  of  character  to  flatter  power  and  pal- 
liate its  errors,  no  reform  can  ever  accomplish  anything. 
Not  only  the  men  in  authority  can  do  no  wrong  in  their 
eyes,  but  even  the  lesser  rogues  in  the  ranks  of  its  own 
faction  must  be  defended  at  all  hazards  *  *  *  the 
moment  a  wrong  or  an  outrage  is  traced  home  to  one  of  its 
own  color,  it  feels  that  its  whole  duty  lies  in  abusing  the 
prosecutor  and  shielding  the  criminal.  We  are  glad  to  be- 
lieve  this  old  fashioned  partisan  journalism  ispassingaway." 

AN  EARLY  VIEW  OF  INDEPENDENT  JOURNALISM. — 
"That  what  styles  itself  an  'independent '  journal  is  inevi- 
tably a  fraud,  we  have  long  felt  and  known.  The  essence 
of  its  profession  is  an  assumption  of  indifference  to  the 
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ascendancy  of  this  or  the  opposite  party,  which  does  not 
exist.  In  a  free  State,  whereof  the  people  are  intelligent, 
no  journalist  is  or  can  be  indifferent ;  and  an  affectation 
of  impartiality  necessarily  cloaks  some  selfish  and  sinis- 
ter designs." 

"  What!  is  no  one  indifferent  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  par- 
ties in  our  country  ?  " 

"  0,  yes  !  There  are  many  so  imbecile,  or  so  profoundly 
ignorant,  that  they  do  not  even  know  who  is  President, 
or  which  party  triumphed  in  the  last  Federal  election. 
There  are  ecclesiastics  whose  days  and  thoughts  are  so 
intently  fixed  on  heaven  or  Kome  that  they  know  noth- 
ing of  political  parties.  There  may  be  men  so  music- 
mad,  or  so  absorbed  in  scientific  study  and  investigation, 
that  they  heed  not  the  surges  of  political  contention. 
But  none  of  these  edit  journals  devoted  to  news  and  pub- 
lic affairs  ;  and  we  are  speaking  of  journalists.  One  of 
these  may  devote  his  columns  to  religion,  or  music,  or 
chemistry,  or  agriculture,  and  maintain  a  rigorous  silence 
with  reference  to  politics.  He  does  not  affect  indiffer- 
ence; he  simply  practices  reticence.  But  the  editor  who 
devotes  his  thoughts,  his  pen,  his  columns,  to  the  discus- 
sion of  transpiring  events  and  the  men  who  influence  and 
figure  in  them,  is  led,  by  the  exigencies  of  his  daily  vo- 
cation, to  pass  judgments  thereon;  and  these  judgments 
necessarily  incline  him  to  regard  one  party  with  more 
favor  than  its  antagonist.  If  a  knave,  he  may  be  suborn- 
ed to  write  adversely  to  his  convictions ;  but  even  this 
will  not  wholly  efface  them,  and  cannot  render  his  pro- 
fession of  indifference  other  than  a  lure  and  a  cheat. 

"If  a  journal  professing  indifference  to  party  success, 
and  extensively  read  by  men  of  diverse  views,  could  have 
an  editor-in-chief  who  really  felt  such  indifference,  he 
must  have  assistants  in  his  work ;  and  these  would  share 
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neither  his  impartiality  nor  his  responsibility.  They 
would  evidently  give  a  coloring  to  their  narratives  or 
their  criticisms  favorable  to  the  party  with  which  they 
respectively  affiliated;  and  they  would  be  bribed  by  un- 
scrupulous party  managers  to  do  this  if  their  scruples  or 
then-  attachment  to  their  positions  restrained  them  from 
so  doing  without  prompting  or  pay.  Of  this  truth,  the 
history  of  our  city  press  of  the  'independent'  variety 
affords  notable  confirmation. 

u  The  New  York  Herald  was  founded,  and  has  through- 
out been  edited,  by  one  whose  mental  constitution  for- 
bade his  being  a  Whig  in  the  past  or  a  Republican  in  the 
present.  Profoundly  imbued  with  the  conviction  that 
politics  is  a  mere  game — that  every  man  has  his  price- 
that  a  virtuous  woman  is  one  who  has  not  yet  been  found 
out,  and  an  honest  bank  officer  one  who  has  not  yet  found 
his  opportunity  to  make  a  satisfactory  grab — he  could  not 
be  other  than  a  hard-money,  free-trade  Democrat  of  the 
4Loco-Foco'  stamp.  Hence  you  may  read  in  his  col- 
umns, throughout  the  summer  of  1837,  the  most  confident 
and  positive  assertions  that  the  banks  (which  had  just 
suspended  specie  payment)  would  never  resume — that 
their  notes  would  steadily  and  rapidly  depreciate  in  value 
until  kthey  became  as  worthless  as  the  old  '  Continental ' 
shinplasters.  So  the  first  suggestions  of  a  railroad  to  the 
Pacific  were  ridiculed  by  him  as  on  a  par  with  proposals 
to  build  a  bridge  across  the  Atlantic  or  a  tramway  to  the 
moon.  A  cynic,  a  sceptic,  and  at  heart  a  monarchist,  the 
editor  of  the  Herald  could  take  no  other  view  of  our  cur- 
rent politics  than  such  as  identified  him.  with  our  sham 
Democracy ;  yet  he  has,  for  this  very  reason,  been  to  the 
Republicans  a  fairer,  more  manly  antagonist,  than  any 
other  professedly  *  independent '  journalist.  He  has  not 
concealed  his  elemental  convictions;  but  he  has  often  set 
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forth   facts   calculated   to  incite  adverse  conclusions  in 
minds  differently  constituted  from  his  own." 

Mr.  Greeley's  views  on  independent  journalism  changed 
very  decidedly  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  and  almost 
his  latest  utterance  was  a  declaration  of  his  allegiance  to 
this  principle.  In  his  card  of  November  6,  1872,  resum- 
ing the  editorship  of  the  Tribune,  he  announced  his  hon- 
est purpose  to  make  his  paper  "  a  thoroughly  indepen- 
dent journal,  treating  all  parties  and  political  movements 
with  judicial  fairness. and  candor." 


No  account  of  Mr.  Greeley  would  be  at  all  complete 
without  some  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
bored  by  applicants  for  aid  and  advice.  The  following 
lively  sketch  of  his  trials  from  these  pests  is  composed  in 
his  happiest  vein. 

MENTAL  PACK-HORSES :  "There  appears  to  be  a  class 
of  young  men  and  women  in  the  present  generation  who, 
either  from  sheer  laziness  or  indigence  of  brains,  beg  ideas 
and  decisions  for  the  regulation  of  their  daily  life  from 
other  people,  precisely  as  they  take  their  shoes  to  be  cob- 
bled, or  their  garments  to  be  patched.  These  people  are 
generally  full  of  lofty  imaginings  and  unrest;  like  An- 
tony,  they  have  immortal  longings  in  them ;  whereupon 
they  perch  themselves  complacently  with  folded  hands 
on  the  pillar  of  their  discontent,  and  despise  men  who 
have  the  will  and  common  sense  to  work  heartily  at  what- 
ever is  set  before  them,  whether  it  be  to  their  liking  or 
not.  The  editor  of  a  newspaper  is  usually  selected  by 
this  feeble-minded  generation  to  bear  ihe  burden  of  their 
incapacity.  There  is  not  a  day,  probably,  when  he  has 
not  the  private  affairs  of  some  helpless  innocent  placed  in 
his  hands,  with  requests  for  aid,  from  assistance  in  matri- 
mony to  the  loan  of  a  five-dollar  note.  The  office  of  a 
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-paper,  we  had  fondly  imagined,  wan  clearly  outlined 
— first  to  give  the  history  of  its  time,  and  afterward  to 
deduce  such  the9ries  or  truths  from  it  as  should  be  of 
universal  application.  *  *  *  A  man  who  collects 
news  and  eliminates  general  principles  from  it,  is  not 
thereby  constituted  a  mental  pack-horse  for  the  inabili- 
ties of  his  readers ;  neither  is  he  a  butcher  or  wet-nurse 
for  the  public.  He  is  not  bound  to  furnish  either  strong 
meat  for  men  or  milk  for  babies.  What  he  may  do  indi- 
vidually concerns  himself  alone;  editorially  he  is  bound 
to  urge  upfcn  these  helpless  aspirants  the  truth  of  the  old 
saw,  that  he  is  best  served  who  serves  himself.  The  man 
who  stood  calling  for  the  ferry -man  never  crossed  the 
river,  while  he  who  plunged  boldly  in  reached  the  other 
side  and  went  on  his  way." 

"  There  are  work  and  wages  waiting  for  every  man  in 
this  country,  but  they  who  cry  loudest  for  help  are  usually 
the  least  likely  to  obtain  either.  We  confess  we  do  not  see 
the  pathos  in  tales  of  want  and  helplessness  told  with 
folded  hands.  The  ants  are  a  people  not  strong,  the  pro- 
phet tells  us  significantly,  yet  they  prepare  their  meat  in 
the  summer." 

Mr.  GreeLey  did  not  possess  great  executive  talent,  but 
he  knew  how  to  employ  others  to  attend  to  the  work  of 
the  Tribune  without  hampering  them  by  needless  re- 
strictions. He  was  a  severe  critic  and  a  stern  disciplina- 
rian, and  required  that  his  directions  should  be  followed 
to  the  letter.  All  the  triumphs  of  the  Tribune  shone  with 
a  reflected  light  on  Mr.  Greeley,  yet  he  was  always  wil- 
ling to  give  the  credit  for  any  striking  article  or  stroke 
of  enterprise  to  its  rightful  owner.  He  was  proud  of 
•every  success  of  the  Tribune,  and  though  seldom  given  to 
personal  praise,  he  frequently  indulged  in  high  compli- 
ments to  others  about  the  brilliant  work  of  his  staff 
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The  following  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Reid  when  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  Tribune,  is  highly  characteristic  : 

SWITZERLAND,  MASS.,  July  26, 1870. 
REID  : 

Please  accept  my  congratulations  on  the  contents  of  yesterday's 
(Monday)  paper.  I  consider  it  the  very  best  issue  of  an  eight  page  daily 
ever  made  in  New  York,  considering  that  my  poor  little  paragraph 
about  Adm.  Porter  did  not  get  in,  though  I  sent  it  from  Bethlehem  in 
season.  I  think  this  a  hearty  acknowledgment.  I  hope  Meeken's 
letter  is  in  this  week's  Weekly  ;  if  not,  be  sure  it  gets  into  next  week's. 
I  want  to  get  home  on  Saturday,  but  may  not  ;  1  mean  to  start  for 
Saratoga  on  Tuesday,  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Rep.  St.  Committee. 

Yours, 

HORACE  GREELEY. 
WHITELAW  REID,  Esq., 

Tribune  Office,  N.  York. 

(P.  S.)  What  does  your  paragraph  about  Conkling  and  Fenton  to- 
day mean  ?  I  can't  guess. 

Mr.  Greelej  so  infused  his  individuality  into  the  Tri- 
bune, that  it  is  hard  to  separate  him  from  the  paper;  yet 
he  had  a  just  conception  of  the  distinction  between  the 
personality  of  an  editor  and  the  journal  which  he  edits. 
Usually,  in  replying  to  direct  personal  references  to  him- 
self, he  signed  the  articles  with  his  initials  or  full  name. 
In  his  view,  a  newspaper  should  not  be  limited  to  fighting 
the  battles  or  advancing  the  interests  of  its  managers  or 
owners,  but  it  ought  to  be  an  organ  of  opinion,  and  be 
responsible  to  the  public  more  than  to  persons  or  parties. 
He  once  quarrelled  with  a  near  friend  because  a  notice 
of  some  kind  was  asked  in  the  Tribune,  and  he  said  then, 
with  much  energy,  that  he  wished  it  distinctly  under- 
stood by  his  friends  that  the  Tribune  was  not  run  in  their 
interest,  but  in  that  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Grreeley  preferred  to  do  his  writing  with  his  own  hand 
instead  of  employing  an  amanuensis,  as  is  the  common 
practice  with  most  persons  who  have  much  correspondence 
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to  perform.  Though  an  admirable  extempore  speaker,  as 
shown  by  his  speeches  during  the  last  presidential  cam- 
paign, he  lacked  the.  faculty  of  dictation,  while  he  had  no 
talent  for  suggesting  topics  for  others  to  write  upon, 
which  the  elder  Bennett  possessed  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. When  his  mind  was  filled  with  an  idea,  he  was  so 
eager  to  put  it  on  paper,  that  he  could  not  wait  to  dictate 
it  to  another.  The  pen  steadied  his  thoughts.  He  seve- 
ral times  tried  to  dictate  to  an  amanuensis,  but  he  never 
had  the  patience  to  continue,  and  always  ended  by  tak- 
ing the  pen  in  his  own  vigorous  hand.  He  was  such  an 
active  writer  that  he  performed  almost  as  much  work 
alone  as  most  persons  would  do  with  an  assistant  Sid- 
ney Smith's  advice  to  Lord  Brougham,  u  not  to  attempt 
more  work  than  three  strong  men  could  accomplish." 
might  well  hsve  been  repeated  to  him.  His  splendid 
physique  and  perfectly  temperate  habits,  stood  him 
in  good  stead.  He  could  toil  terribly,  and  he  was  never 
idle.  Probably  no  other  person  of  his  age  in  the  Union 
accomplished  as  much  work  as  he  did  .on  an  average. 
His  usual  quota  in  the  Tribune  was  one  and  a-half  col- 
umns of  editorial,  besides  answering  a  dozen  letters ;  but 
he  frequently  wrote  much  more.  During  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1842  he  averaged  four  columns  daily,  while, 
at  the  time  of  the  Fenimore  Cooper  trial,  he  wrote  a  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  comprising  six  columns  in  one 
day,  in  addition  to  his  other  work.  He  has  been  known 
to  come  down  to  the  Tribune  office  at  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  there  was  an  extra  amount  of  work  on  hand,  and 
remain  in  his  chair  without  ceasing  to  write  until  nearly 
midnight ;  yet  this  is  only  a  single  example  of  his  power 
of  endurance.  Nor  was  it  his  habit  to  take  any  respite 
after  these  periods  of  extra  exertion,  as  Henry  J.  Ray- 
mond, another  great  worker,  did  ;  but  he  kept  steadily  on 
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in  the  traces,  as  if  work  was  pleasure  as  well  as  duty. 
All  the  relaxation  be  bad  was  obtained  on  lecture  tours 
or  travelling,  and  the  word  "  rest"  was  not  in  bis  vocabu- 
lary. His  various  books,  agricultural  and  other  addresses, 
and  innumerable  contributions  to  different  periodicals, 
have  all  been  written  in  the  intervals  of  his  labors  in  the 
Tribune.  Mr.  Parton  is  considered  an  industrious  book 
maker,  and  yet  he  has  hardly  exceeded  Mr.  Greeley  in 
the  bulk  or  number  of  volumes  written  during  the  past 
few  years ;  while,  if  all  that  Mr.  Greeley  has  written  in 
the  Tribune,  and  elsewhere,  was  collected,  it  would  rival  in 
quantity  the  voluminous  works  of  Yoltaire  or  Walter 
Scott. 

Mr.  Greeley  introduced  the  now  general  practice  of  al- 
ways printing  the  exact  language  of  an  opponent  whom  he 
wished  to  controvert,  as  a  matter  of  fairness  to  the  latter. 
He  also  tried  to  avoid  making  statements  or  charges 
without  sufficient  basis  of  fact.  The  few  successful 
libel  suits  against  .the  Tribune  show  how  careful  was  his 
practice  in  this  respect. 

He  was  a  good  critic  of  what  others  had  written,  and 
considered  it  calmly  and  in  a  judicial  spirit.  Once,  after 
reading  a  violent  attack  on  himself  in  the  Round  Tablets 
calmly  proceeded  to  criticise  the  article  on  account  of  its 
needless  length. 

Mr.  Greeley  latterly  visited  the  editorial  rooms  of  the 
Tribune  but  seldom,  and  one  might  be  a  constant  fre- 
quenter there  without  ever  seeing  him.  Yet  he  kept  a 
keen  eye  upon  the  paper,  and  if  anything  went  wrong^ 
the  offender  was  likely  to  hear  from  him,  promptly. 
Many  stories  are  told  illustrative  of  bis  lynx-eyed  vigi- 
lance in  this  respect,  but  a  single  one  will  do  as  a  speci- 
men: One  day  a  speech  of  several  columns  length,  by 
Schuyler  Colfax,  appeared  in  the  Tribune.  The  same 
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morning' the  gentleman  who  h;ul  Charge  of  nil  such  docu- 
ments in  the  paper  wan  sent  for  by  Mr.  Greeley,  and  en- 
tered the  sanctum  in  some  trepidation.  Mr.  Greeley,  on 
seeing  liim,  stopped  his  writing  for  a  moment,  and  taking 
up  Col  fax's  speech,  he  ran  the  point  of  his  pen  down  the 
column  until  about  the  centre,  when  he  stopped  and  said  : 
"That  period  ought  to  be  a  comma,"  and  then  dismissed 
the  astonished  sub-editor  without  further  remark,  and 
resumed  work  on  his  leader. 

He  once  stated  to  Don  Piatt  that  he  believed  the  reason 
of  his  success  in  the  Tribune  was  that  in  the  beginning  he 
had  at  once  re-invested  all  the  money  made  by  the  paper, 
and  thus  was  able  to  keep  on  improving  its  quality  con- 
tinually. 

On  one  subject  connected  with  the  business  manage- 
ment of  a  newspaper  Mr.  Greeley's  views  were  very  posi- 
tive, namely:  that  every  publisher  of  a  newspaper  should 
be  require^  by  law  to  publish  an  exact  statement  of  the 
circulation  of  his  paper,  as  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  his 
advertisers,  and  as  being  in  the  nature  of  the  law  against 
fraudulent  weights  and  measures. 

Mr.  Greeley  desired  above  all  things  to  give  the  Tribune 
the  widest  circulation  of  any  paper,  consistent  with  keep- 
ing up  its  standard  of  quality,  rather  than  to  make  it 
merely  the  richest,  most  powerful,  or  best  edited  jorunal. 
Hence  he  insisted  on  keeping  the  price,  except  for  the  daily 
edition,  at  the  lowest  possible  figure,  in  order  to  attract 
readers.  He  objected  very  strenuously  to  display  advertise- 
ments, and  wanted  to  abolish  them.  He  also  proposed 
doing  away  with  titles  to  leading  articles,  after  the  English 
plan,  but  neither  change  was  ever  carried  out,  in  the 
Tribune  during  his  lifetime. 

Though  Mr.  Greeley  seldom  wrote  except  on  certain 
special  subjects,  yet  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  every  de- 
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partment  of  the  paper,  and  watched  its  course  critically 
One  of  the  last  editorial  suggestions  which  he  made  be- 
fore his  nomination  to  the  presidency,  was  about  arrang- 
ing for  a  new  Italian  correspondence,  and  he  always  had 
a  keen  eye  for  improvements  in  the  Tribune.  He  took  a 
deep  interest  in  European  affairs,  and  had  very  decided 
views  about  them,  though  he  seldom  gave  expression  to 
them  publicly.  He  did  not  consider  it  within  the  prov- 
ince of  an  editor  to  foretell  events,  and  he  once  warned 
one  of  the  young  men  on  the  Tribune  editorial  staff 
against  attempting  to  predict  what  was  about  to  take 
place.  "  It  is  quite  enough,"  he  said,  "  to  tell  what  has 
already  happened  without  trying  to  do  any  more." 

Though  his  will  was  absolute  in  the  management  of 
the  Tribune,  Mr.  Greeley  did  not  care  to  direct  every 
feature  of  its  policy,  but  allowed  his  lieutenants  liberty  to 
decide  many  things  without  consulting  him.  When  the 
Tribune  was  once  committed  to  a  line  of  action,  in  his  ab- 
sence or  otherwise,  he  simply  followed  suit  and  adopted 
its  tone  in  writing  on  the  same  subject,  unless  it  should 
happen  to  be  a  matter  of  great  moment,  on  which  he  held 
entirely  opposite  views.  Sometimes,  when  a  controversy 
had  been  begun  in  this  way,  he  would  say  to  his  second 
in  command,  "  This  is  your  fight,  and  you  must  take  care 
of  it  yourself." 

Mr.  Greeley  always  catered  to  the  good  taste  of  his 
readers  by  printing  specimens  of  the  best  literature  ofthe 
day.  In  a  speech  at  the  press  dinner  given. in  New  York 
to  Dickens,  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  the  first  number 
of  the  first  periodical  with  which  his  name  was  connected, 
appeared  one  of  the  earliest  "Sketches  by  Boz."  In  the 
early  numbers  of  the  Tribune,  specimens  of  the  writings 
of  Emerson,  Carlyle,  Fourier,  and  other  thinkers  of  the 
time,  were  also  printed ;  and  the  same  appreciation  of 
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what  is  best  in  literature,  science  and   art   has  ever  since 
1  MM -n  exhibited  in  the  Tribune. 


As  a  means  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  Mr. 
Greeley's  labor  as  a  journalist,  we  quote  the  following 
judgments  by  some  of  the  most  discriminating  of  his 
coternporaries : 

Mr.  I.  B.  Chamberlain,  of  the  World,  a  political  oppo- 
nent, yet  personal  friend,  says  :  uMr.  Greeley's  remarkable 
power,  when  traced  back  to  its  main  source,  will  be 
found  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  that  vigorous  earnest- 
ness of  belief  which  held  him  to  the  strenuous  advo- 
cacy of  measures  which  he  thought  conducive  to  the 
public  welfare,  whether  they  were  temporarily  popular  or 
not  Journalism  may  perhaps  gain  more  success  as  a 
mercantile  speculation  by  other  methods;  but  it  can  be 
respected  as  a  great  moral  and  political  force  only  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  have  the  talents,  foresight,  and  moral 
earnestness  which  fit  them  to  guide  public  opinion.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  Mr.  Greeley  was  our  first  journal- 
ist, and  nobody  can  successfully  dispute  his  rank 
*  *  *  Journalism,  as  he  looked  upon  it,  was  not  an 
end,  but  a  means  to  higher  ends.  He  may  have  had  many 
mistaken,  and  some  erratic  opinions,  on  particular  sub- 
jects ;  but  the  moral  earnestness  with  which  he  pursued 
his  vocation,  and  his  constant  subordination  of  private  in- 
terests to  public  objects,  nobly  atone  for  his  occasional  er- 
rors. He  has  been  an  alert  observer  for  forty  years,  and 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  powers  of  logic  and  co- 
ordination, he  has  few  equals,  and  no  superiors,  in  divin- 
ing the  drift  of  public  sentiment" 

Frank  B.  Sanborn  wrote  of  Mr.  Greeley  that:  u  As  a 
journalist  he  was  prodigious.  None  but  journalists  know 
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exactly  how  surprising  his  powers  and  performance  were? 
but  the  great  fact  of  the  Tribune  is  satisfactory  evidence 
to  the  world  that  he  was  no  common  man.  His  weak- 
nesses were  very  palpable  ones,  and  it  suited  the  purpose 
of  his  opponents  always  to  magnify  them  ;  but  he  had  many 
great  qualities — among  which  must  be  reckoned  a  mas' 
terly  style  of  writing.  The  puny,  piddling  critics  who 
pitch  upon  his  abusive  epithets,  his  occasional  vagaries 
of  thought  and  expression,  and  speak  of  these  as  the  chief 
traits  of  his  style,  only  display  their  own  narrowness  and 
malice.  He  wrote  English  as  effectively  as  Cobbett  or 
Franklin, — not  so  elegantly  as  the  latter,  but  still  with  a 
fine  sensibility  to  that  which  is  permanent  in  a  style- 
Like  Abraham  Lincoln,  whom  he  greatly  resembled  in 
many  of  his  qualities,  he  had  condensed  and  purified  and 
strengthened  his  mode  of  expression  until  in  its  latest 
and  best  examples  it  was  almost  perfect.  His  newspaper 
was  like  and  unlike  himself.  It  grew  out  of  his  central 
and  permanent  purpose  to  leave  the  world  better  than  he 
found  it ;  it  represented  his  aspirations  and  ideas,  and  the 
admiration  he  felt  for  men  and  methods  that  he  did  not 
fully  comprehend;  and  so  it  often  seemed  on  a  higher 
level  fcthan  the  editor  himself  occupied.  But,  again,  it 
shared  all  his  jealousies,  and  crudities,  and  spites,  and 
cutaneous  eruptions  of  meanness  and  ill- temper  ;  it  was 
wise  and  unwise,  lofty  and  creeping,  humble  and  con- 
ceited, right  and  wrong,  at  the  same  moment  and  in  every 
number.  Above  all  things,  he  adhered  to  the  political 
party  in  which  he  found  himself,  and  could  hardly  look 
at  facts  or  opinions,  save  through  the  party  medium. 

Mr.  Frederic  Hudson  says  he  used  to  ride  home  quite 
often  in  the  cars  with  Mr.  Grreeley  after  their  respective 
papers  had  gone  to  press,  and  had  many  talks  with  him 
about  newspapers.  The  impression  he  gained  was  that  if 
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Mr.  Greeley  would  devote  himself  to  the  Tribune  alone, 
!in«l  ignore  politics  and  fanning,  lie  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  journalists. 

John  Itussel  Y'oung,  who  had  abundant  opportunities 
for  learning  the  character  of  his  former  editorial  chief, 
credits  him  with  large  benevolence  for  classes  and  ideas  ; 
good  judgment  in  advising  as  to  the  business  manage- 
ment of  a  newspaper ;  (and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
other  authorities)  kind  in  his  personal  dealings,  yet  a 
strict  disciplinarian.  He  says  Mr.  Greeley  would  have 
been  the  greatest  journalist  in  the  world  if  he  had  not  a 
mind  to  be  a  leading  politician.  He  raised  his  courage, 
independence  and  application,  and  says  that  no  editor  so 
thoroughly  separated  the  animosities  of  his  paper  from  his 
personal  animosities. 

Charles  A.  Dana  has  given  the  annexed  estimate  of  Mr. 
Greeley  :  "  Those  who  have  examined  the  history  of  this 
remarkable  man,  and  who  know  how  to  estimate  the 
friendlessness,  the  disabilities,  and  the  disadvantages 
which  surrounded  his  childhood  and  youth  ;  the  scanty 
opportunities,  or  rather  the  absence  of  all  opportunity,  of 
education;  the  destitution  and  loneliness  amid  which  he 
struggled  for  the  possession  of  knowledge ;  and  the  un- 
flinching zeal  and  pertinacity  with  which  he  provided  for 
himself  the  materials  for  intellectual  growth,  will  heartily 
echo  the  popular  judgment  that  he  was  indeed  a  man  of 
genius,  marked  out  from  his  cradle  to  inspire,  animate, 
and  instruct  others.  From  the  first,  when  a  child  in  his 
father's  log  cabin,  lying  upon  the  hearth,  that  he  might 
read  by  the  flickering  fire-light,  his  attention  was  given 
almost  exclusively  to  public  and  political  affairs.  This 
determined  his  vocation  as  a  journalist;  and  he  seems 
never  to  have  felt  any  attraction  towards  any  other  of  the 
intellectual  professions.  He  never  had  a  thought  of 
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being  a  physician,  a  clergyman,  an  engineer,  or  a  lawyer. 
Private  questions,  individual  controversies,  had  little  con- 
cern for  him  except  as  they  were  connected  with  public 
interests.  Politics  and  newspapers  were  his  delight,  and 
he  learned  to  be  a  printer  in  order  that  lie  might  become 
a  newspaper  maker.  And  after  he  was  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper,  what  chiefly  engaged  him  was  the  discussion 
of  political  and  social  questions.  His  whole  greatness  as 
a  journalist  was  in  this  sphere.  For  the  collection  and 
digestion  of  news,  with  the  exception  of  election  sta- 
tistics, he  had  no  great  fondness  and  no  special  ability. 
He  valued  talent  in  that  department  only  because  he 
knew  it  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  newspaper  he 
loved.  His  own  thoughts  were  always  elsewhere." 

"  Accordingly  there  have  been  journalists  who,  as  such, 
strictly  speaking,  have  surpassed  him.  Minds  not  de- 
voted to  particular  doctrines,  not  absorbed  in  the  ad- 
vocacy of  cherished  ideas — in  a  word,  minds  that  believe 
little  and  aim  only  at  the  passing  success  of  a  day — may 
easily  excel  one  like  him  in  the  preparation  of  a  mere 
newspaper.  Mr.  Greeley  was  the  antipodes  of  all  such 
persons.  He  was  always  absolutely  in  earnest.  His  con- 
victions were  intense ;  he  had  the  peculiar  courage,  most 
precious  in  a  great  man,  which  enables  him  to  adhere  to 
his  own  line  of  action,  despite  the  excited  appeals  of 
friends  and  the"menaces  of  variable  public  opinion ;  and 
his  constant  purpose  was  to  assert  his  principles,  to  fight 
for  them,  and  present  them  to  the  public  in  the  way  most 
likely  to  give  them  the  same  hold  upon  other  minds 
which  they  had  upon  his  own." 

Mr.  George  Eipley,  whose  long  association  with  the 
Tribune  entitles  his  judgment  of  Mr.  Greeley  to  great 
weight,  has  made  the  following  admirable  estimate  of  the 
latter's  capacity  and  performance  as  a  journalist: 
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"  Mr.  Greeley  had  remarkable  qualifications  for  the 
profession  which  lie  adopted.  A  quick  perception  of  the 
significance  of  events,  a  keen  scent  for  intelligence,  an 
accurate  judgment  of  the  mutual  relations  of  occurrences, 
a  ready  appreciation  of  the  drift  of  popular  currents,  and 
a  sympathetic  comprehension  of  the  public  temper  of  the 
hour,  were  among  the  gifts  and  acquirements  which  he 
brought  to  his  task.  His  fund  of  information  was  vast 
and  varied.  His  memory  was  a  marvel.  His  ingenuity 
in  argument  and  illustration  was  inexhaustible.  A  clear, 
direct,  forcible  style,  of  almost  painful  conciseness,  but  illu- 
minated at  times  by  flashes  of  wit,  by  touches  of  tender- 
ness, and  by  the  happiest  of  homely  metaphors,  set  forth 
his  clear  and  earnest  thought ;  while  a  singularly  magnetic 
temperament  infused  a  great  deal  of  his  own  fervor  into 
the  men  who  worked  with  him.  Thus  equipped,  Horace 
Greeley  could  hardly  fail  to  make  a  great  newspaper ; 
but  he  did  not  make  it  to  sell.  The  Tribune  never  was  a 
commercial  speculation  ;  and  if  it  prospered  under  his 
management,  and  grew  to  be  a  far  grander  and  richer 
thing  than  in  his  early  days  he  had  dreamed  of  making 
it,  this  was  not  because  he  ever  sacrificed  the  utterance  of 
a  single  conviction  for  the  sake  of  pecuniary  profit,  but 
because  truth  will  force  its  way,  and  honesty  in  the  long 
run  will  compel  the  respect  of  mankind. 

"  The  success  of  Horace  Greeley  is  the  best  encourage- 
ment for  the  journalism  of  the  future.  It  teaches  our 
profession  that  a  nobler  career  is  open  to  us  than  that  of 
the  thoughtless  gatherer  of  news  and  gossip,  or  the  huck- 
ster of  literature  who  deals  in  anything  that  people  want 
to  buy,  and  the  blackguard  whose  abusive  tongue  wags 
at  the  command  of  whoever  will  pay  for  its  servica 
'  He  who  by  voice  or  pen,'  said  Mr.  Greeley,  '  strikes  his 
best  blow  at  the  impostures  and  vices  whereby  our  race  is 
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debased  and  paralyzed,  may  close  his  eyes  in  death,  con- 
soled and  cheered  by  the  reflection  that  he  has  done  what 
he  could  for  the  emancipation  and  elevation  of  his  kind.' 
But  this  shall  not  be  his  only  recompense.  The  story  of 
Horace  Greeley  teaches  us  that  it  is  the  journalist  of  strong 
convictions,  unselfish  purposes,  and  unflinching  courage, 
who  wins  at  the  last  the  honors  and  prizes  of  his  calling, 
the  respect  of  his  fellow  laborers,  and  the  affection  of  his 
countrymen. 

"  He  was  a  journalist  to  whom  intrigue  and  manage- 
ment were  utterly  unknown  ;  and  well  will  it  be  for  the 
Tribune,  and  for  all  other  newspapers,  if  his  exam  pie  shall 
be  followed  and  his  singleness  of  purpose  scrupulously 
imitated. 

"  The  New-  Yorker  shows  the  fastidious  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Greeley's  literary  judgment  Almost  all  the  selections 
are  from  first-rate  sources,  and  are  worthy  of  their  re- 
spectable origin.  This  critical  skill  Mr.  Greeley  never 
lost.  If  he  found  a  young  man  writing  well  in  the  Tri- 
bune, he  usually  took  occasion  to  let  that  writer  know  his 
opinion  of  him ;  if  he  found  a  man,  young  or  old,  writ- 
ing badly,  he  had  a  very  decisive  way  of  hinting  either 
at  reformation  or  resignation.  He  knew  good  work  when 
he  saw  it;  he  was  what  some  editors  are  not — a  careful 
reader  of  his  own  newspaper;  and  if  he  discovered  in  it 
clumsiness,  negligence,  bad  taste  or  inaccuracy,  the 
offender  might  depend  upon  being  brought  to  account. 
So,  his  staff  of  writers  knew  what  to  expect  in  those  days 
when  he  was  almost  always  at  the  office ;  and  this  knowl- 
edge restrained  the  ambitious,  chastened  the  imaginative, 
incited  the  indolent  and  warned  the  careless.  Men  who 
were  quite  his  equals,  and  perhaps  his  superiors  in  mere 
scholarship,  recognized  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment,  and 
were  sure  that  if  they  pleased  him  they  would  not  dis- 
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please  that  great  Tribune  constituency  which  he  under- 
stood so  well. 

"  As  a  writer  of  pure,  simple,  and  direct  English,  Mr. 
Greeley  is  entitled  to  a  high  rank  His  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  the  language  was  excellent,  and  in  all  the  haste 
and  heat  of  newspaper  composition  he  rarely  violated 
them.  Generally,  his  leading  articles  were  models  of 
their  kind.  They  were  arranged  with  a  sort  of  mathe- 
matical precision,  and  both  in  their  facts  and  their  argu- 
mentation they  were  apt  to  be  troublesome  to  his  antago- 
nists. If  the  subject  were  one  which  excited  the  writer 
so  that  he  became  thoroughly  earnest,  his  fine  powers  of 
sarcasm,  of  irony,  and  sometimes  of  wholesome  vitupera- 
tion, were  exhibited  at  their  best.  There  is  an  account 
of  his  trial  for  libel  upon  Mr.  Fenimore  Cooper,  origin- 
ally printed  in  the  Tribune,  and  reprinted  in  Mr.  Parton's 
'Life,' which,  in  its  wit,  humor  and  incisive  irony,  has 
hardly  been  surpassed  by  any  English  writer.  In  some 
respects  Mr.  Greeley  reminds  us  of  Cobbett,  but  with  all 
the  vigor  and  directness  of  that  celebrated  journalist,  he 
had  none  of  the  coarseness  which  continually  disfigures 
the  pnges  of  '  Peter  Porcupine.'  Of  the  work  of  his  profes- 
sion he  never  had  enough.  When  he  was  at  the  height  of 
his  health  and  strength  there  seemed  no  limit  to  his  powers 
of  application  and  endurance.  For  one  who  wrote  so 
rapidly,  he  was  singularly  accurate,  and  even  as  a  work 
of  reference,  his  'History  of  the  Rebellion'  has  great 
value  now,  and  will  be  still  more  valuable  as  time  goes 
by.  In  certain  parts,  his  'Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life  ' 
seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  charming  of  autobiographies, 
charming  as  books  of  that  kind  almost  always  are.  It  is 
full  of  graceful  narrative,  engaging  confidences,  and  re- 
miniscences of  men  and  things  which  interest  everybody. 

"The  model  newspaper,  in  his  view,was  not  merely  the 
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organ  of  pet  theories,  but  an  instrument  of  practical  good, 
teaching  the  ignorant,  leading  the  blind,  succoring  the 
poor,  fighting  for  the  oppressed,  developing  national 
wealth,  stimulating  industry,  and  inculcating  virtue.  To 
make  the  Tribune  this,  he  put  away  from  him  all  thirst 
for  renown,  all  appetite  for  wealth,  all  desire  for  personal 
advantage.  He  never  counted  the  cost  of  his  words.  He 
never  inquired  what  course  would  pay  or  what  would 
please  his  subscribers.  He  held  in  magnificent  disdain 
the  meaner  sort  of  editor  '  who  sidles  dexterously  be- 
tween somewhere  and  nowhere,'  accumulates  riches  by 
the  daily  utterance  of  silken  sayings,  and  goes  to  his  rest 
at  last '  with  the  non-achievements  of  his  life  blazoned  on 
the  whitest  marble.'  The  journalist  who  strives  only  to 
print  what  will  sell,  seemed  to  him  as  bad  as  the  parson 
who  preaches  only  to  fill  his  pews.  Mr.  Greeley  never 
hesitated  to  go  counter  to  a  base  and  selfish  public  senti- 
ment. Those  who  have  watched  his  eareer  will  recall 
scores  of  instances  in  which  he  has  deliberately  offeaded 
political  friends  and  sacrificed  pecuniary  interests  to 
espouse  an  unpopular  cause.  In  defending  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  right,  his  courage  was  magnificent.  He 
was  deaf  to  popular  clamor,  insensible  to  the  jangling  of 
the  dollars.  The  stern  and  thorny  path  by  which  an  ed- 
itor must  climb  to  greatness  demanded,  according  to  him, 
'an  ear  ever  open  to  the  plaints  of  the  wronged  and  suf- 
fering, though  they  can  never  repay  advocacy,  and  those 
who  mainly  support  newspapers  will  be  annoyed  and 
often  exposed  by  it.' 

"  All  who  have  been  other  than  careless  readers  of  the 
Tribune  know  that,  in  the  conduct  of  this  newspaper,  he 
never  suffered  himself  to  be  betrayed  by  any  considera- 
tions of  party  expediency  into  any  politic  sophistications 
of  the  truth.  He  was  quite  as  sharp  a  censor  of  those 
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with  whom  he  was  allied  as  of  those  to  whom  he  was 
usually  opposed.  He  was  never  for  a  moment  blind  to 
the  mistakes  and  misdeeds  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
politically  associated.  As  he  was  in  the  beginning  so  he 
continued  to  the  end,  for  accusations  of  inconsistency  did 
not  in  the  least  frighten  him  from  unremittingly  saying 
that  which  he  believed  to  be  true.  How  little  he  was 
merely  a  party  man  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  scores  of 
public  characters  who  were  nominally  with  him  were  con- 
stantly and  noisily  accusing  him  of  treason,  and  were 
just  as  constantly  laughed  at  for  their  pains.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  party  was  so  often  read  out  of  it,  no  news- 
papers jibed  and  snarled  so  bitterly  at  the  Tribune  as 
those  which  called  themselves  Republican.  When  poor, 
struggling,  and  almost  without  any  save  political  friends, 
he  said  in  the  advertisement  of  the  first  number  of  this 
journal  that  he  should  give  to  the  Whig  Administration 
•  a  frank  and  cordial,  but  manly  and  independent  sup- 
port, judging  it  always  by  its  acts,  and  commending  those 
only  so  far  as  they  shall  seem  calculated  to  subserve  the 
great  end  of  all  government — the  welfare  of  the  People.' 
*  *  *  *  ^Y"Q  ask-  Of  thousands  upon  thousands, 
still  living,  who  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  have 
been  daily  observers  of  the  Tribune,  if,  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  or  under  the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Greeley,  it 
has  ever,  making  due  allowance  for  human  infirmity, 
fallen  below  the  standard  which  from  the  first  he  deter- 
mined upon.  It  was  a  Whig  journal,  but  was  it  ever  the 
unquestioning  slave  of  the  Whig  party  or  of  the  Whig 
leaders  ?  It  was  a  Republican  journal,  but  did  it  ever 
seek  to  hide  the  faults  or  to  extenuate  the  errors  of  the 
Republican  leaders  ?  When  was  it  the  custom  of  Mr. 
Greeley  to  take  measures  upon  trust  ?  When  did  he  fear, 
while  favoring  the  candidates  of  a  Convention,  to  cast  con- 
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tempt  upon  so  much  of  its  platform  as  failed  to  commend 
itself  to  his  head  or  to  his  heart  ?  So  well  was  this  un- 
derstood in  all  political  circles,  that  his  support  of  any 
party  measure  years  ago  ceased  to  be  counted  on  as  a 
matter  of  course,  so  that  when  he  did  heartily  acquiesce 
in  any  policy,  his  countenance  had  a  value  indeed !  " 


R  R  BOWKER 
(RECENTLY  LITERARY  EDITOR  OF  THE  "  MAIL.") 


MR.  R  R  BOWKER,  though  one  of  the  junior  journal- 
ists of  New  York,  has  had  a  valuable  experience  in 
certain  fields,  especially  college  and  evening  journalism, 
and  the  department  of  literary  criticism.  He  became 
associated  with  Charles  S.  Sweetser  in  the  early  days  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  and  remained  with  that 
paper  nearly  seven  years,  under  both  administrations- 
His  statements  relating  to  certain  matters  within  his  ex- 
perience, especially  the  training  of  journalistic  students, 
will  therefore  be  found  worthy  of  attention. 

QUESTION. — What  do  you  believe  is  the  true  education 
for  the  journalist  ? 

ANSWER. — There  are  two  kinds  of  education  for  the 
journalist:  the  practical  training  of  the  composing-room 
and  Knock-about  College,  and  the  development  that  comes 
of  a  regular  college  course,  or  its  equivalent  The  first 
gives  him  "  the  knack,"  and  fits  him  capitally  for  routine 
editorial  work,  especially  in  news  editing.  Some  of  the 
best  men  in  this  field  have  come  direct  from  the  case.  The 
composing-room  abounds  in  common  sense,  and  produces 
capital  criticism  of  the  editorial  room.  But  the  man 
who  is  to  help  conduct,  to  have  a  share  in  moulding  pub- 
lic opinion  through  a  great  paper,  needs  the  best  and 
broadest  education  he  can  get  He  needs  the  world's  ex- 
perience as  well  as  experience  of  the  world,  and  to  as- 
similate that  means  study.  After  all,  your  self-made  man 
is  a  great  deal  more  conceited  than  a  college  graduate  of 
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any  common  sense,  for  it  puts  modesty  into  a  man  to  find 
that  his  new  ideas,  and  half  the  new  ideas  of  his  day,  were 
old  two  thousand  years  ago,  as  Plato  will  tell  him,  and 
to  learn  how  much  he  can't  learn.  Journalism  needs  this 
wide  view.  There  isn't  any  danger,  on  the  other  side, 
of  a  journalist  forgetting  that  he  lives  in  his  own  times. 
The  college-educated  man  is  the  more  pliable  of  the  two, 
and  you  can  better  add  the  practical  education  to  that  of 
the  college  than  expect  a  self-made  man  to  stop  midway 
and  get  rid  of  his  narrowness  by  study.  The  Harpers'  is 
the  best  organized  publishing  house  in  the  country,  and 
they  work  on  this  idea.  The  younger  members  of  the 
family  are  first  sent  to  college ;  they  then  go  straight  to 
case,  and  must  work  their  way  up  through  the  technical- 
ities. 

Q.  How  about  college  journalism  ? 

A.  College  journalism,  as  a  practical  school  for  the 
profession,  should  not  be  overlooked.  On  these  little 
papers  each  man  has  a  chance  to  do  everything,  or  to  see 
everything  done,  and  he  gets  his  intellectual  development 
and  his  technical  training  side  by  side.  During  Junior 
year  at  college  I  started  the  Collegian,  an  eight-page  fort- 
nightly, and  the  few  months'  work  there,  with  nobody 
else  to  edit,  publish,  report,  read  proof,  make  up,  and 
what  not,  gave  me  a  year  or  two's  advantage  in  journal- 
ism. For  I  found,  when  I  was  given  the  chance,  the  day 
after  Commencement,  to  try  the  city  editorship  of  the 
Mail,  that  I  knew  a  good  many  simple  things  older 
editors,  who  hadn't  been  through  the  composing-room, 
had  never  learned,  and  this  gave  me  some  degree  of  use- 
fulness at  once. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  "  professional  training  "  for  edi- 
tors ? 

A.  Yes  and  no!     Not  very  much  in  "schools  of  jour- 
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nalism,"  because  journalism  isn't  a  specialty  of  knowl- 
edge. It  hasn't,  and  can't  have,  a  literature  of  its  own, 
like  law,  theology  or  medicine ;  nor  can  its  training  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  school  of  science.  The  col- 
lege itself  is  the  school  of  journalism,  for  the  breadth  of 
its  curriculum,  and  that  alone,  corresponds  to  the  breadth 
of  training,  principle  and  information  a  journalist  re- 
quires. If  he  can  spare  the  time,  the  course  of  a  law 
school  is  very  useful  to  him,  especially  if  it  be  supple- 
mented with  special  study  of  history,  political  and  sta- 
tistical geography,  social  science  and  economics,  and  this 
is  as  near  a  special  school,  perhaps,  as  you  can  wisely 
come.  Major  Bundy,  after  he  graduated  from  Beloit, 
went  through  Harvard  law  school,  and  afterwards  read  a 
year  or  so  in  his  father's  library  on  constitutional  and 
economic  subjects,  and  this  splendid  start  enabled  him  to 
.write  the  newspaper  letters  that  saved  Wisconsin  from 
setting  the  precedent  of  an  attempt  at  secession  in  the 
North,  and,  when  now  he  does  put  forth  his  strength,  to 
print  some  of  the  most  vital  and  telling  leaders  in  cur- 
rent journalism,  as  in  the  reform  campaign  of  71. 

Q.  Tell  me  about  the  system  of  training  you  put  in 
practice  ? 

A.  It  seems  that  when  a  man  gets  on  the  first  round  up  of 
the  professional  ladder  he  ought  to  set  about  helping  some- 
body else  up.  Besides,  a  man  should  be  working,  as  far 
as  possible,  at  the  best  class  of  work  he  knows  how 
to  do.  It  is  bad  organization  and  waste  of  force  to 
let  a  $50  man,  for  instance,  do  any  part  of  the  work 
a  $20  man  can  do  about  as  well.  So  I  thought,  after 
I  got  to  be  literary  editor  of  the  Mail,  and  had  a  good 
deal  else  inside  and  outside  on  my  hands,  that  I  could 
do  more  for  the  paper,  help  train  another  man,  and 
do  better  for  myself,  by  paying  a  personal  assistant, 
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who  should  answer  letters,  keep  accounts,  and  do 
minor  and  routine  work  at  the  start  and  gradually 
get  into  higher  and  higher  journalistic  work.  One  of 
the  brightest  men  of  our  college,  two  classes  after  mine, 
was  glad  to  come  at  a  salary  sufficient  to  live  on  and 
which  should  be  raised  a  dollar  a  week  every  three 
months  if  he  did  well — a  rising  scale  since  adhered  to. 
The  plan  was  that  he  should  stay  a  year  or  two,  and  by 
that  time  we  hoped  he  would  be  trained  to  take  a  regu- 
lar position,  wherever  it  might  offer,  and  make  room  for 
a  new  "student  in  journalism."  You  know  how  well 
McAdam  turned  out ;  he  became  while  there  literary  editor 
of  the  Christian  Leader,  and  left  to  become  its  chief,  and  he 
made  an  admirable  paper  until  it  was  sold  away  from  him  to 
proprietors  out  of  the  city.  Two  such  have  so  far  served 
what  may  almost  be  called  regular  apprenticeships  in 
journalism,  and  have  become  practiced  journalists,  and 
others  have  had  some  little  training  ;  at  one  time,  indeed, 
I  found  it  paid  to  employ  a  phonographer  also.  A  small 
office  is  the  best  place  for  such  apprenticeship,  and  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Mail,  under  both  administrations, 
had  been  on  such  thoroughly  good  terms  with  each  other, 
and  with  our  chief,  that  every  one  was  willing  to  give 
the  new  comer  every  chance.  His  desk  was  right  along- 
side of  mine,  so  that  I  could  turn  at  any  moment  to 
make  suggestions  or  point  out  anything  of  journalistic 
significance  that  came  up  in  the  course  of  my  own  day's 
work,  and  could  revise  with  him  anything  that  he  did. 
At  the  very  first  he  was  taken  over  the  composing  room, 
and  made  acquainted,  as  far  as  possible,  with  its  details, 
and  those  of  the  press-room,  and  the  methods  of  collect- 
ing news,  the  divisions  of  editorial  work,  and  to  some 
extent  the  methods  of  the  publication  office  were  directly 
explained.  When  one  of  the  staff  was  temporarily  away, 
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he  took  his  place  under  supervision,  so  that  he  became 
a  "floating  editor,"  much  to  everyone's  convenience, 
and  by  summer  he  could  be  relied  upon  to  supply  the 
several  desks  during  vacations.  Thus  he  got  a  practical 
knowledge  of  each  department,  the  exchanges,  news, 
editing,  etc.,  besides  the  work  immediately  connected 
witli  our  room,  and  was  of  real  service  to  the  paper, 
though  lie  cost  it  nothing.  As  soon  as  possible,  I  set 
apart  a  minor  department  which  should  practically  be 
his  and  of  which  he  might  get  the  credit,  although 
of  course  having  to  look  over  the  work,  as  the  person 
responsible  to  the  Mail  for  it.  Altogether  the  plan  worked 
excellently — to  the  equal  satisfaction  of  both. 

Q.  But  don't  you  think  a  large  office  possesses  many 
advantages  for  training? 

A.  Certainly !  many  positive  advantages,  and  the  small 
office  has  many  defects.  The  evening  newspaper  would 
be  the  better  for  more  organization  than  it  is  apt  to  have, 
but  it  does  not  require  the  thoroughness  in  that  way  which 
is  a  necessity  to  the  "  great  daily."  You  could  scarcely 
change  a  man  around  on  a  morning  journal  as  you  can 
on  the  small  evening  paper.  But  it  would  train  him  to 
thoroughness  in  any  one  line  of  work, — a  most  important 
lesson, — while  the  latter  gives  him  adaptability  and 
quickness.  Versatility,  without  training  in  thoroughness, 
is  apt  to  betray  a  man  into  poor  work.  The  well- 
trained  journalist  needs  both  experiences — perhaps  the 
evening  paper  first,  as  the  morning  journalist  is  apt 
to  get  into  ruts.  Morning  journalists,  when  they  come 
on  an  evening  paper,  are  apt  to  seem  slow,  for,  remem- 
ber, the  body  of  the  work  on  an  evening  paper  must 
be  done,  to  keep  it  fresh,  within  about  four  hours — 
8.30  to  12.30 — while  the  morning  journalist  has  from 
afternoon  to  midnight  And  the  "  beats,"  in  mere  news, 
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are  now  confined  chiefly  to  evening  paper  rivalry, — 
and  these  are  themselves  an  education  in  quickness. 
Once,  under  favorable  circumstances,  the  newsboys  had 
the  Mail  on  the  street  in  nine  minutes,  if  memory  serves 
me,  from  the  time  the  boy  appeared  at  the  editorial 
rooms  with  the  news. 

Q.  What  is  the  scope  of  afternoon  journalism,  accord- 
ing to  your  ideas  ? 

A.  Afternoon  journalism  lias  not  had  its  fair  share  of 
the  development  of  the  last  few  years.  For  one  thing, 
it  doesn't  often  pay  the  salaries  to  get  and  keep  the  best 
men  in  staff  positions.  Most  of  the  evening  papers,  it 
is  true,  can't  afford  it,  but  some  of  them  might  have  two 
or  three  times  their  present  circulation  if  well  pushed, — 
with  sufficient  money  spent  editorially, — and,  therefore, 
two  or  three  times  their  present  advertising  rates  and  in- 
come. Advertising  is  of  two  kinds,  that  which  the 
reader  seeks  and  that  which  seeks  the  reader.  The  one 
paper  in  a  place,  as  the  Herald  in  New  York  and  the 
Eagle  in  Brooklyn,  that  holds  the  first  kind,  just  because 
it  "  has  always  had  it,"  is  a  gold  mine.  That  doesn't  de- 
pend on  circulation,  and  no  amount  of  enterprise  can  get 
it  away.  Mrs.  Smith,  who  keeps  boarders,  or  Bridget 
O'Flaherty,  who  wants  a  place,  pays  forty  cents  a  line,  not 
because  70,009  people  take  the  Herald,  but  because  the  few 
who  want  such  rooms,  or  such  service,  go  out  and  buy  it. 
In  the  other  kind  of  advertising,  which  commonly  pays 
one  half  to  one  cent  a  line  per  thousand  circulation,  the 
evening  paper  has  the  advantage  ;  it  is  read  at  home  and 
at  leisure,  and  being  usually  smaller,  the  "  ad."  has  more 
relative  prominence.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
things  why  the  respectable  evening  dailies  should  be  so 
very  far  behind  the  circulation  of  the  morning  ones ;  but 
the  publishers  don't  seem  to  have  learned  how  to  spend 
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money  as  well  as  where  to  save  it  —  the  great  point  of 
business  success  in  journalism.  The  Graphic  has  shown 
most  enterprise  in  pushing  its  circulation,  and  is  seen 
everywhere,  although  it  costs  more  than  the  "  blanket 
sheets.  " 

There  are  some  fields  in  which  the  evening  paper 
promises  to  be  the  journal  of  the  future.  But  to  hold 
these,  it  can't  essay  too  much.  For  a  long  time  to  come, 
and  perhaps  always,  the  morning  paper  must  be  the  only 
one  to  attempt  completeness.  Journalism  is  just  now 
confronting  the  same  difficulty  the  colleges  are  perplexed 
with  —  the  new  fields  and  the  enormous  increase  of  news 
in.  the  one  case  and  knowledge  in  the  other.  The  so- 
lution is  to  be  found  only  in  the  most  thorough  organi- 
zation and  the  most  careful  observance  of  "  perspective," 
—  relative  importance.  There  isn't  a  more  absurd  supersti- 
tion in  journalism  that  the  habit  of  the  evening  papers  of 
re-dishing  the  morning  paper  news  and  giving  it  not  so 
well  —  so  as  to  make  the  "history  of  a  day"  complete.  "Do 
you  know  if  you  read  this,"  says  Raskin,  "you  cannot 
read  that  "  —  and  none  of  us  have  time  for  news  that  isn't 
news.  The  morning  paper  posts  us  as  to  what  we  ought 
to  know  to  keep  ourselves  in  line  with  the  world,  as  we 
go  to  work  in  the  morning;  its  business  is  to  be  approxi- 
mately complete.  The  afternoon  journal  is  a  going-home 
paper,  is  read  at  home,  and  should  be  a  rest  and  recreation 
after  the  day's  hard  work.  It  needs  a  peculiar  quality  of 
its  own  ;  not  less  earnest,  purposeful,  true  to  the  high 
calling  of  journalism,  than  the  "  great  dailies  ;"  it  should 
have  especial  snap  and  sparkle,  like  a  bright  woman's 
talk  —  and,  by  the  way,  it  is  strange  there  are  not  more 
women  editors  on  the  afternoon  dailies.  E.  E.  Hale  would 
be  a  man  to  make  an  evening  paper.  The  early  Mail  had 
this  brisk  and  piquant  quality,  and  not  much  else  —  for  it 
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had  no  telegraphic  facilities  to  speak  of,  and  its  early 
issues  look  most  like  a  chatty  "bill  of  the  play."  But 
this  proved  enough  to  make  it  a  pecuniary  success  from 
the  start,  if  the  business  weaknesses  of  the  inventive  tem- 
perament in  its  founder  hadn't  tied  it  all  up.  Chas.  H. 
Sweetser  was  a  remarkable  journalistic  inventor;  he 
started  six  papers  in  four  years,  and  all  of  them  had 
ideas.  Sometimes  he  would  have  the  freak  of  giving  the 
paper  a  different  stamp  every  day ;  once,  in  the  rage  for 
itemizing,  in  '68,  he  told  me  to  fill  up  the  first  page  with 
items,  and  then,  to  "  crowd  the  mourners,"  he  put  the 
whole  four  columns  in  nonpareil !  Journalism  seemed  to 
be  in  the  family  blood.  Henry  E.  Sweetser,  who  died 
soon  after  the  sad  and  lonely  death  of  his  cousin,  became 
famous  as  "  the  arithmetic  man  "  of  the  World. 

The  evening  paper  has  two  great  opportunities.  On 
this  continent  it  gets  the  day's  news  of  Europe  about 
noon,  and  the  better  part  of  the  salient  home  news  is 
fish  for  its  net.  Of  the  important  news  of  the  year,  eight 
out  of  ten  plums,  nowadays,  fall  to  the  afternoon  journal. 
And  it  should  seize  its  second  opportunity  to  become  the 
critical  journal.  People  want  to  read  criticism  at  leisure, 
that  is,  after  work,  and  moreover  criticism  is  the  one  thing 
on  the  evening  paper  that  can  be  written  at  leisure.  The 
musical  or  dramatic  critic  of  the  afternoon  paper  can  take 
his  night's  rest,  and  be  fresh  for  leisurely  work  in  the 
morning.  It  is  absolutely  surprising  how  such  strong 
and  artistically  finished  work  as  Hassard's  in  music,  and 
Winter's  in  drama,  on  the  Tribune,  can  be  dashed  off  in 
the  midnighth  our  left  to  the  morning  critic  ;  and  these 
men,  on  an  evening  paper,  would  have  far  better  oppor- 
tunities and  more  receptive  readers.  The  last  is  true  also 
of  art  and  literary  criticism. 

Q.  What  are  your  ideas  about  the  latter  ? 
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A.  In  ideal  journalism,  the  literary  e<litor  should  be  a 
sort  of  managing  editor  in  his  department— calling  on  the 
best  outside  scholars  in  each  division  of  knowledge  to 
review  the  important  books.  But  this  is  not  only  costly, 
but  has  iMiiny  drawbacks;  you  can't  get  promptness, 
which  is  important  here  as  everywhere,  and  you  may  get 
too  special  a  view  of  the  book  for  the  public  at  large.  So 
if  a  literary  critic  is  catholic,  conscientious  and  modest, 
having  a  wide  range  of  culture  and  knowledge  of  books. 
knowing  his  own  limitations  and  regarding  them,  filling 
out  his  own  knowledge  as  regards  a  work  under 
review  from  other  books  and  other  men,  he  may  safely 
depend  upon  himself  for  most  of  his  book- noticing. 
He  has  also  a  certain  advantage  in  being  himself  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  public,  and  prophesying  its  own 
view.  The  literary  department  of  the  Tribune  has  been 
a  "  one-man-power  " — and  the  greatest  power  in  the  coun- 
try— though  Dr.  Ripley  is  an  encyclopedist  and  excep- 
ceptional.  The  leading  literary  papers  receive  nearly  a 
thousand  books  a  year  ;  some  of  these  demand  a  careful 
study  for  days,  to  others  a  practical  worker  can  give  all 
the  notice  that  is  desirable  after  five  minutes  at  title-page 
and  preface ;  others  it  is  waste  to  speak  of  at  all.  As  regards 
the  two  divisions  of  criticism,  the  appreciative  or  u  Mr. 
Gently"  school — as  Mr.  Curtis  happily  named  it  from  its 
present  head,  Dr.  Ripley — and  what  may  be  called  the  in- 
cisive or  "Mr.  Snarley"  school,  it  would  seem  that  the  first 
is  most  just,  and  can  do  most  good.  To  tell  what  is  in  a 
"book  is  the  first  step  toward  telling  what  kind  of  a  book 
it  is,  and  after  you  have  given  the  good  points,  if  it  is 
mainly  a  good  book,  then  is  the  time  to  point  out  its 
faults.  That  is  more  interesting  lo  the  public  and  more 
likely  to  do  good  to  the  author.  The  other  school  seeks 
faults  first,  as  the  staple  diet  of  criticism.  The  Nation 
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heads  this  class,  and  perhaps  exerts  less  influence  than  its 
ability  earns,  because  it  is  so  distinctively  critical  and 
ignores  the  fact  that  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  evil  is  to 
encourage  good.  The  chief  current  criticism  upon  the 
Tribune  is  that  its  editorial  page  lacks  something  of  the 
virile  positiveness  that  made  Mr.  Greeley,  right  or 
wrong,  so  tremendous  a  power  ;  but  then,  in  these  ad  in- 
terim sort  of  times,  perhaps  we  must  tear  down  before  we 
can  build  up.  But  contrast  the  literature  and  criticism 
of  New  York  in  Poe's  day  and  Dr.  Ripley's,  and  the  facts 
tell  their  own  story.  Of  course  criticism  hasn't  made  all 
the  difference,  but  it  has  done  a  great  deal. 

Q.  How  about  new  papers  in  New  York  ? 

A.  There  is  always  room  for  new  papers — as  has 
been  often  said  of  new  men — in  a  great  city,  if  they 
can  do  something  of  importance  that  needs  to  be  done, 
sufficiently  better  than  others  are  already  doing  it. 
But  this  means  a  great  deal.  Not  only  must  there 
be  brains,  and  the  money  and  skill  to  buy  brains,  but 
any  quantity  more  money  to  give  the  new  paper  time 
to  prove  its  right  to  live.  And  this  means  scarcely  less 
than  half  a  million  capital  for  a  new  morning,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  for  an  evening  daily.  The  best  paper 
can't  gain  a  constituency  in  a  day — or  a  month.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  Times  lost  money  till  its  fourth  year. 
Moreover,  nobody  should  attempt  a  new  daily  without 
throwing  away  the  first  issue.  In  every  one  of  the 
twenty  false  starts  wi'thin  ten  years,  the  first  number  was 
behind  time  and  crude,  and  a  blow  in  the  face  of  success: 
That  ought  to  have  been  edited  and  printed — and  then 
thrown  in  the  waste-basket,  as  a  proof-sheet,  without  the 
public's  catching  sight  of  it.  The  machinery  having  thus 
been  started,  No.  2  could  safely  make  the  bow  to  the 
public.  The  growth  of  the  opposition  telegraphic  net- 
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work,  and  the  promise  of  the  American  Press  Association 
are  a  great  help  to  new  papers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  journalism  as  promising  in  the  future 
it  holds  out  to  young  rnen  as  law  ? 

A.  Scarcely  in  money,  unless  the  great  dailies,  by  com- 
bining to  gather  the  body  of  their  news  reports  as  they 
now  combine  to  get  most  of  the  telegraphic  and  some 
of  the  city  work,  can  save  money  in  one  place  to  spend 
it  on  editorial  salaries.  It  pays  more  at  the  start,  but 
seems  to  average  less.  Adam  Smith's  law,  that  equal 
talent  must  be  equally  rewarded  in  whatever  calling, 
nevertheless  holds  good.  The  money  salary  is  less,  and 
the  supply  great,  because  the  glamour  about  journalism 
makes  a  host  of  people  willing  to  take  the  "  honor"  or 
"  privileges  "  of  journalism,  or  more  nobly,  its  great  in- 
fluence, as  part  of  the  wages.  And  as  to  one  who  wants 
to  do  real  good  in  the  world,  and  can  reach  a  responsible 
post  in  journalism,  his  influence  is  vastly  broader  and 
greater  than  that  of  his  peer  in  the  law.  Of  course, 
there  is  "always  room  at  the  top."  If  a  man  can  make 
himself  u  necessary  "  to  a  successful  paper,  he  may  win  a 
share  in  its  proprietorship,  and  thus  make  money,  or  he 
may  save  money  in  his  early  years  and  wait  his  chance  to 
buy  in.  But  a  man  soon  begins  to  doubt  whether  any 
one  person  is  necessary  in  journalism,  or  anywhere  else; 
no  man  was  ever  so  identified  with  a  paper  as  Horace 
Greeley  with  the  Tribune,  and  it  has  been  proved  that 
even  he  was  not  necessary  to  it.  A  newspaper  is,  of 
course,  a  "grinding  corporation,"  yet  most  journalists 
who  try  to  do  good  work  and  refuse  to  lift  a  finger  for 
notoriety  are  apt  to  win  all  the  reputation  they  earn,  and 
no  more  is  good  for  them.  How  few  men  in  any  pro- 
fession are  really  known ! 

Q.  What  of  the  future  of  journalism  in  general? 
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A.  Ah,  he  would  be  bold  who  should  attempt  answer 
to  that.  Progress  nowadays  distances  Prophecy.  The 
burlesque  extravagance  of  the  writer  in  Harper's  Monthly, 
who  prophesied  that  the  newspaper  of  A.  D.  2000 
would  be  a  continuous  sheet  printed  in  each  of  our  homes 
before  our  eyes,  is  already  made  fact  in  the  paper  ribbon 
of  the  gold  and  stock  quotation  company.  What 
with  such  improvements  in  telegraphy  as  Mr.  Gray's 
method  of  transmission  by  musical  vibrations,  now 
being  adopted  by  the  "Western  Union,  there  seem 
no  physical  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  reporter  sitting 
before  a  speaker  in  New  York  and  himself  telegraph- 
ing the  words  into  type  in  Chicago  through  the  type- 
setting machine  there — although  this  would  need  a  pho- 
netic alphabet,  like  that  of  Prof.  Bell's  "  Visible 
Speech."  Its  intellectual  development  is  as  problematic, 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  the  journal  of  the  future  will 
answer  to  the  need  of  that  better  public  of  the  future 
which  present  journalism  is  doing  so  much  to  train. 


WILLIAM  HYDE, 

EDITOR   OF  THE    "MISSOURI   REPUBLICAN." 


QUESTION. — Mr.  Hyde,  what  is  your  journalistic  record? 

ANSWER — I  edited  weekly  papers  in  Belleville  and 
Sterling,  Illinois,  from  1854  to  1857.  Have  been  contin- 
uously employed  on  the  Missouri  Republican  since  Janu- 
ary, 1857,  as  legislative  reporter,  local  reporter,  city 
editor,  news  editor,  telegraph  editor,  political  writer,  &c. 

Q.  From  your  experience  of  nineteen  years,  do  you 
regard  editing  as  a  science  ? 

A.  No ;  it  cannot  be  learned  from  rules. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  of  editorial  training  and  qualifi- 
cation ? 

A.  I  have  little  faith  in  a  premeditated,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say,  long-meditated  espousal  of  journalism  as  a 
profession.  I  don't  know  a  first-class  editor  who,  in 
early  youth,  had  any  well-defined  idea  of  being  such.  A 
good  common  school  education,  a  fair  familiarity  with 
ancient  and  modern  history,  a  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  law  and  political  economy,  and  the 
acquisition  of  a  perspicuous,  forcible  and  'pleasant  style, 
form  the  basis  of  the  training  necessary.  To  this  add  the 
natural  qualities  of  quick,  impartial,  discriminating  judg- 
ment, and  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  popular  taste, 
together  with  the  tact  of  ready  and  versatile  application 
of  resources,  and  you  have  the  principal  materials  for  the 
making  of  a  successful  editor.  I  will  say  that  one  of  the 
best  schools  of  journalism  is  at  the  printer's  case. 
Though  not  a  printer  myself,  I  have  found  it  highly  ad- 
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vantageous  to  acquire  a  tolerably  thorough  acquaintance 
with  every  practical  feature  of  that  branch  of  labor.  But, 
above  every  other  qualification,  is  a  characteristic  known 
as  the  "  nose  for  news,"  by  which  is  meant  unwearying 
alertness  and  insatiable  hunger  for  something;  "  ahead  of 
the  other  papers." 

Q.  What  are  the  best  modes  of  enterprise,  and  how 
about  the  telegraph  ? 

A.  The  best  modes  of  exhibiting  enterprise  are  in  the 
judicious  expenditure  of  money  and  employment  of  tal- 
ent in  the  collection  of  important  and  interesting  news. 
An  illustration  is  at  hand  in  a  fresh  number  of  the  New 
York  Herald.  A  dispatch  of  three  lines  stated  that 
Brigham  Young  had  resigned  as  trustee  of  the  Mormon 
church,  and  was  going  to  remove  from  Salt  Lake  to  Ari- 
zona. The  editor  of  the  Herald  forthwith  dispatched 
Brigham,  asking  him  to  telegraph  to  that  paper  his 
reasons  at  length,  and  the  next  morning  the  Herald  pre- 
sented a  very  interesting  and  elaborate  message  on  the 
subject,  signed  by  the  Mormon  President  in  person,  and 
one  that  everybody  would  read.  This  is  the  kind  of  en' 
terprise  that  tells,  and  almost  any  editor  knows  scores  of 
such  instances. 

A  large  corps  of  intelligent  and  ready  writers,  who  can 
be  relied  on  to  report  with  promptness  any  scene  of  ex- 
citement or  unusual  interest,  is  a  necessary  adjunct  of 
enterprise  in  the  newspaper  business.  A  great  public 
event,  which  calls  large  masses  of  people  together — a 
terrible  calamity  involving  loss  of  life  and  property — any 
casualty  of  extraordinary  proportions — affords  a  field  for 
newspaper  enterprise  in  the  collection  of  all  the  facts  and 
details  of  interest,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  same  in 
a  graphic  and  picturesque  manner. 

Q.  What  is  the  province  of  journalism? 
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A.  To  inform,  to  teach  ;  to  disseminate  general  knowl- 
edge ;  to  liberalize  human  thought ;  to  promote  loyalty  to 
law  ;  to  uproot  radicalism  and  one-ideaism  ;  to  make  the 
world  conservative  and  pacific  ;  to  "render  unto  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar's ;"  to  infuse  the  spirit  of  a 
practical  common-sense  morality  for  its  uses  to  mankind 
on  earth. 

History,  theology,  science,  the  arts,  are  fields  too  ex- 
tensive for  the  journalist,  and  the  attempt  to  popularize 
abstruse  subjects  must  always  fail.  Hence,  there  is  no 
danger  that  newspapers  will  displace  books  and  maga- 
zines. Authorship  and  journalism  are  essentially  differ- 
ent in  our  day,  and  there  is  no  probability  they  will  ever 
assimilate.  There  is  as  much  likelihood  that  the  press 
will  displace  colleges  as  that  it  will  do  away  with  books 
and  magazines. 

Q.  May  I  ask  your  views  in  reference  to  journalism, 
independent  of  party  trammels? 

A.  There  is  a  greater  tendency  towards  independence 
now  than  at  any  previous  period  in  its  history.  The  ex- 
amples set  of  late  year  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  Cincin- 
nati Commercial,  Chicago  Tribune,  and  some  other 
Republican  newspapers,  together  with  that  of  leading 
papers  on  the  Democratic  side,  has  worked  a  considerable 
revolution  in  the  press  of  America.  It  used  to  be  that 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  journals  prided  them- 
selves on  being  u  organs,"  and  even  advertised  themselves 
as  such  in  their  prospectuses  ;  but  organship  is  fast  get- 
ting into  disrepute,  and  we  see  a  freer,  bolder  spirit  The 
ancient  servility  to  party  is  confined  chiefly  to  impecu- 
nious sheets  "thinly"  supported  by  ambitious  politicians, 
or  depending  largely  for  sustenance  upon  sheriffs',  execu- 
tors' and  other  legal  advertising,  together  with  the  job- 
work  dispensed  by  county  officials.  Journals  like  the 
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leading  ones  of  our  principal  cities  rely  for  support  upon 
their  facilities  for  disseminating  news,  and  upon  the  legit- 
imate advertising  patronage  that  is  sure  to  follow  the  at- 
tainment of  a  large  circulation.  When  once  a  paper  reaches 
the  point  where  people  buy  its  edition  for  the  information 
contained,  its  income  will  depend  very  little  upon  the 
editorial  opinions  it  expresses,  if  they  are  given  honestly 
and  without  the  purpose  to  offend.  Some  editors  have 
lately  discovered  this  fact  who  have  been  long  groping 
in  ignorance  of  it. 

Q.  Is  impersonality  essential  in  a  journal  ? 

A.  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  solve.  If  you  had 
asked :  Is  impersonality  necessary  to  the  permanent  suc- 
cess and  character  of  a  journal  ?  I  should  say,  yes.  Few 
editors  who  are  known  to  the  people  are  not  better  known, 
that  is,  more  favorably,  than  they  deserve  to  be,  on  their 
merits.  Not  only  does  journalism  not  require  brilliant 
geniuses,  but  brilliant  geniuses  about  a  newspaper  office 
are  generally  very  much  of  a  nuisance.  The  business 
needs  practical,  thoughtful,  active,  plodding,  enterprising 
men,  and  such  men  are  rarely  brilliant.  Your  poets  and 
scholars,  your  profound  philosophers,  and  men  with  great 
humanitarian  schemes  and  missions,  are  unfit  for  editors. 
Their  range  of  vision  is  too  circumscribed.  But  a  man 
who  possesses  the  ability  to  manage  a  paper  successfully, 
and  who  becomes  famous  as  an  editor,  sails  under  false 
colors  before  the  public,  for  the  public  give  him  credit 
for  qualities  he  doesn't  possess,  and  are  ignorant  of  the 
very  traits  whereon  his  success  is  founded.  The  person- 
ality is,  in  some  sense,  therefore,  a  fraud.  There  is 
scarcly  a  day  wherein  I,  for  instance,  do  not  among  those 
who  know  my  position  on  the  .Republican,  receive  credit 
for  originating  articles  contributed  by  Mr.  Grissom,  Mr. 
Dimmock,  Mr.  Grarrett,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Buell,  or  some 
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other  gentleman  who  habitually  writes  for  our  editorial 
columns,  whereas  in  many  cases  my  only  share  in  the 
articles  is  the  having  approved  them.  This  is  true  with  all 
editors-in-chief  or  managing  editors;  so  that  where  there 
is  an  announced  or  commonly  known  editor,  he  receives 
from  the  popular  judgment  either  more  than  his  due,  or 
a  meed  different  fron\  his  due.  But  there  is  another 
view  of  this  question  of  personality  in  journalism.  There 
are  very  few  instances  where  the  editor  in  charge  of  a 
first-class  paper  represents  a  full  proprietary  interest.  It 
is  the  firm  or  the  corporation  who  speak,  and,  therefore,  it 
should  be  the  care  of  all  editorial  writers  to  divest  their 
articles  of  any  features  of  self.  The  concern  is  far  more 
powerful  than  can  any  member  of  it,  or  any  representa- 
tive be.  It  is  not  well  to  bias  the  mind  of  the  reader  by 
considerations  merely  personal  to  the  editor,  for  the  ex- 
pressions of  a  newspaper  must  stand  by  what  is  said,  and 
not  upon  the  man  who  said  or  wrote  them.  Hence,  intro- 
duction of  the  names  of  editors  into  their  own  columns, 
besides  being  in  bad  taste,  and  usually  the  offspring  of 
egotism,  is  hurtful  to  the  paper's  influence.  Scarcely  so 
bad,  and  yet  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  press,  are 
the  frequent  reciprocal  references  we  see  in  some  journals, 
whose  managers  evidently  belong  to  a  "  mutual  admira- 
tion society,"  and  who  seem  determined  not  to  allow  the 
fact  to  be  forgotten  that  they  are  on  terms  of  more  than 
mere  acquaintanceship  with  distinguished  gentlemen  of 
the  profession. 

Q.  What  sympathy  have  you  with  the  "  Bohemian  " 
notion,  that  firmly  established  convictions  are  obstacles  to 
perfect  success  in  journalism? 

A.  None.  No  man  is  fit  to  lead  in  any  walk  of  life 
whose  conduct  and  teachings  are  not  governed  by  fixed 
principles.  I  know  it  is  said  only  fools  are  consistent; 
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that  times  change,  and  men  change  with  them  ;  that  cir- 
cumstances alter  cases,  etc.  But  consistency  is  the  mark 
of  sincerity,  and  is  a  jewel  whose  pure  ray  shines  amidst 
all  changes.  If  the  end  sought  is  an  honorable  and  just 
one,  the  means  of  attaining  it  vary,  and  arguments  rnay 
shift,  but  the  purpose  will  be  seen  through  all,  and,  when 
reached,  the  track  behind  will  jaot  be  crooked.  Con- 
victions are  to  the  conscientious  editor  as  the  pilot's  con- 
stant thought  of  his  destination. 

Q.  Cheap  or  dear  papers — which  are  we  tending  toward? 

A.  I  se'e  no  signs  that  cheap  papers — I  mean  one  cent 
and  two  cent  papers — will  ever  attain  influence  and 
power  like  their  contemporaries,  which,  costing  vastly 
more  money,  must  be  sold  at  a  higher  rate.  The  stingy, 
brittle,  illegible  little  sheets  hardly  profess  to  reach  the 
classes  that  control  the  avenues  of  popular  thought  and 
action.  Their  news  is  in  a  condensed  and  skeleton  form  ; 
their  editorials  made  up  from  the  encyclopaedias  and  pa- 
tent office  specifications,  and  their  existence  makes  no 
appreciable  ripple  upon  the  course  of  events.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  high-priced  journals  will  be  always  look- 
ed to  as  the  models  and  patterns  of  the  newspaper  press. 
So  far  as  cost  of  production  is  concerned,  they  are  far 
cheaper  to  the  reader  than  the  low-priced  sheets,  and  the 
profit  bears  a  ridiculously  small  proportion  to  the  expen- 
diture— much  too  small,  indeed. 

Q.  Is  the  field  of  your  circulation  contracting  or  ex- 
panding, and  do  you  trench  on  the  local  country  press,  or 
vice  versa  ? 

A.  Instead  of  trenching  on  the  local  country  press,  or 
the  local  press  upon  us,  I  think  our  interests,  properly 
viewed,  are  reciprocal  and  harmonious.  The  newspapers 
of  Missouri  and  Illinois  are  conducted  generally  by  an 
exceptionally  talented  and  enterprising  set  of  men.  We 
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derive  great  help  from  tlieir  labors  in  making  up  the 
Republican.  In  those  rural  districts  where  our  paper  has 
the  largest  circulation  the  local  press  is  most  flourishing. 
We  make  it  a  point  to  "club"  with  all  country  papers 
desiring  it,  and  hence  it  is  generally  found  that  the  coun- 
try people  take  their  local  papers  for  country  and  neigh- 
borhood news  and  local  politics,  and  some  good  metro- 
politan journal  for  general  news,  telegraphic  dispatches, 
commercial  matters,  &c.  There  ought  to  be  no  rivalry 
between  the  city  and  country  press. 

Q.  Do  you  class  the  new  generation  of  journalists  as 
better  than  the  old,  and  if  so,  in  what  respect? 

A.  A  great  revolution  has  been  wrought  in  journalism 
within  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years.  I  think  the  last  war 
and  its  incidents  aroused  our  newspapers  to  a  degree  of 
energy  and  enterprise  unknown  before.  There  was  de- 
veloped by  that  conflict  a  wonderful  greed  for  news,  and 
the  circulation  of  such  papers  as  kept  pace  with  the  times 
grew  immensely.  With  prosperity  came  improvement, 
and  the  vigor  that  was  then  infused  into  the  business  has 
vastly  increased.  The  scope  of  editorial  labors  has  been 
largely  broadened,  until  now  the  character,  ability  and 
excellence  of  American  newspapers  are  admitted  every- 
where. It  cannot  perhaps  be  said  that  the  old  generation 
of  journalists  were  not  as  good  as  the  present  with  res- 
pect to  capacity  ;  but  they  were  never  under  such  pressure 
as  there  is  now.  And  look  where  you  will,  the  brunt  of 
editorial  work  is  done  by  young  men  ;  indeed  only  young 
men  could  stand  up  under  such  tests  of  physical  endur- 
ance as  the  business  now  exacts. 

Q.  Do  the  New  York  papers  still  take  the  lead  as  or- 
gans of  opinion  ? 

A.  We,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  are  almost  wholly 
indifferent  as  to  the  editorial  opinions  of  the  New  York 
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press,  and  of  .course  do  not  concede  leadership  to  that 
quarter.  In  my  judgment  (stated  modestly,  I  hope),  there 
is  not  a  newspaper  in  New  York  that  shows  more  ability 
in  its  editorial  colums  than  any  of  our  first-class  Western 
journals  of  Chicago,  Cincinnati  or  St.  Louis.  The  centre 
of  political  influence  is  being  transferred  to  the  West, 
and  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the  whole  country 
will  acknowledge  leadership  in  journalism  to  one  of  the 
three  cities  just  mentioned. 

Q.  How  should  a  paper  be  managed  ?  Do  you  believe 
in  the  one-man  power  plan  ? 

A.  The  direction  of  a  newspaper  should  be  lodged  in 
the  hands  ot  one  man  only,  full  and  complete  authority 
being  given  him  over  all  the  leading  departments,  he  to 
be  answerable  by  discharge  or  otherwise  to  the  proprie- 
tors. There  must  be  a  homogenity  about  the  editorial 
departments.  The  editor  should,  of  course,  consult  the 
proprietors  or  stockholders,  and  be  governed  by  the  con- 
trolling voice  as  to  the  general  policy,  bat  the  details 
should  be  left  entirely  to  him  as  long  as  he  holds  the 
position.  Mr.  Lincoln  used  to  say  that  one  bad  general 
was  better  than  two  good  ones,  if  the  two  were  at  cross 
purposes ;  and  the  remark  will  apply  to  editors. 

Q.  Shall  we  ever  have  another  great  national  journal 
like  the  Weekly  Tribune'! 

A.  I  hope  not.  I  never  regarded  the  Tribune  as  a  na- 
tional newspaper.  Most  of  the  time  I  have  been  reading 
it  it  has  seemed  to  be  more  sectional  than  otherwise.  Its 
late  course — I  mean  its  course  since  the  war — has  been 
pacific,  conservative,  and  highly  commendable ;  but  not 
more  so,  and  not  more  deserving  a  national  reputation, 
than  that  of  half  a  dozen  others  I  might  name. 

Q.  Is  a  school  of  journalism  possible? 

A.  For  any  practical  good,  no. 


THEODORE  TILTON. 

LATE   EDITOR   OF  THE    "GOLDEN    AGE." 


THEODORE  TILTON  thinks  that  the  path  of  success  for 
a  young  journalist  lies  in  "sticking  to  his  profession, 
working  like  a  beaver,  believing  all  he  says,  and  keeping 
out  of  the  legislature  and  other  temptations."  At  an- 
other time  he  told  the  writer  that  the  first  essential  of  an 
editor  is  an  intuitive  perception  of  what  is  interesting. 
Again,  in  an  obituary  sketch  of  Dr.  Josiah  Leavitt,  in 
referring  to  the  latter's  qualifications  for  editorial  work, 
he  said  :  /'To  be  a  journalist,  a  man  must  be  more  ver- 
satile and  magnetic.  He  must  be  both  a  Bohemian  and 
a  statesman." 

Mr.  Tilton's  position  as  a  journalist  is  rather  an  anom- 
alous one,  and  resembles  that  held  by  Horace  Greeley. 
He  has  no  affinity  with  the  type  of  editor  to  which  Bennett, 
Raymond,  Dana  and  Marble  belong,  whose  aim  is  first  to 
give  the  news  about  current  events,  and  who  make  a 
secondary  thing  of  discussion.  Mr.  Tilton,  like  Mr. 
Greeley,  is  purely  a  didactic  teacher,  who  is  indifferent  to 
the  mere  gathering  and  presentation  of  facts,  and  cares 
only  for  the  combating  of  wrong,  whether  in  institutions 
or  opinions,  and  the  diffusion  of  what  he  deems  right 
principles  in  politics,  religion,  and  in  other  fields  of  in- 
vestigation. He  therefore  places  more  value  on  convic- 
tions than  on  knowledge,  and  cares  nothing  about  news- 
paper editing  as  ordinarily  conducted.  In  his  view,  all 
the  great  questions  of  the  day  should  be  treated  by  jour- 
nalists. The  anti-slavery  question  was  the  great  topic 
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when  he  began  to  write  for  the  press,  and  in  his  opinion 
it  has  now  been  replaced  by  the  woman  question,  which, 
with  labor  reform,  education,  and  like  subjects,  he  believes 
are  absorbing  equal  interest  with  politics  in  the  public 
mind,  and  he  has  therefore  given  them  the  largest  share 
of  his  attention. 

Theodore  Tilton  says  the  journalist  is  like  a  musician, 
or  artist.  His  first  duty  is  to  master  the  technical  part 
of  his  profession — or,  as  Bulwer  recommended  to  a  young 
painter,  to  practice  brush-work  without  stint.  Having 
mastered  the  general  principles  of  writing,  and  gained 
some  experience  in  newspaper  editing,  the  journalist  can 
make  up  his  mind  what  branch  of  his  profession  he  will 
devote  himself  to ;  and  as  an  artist  selects  landscape  or 
portrait  painting,  or  the  musician  religious,  sentimental  or 
classical  music  for  his  specialty,  so  the  journalist  will 
confine  himself  to  political  writing,  literary  or  dramatic 
criticism,  correspondence,  or  some  other  branch  of  his 
profession. 

The  effect  of  the  growth  of  the  American  press,  in  Mr. 
Tilton's  opinion,  has  been  to  enlarge  the  field  of  criticism 
and  improve  its  quality.  Private  judgment  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  merciless  sifting  of  everything,  and 
the  truth  is  now  oftener  got  at  than  formerly.  There  is 
less  of  ex  cathedra  statements  in  print  and  speech,  while 
both  writers  and  orators  are  more  guarded  in  their  utter- 
ance. 

The  following  extracts  from  an  article  in  the  Golden  Age 
contain  Mr.  Tilton's  latest  views  on  his  calling: 

"We  know  what  journalism  was — a  puny,  inefficient, 
scant  chronicler  of  events  which  were  too  great  for  its 
grasp.  We  know  what  journalism  is — an  immense  power 
that  threatens  to  supersede  sermons,  lectures,  books;  and 
aims  to  give  an  epitome  of  the  world's  progress.  But  the 
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journalism  of  the  future  is  the  only  journalism  that  we 
contemplate  with  unalloyed  satisfaction. 

"  The  journalism  of  the  past  (shall  we  call  it  the  iron 
ageof  newspaperdom?)  certainly  had  its  advantages  over 
the  journalism  of  the  present,  which  we  will  venture  to 
call  the  age  of  brass ;  and  Mr.  Froude,  if  he  had  looked 
for  easy  illustrations  of  his  main  position,  might  have 
detailed  them  with  telling  effect.  The  journalism  of  the 
past  was  not  a  waste-basket  or  a  rag-bag ;  it  was  not  a 
bundle  of  hay  with  a  needle  in  it ;  it  was  not  a  cosmog- 
ony or  treatise  on  the  universe  and  incidentals.  It  was 
not  characterized  by  that  vast  'enterprise'  that  maintains  a 
staff  of  foreign  correspondents  in  the  back  office ;  that 
'  interprets'  news  when  there  is  any,  and  fabricates  news 
when  there  is  none ;  that  has  its  spies  in  every  corner.  If 
its  motive  was  more  lenient  towards  private  infirmities, 
and  more  considerate  of  private  delicacies  than  the  pres- 
ent heroic  standard  of  morals  requires;  if  it  shrunk 
prudishly  from  withdrawing  the  veil  from  the  secrecies, 
then  fondly  deemed  sacred,  of  domestic  life,  and  timidly 
avoided  the  now-applauded  custom  of  butchering  men 
and  women  for  the  entertainment  of  the  populace  ;  these 
defects,  happily  supplied  to-day,  were  due  to  its  want  of 
power.  It  may  be  pleaded  in  mitigation  of  them  that  it 
occasionally  eulogized  virtue  and  sacrificed  vice  when- 
ever it  discovered  them  in  their  usual  garb.  The  jour- 
nalism of  the  past  was  certainly  deficient  in  many  cardi- 
nal respects.  It  had  no  '  interviewers,'  no  reporters 
who  graduated  the  length  and  quality  of  their  reports 
according  to  the  price  which  the  lecturer  or  preacher  paid 
the  scribe ;  no  scandal-mongers ;  no  purveyors  to  those 
natural  appetites  for  the  horrible  or  the  obscene,  which 
are  so  strong  in  the  vulgar  crowd,  and  which,  being  nat- 
ural, should  be  fed.  But  there  is  an  advantage  in  having 
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some  things — a  good  many  things — left  to  the  imagina- 
tion. There  are  questions  that  should  not  be  prematurely 
asked,  and  other  questions  that  should  not  be  prema- 
turely answered.  The  claim  to  omniscience  is  a  positive 
one ;  and  the  claim  to  sanctity  is  not  without  its  objec- 
tions. There  are  some  things  it  is  not  important  to 
know;  and  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  in  saying  too 
little  the  journalism  of  the  iron  age  did  not  commit  a 
more  venial  fault  than  the  journalism  of  the  brazen  age 
does  in  saying  too  much. 

"Better  than  either  is  it  to  say  on  important  matters 
what  is  true — be  it  much  or  little — to  say  nothing  what  is 
not  felt  to  be  true  ;  nothing  in  passion,  nothing  from  preju- 
dice, nothing  for  effect ;  to  search  and  sift  till  the  nearest 
possible  approach  to  the  truth  is  reached;  to  search  and 
sift  everything  till  the  heart  of  truth  or  error  in  it,  the 
soul  of  good  or  evil  in  it.  is  found. 

"Journalism  once  told  little  or  nothing.  Journalism 
now  tells  all  there  is,  and  a  good  deal  beside.  The  jour- 
nalism of  the  past  contained  old  things.  The  journalism 
of  the  present  contains  new  things.  The  journalism  of 
the  future  will  contain  true  things.  True  things  are 
hard  to  come  at,  but  a  disposition  to  find  true  things  is 
unfortunately  harder.  But  if  there  is  to  be  a  golden  age 
of  improvement  for  journalism,  this  disposition,  and  this 
alone,  will  discover  it. 

"  The  press  is  forfeiting  its  influence  by  its  falsity.  At 
bottom,  men  and  women  love  the  truth.  And  if  they 
have  no  intellectual  instinct  to  tell  them  what  is  truth, 
they  have  a  moral  instinct  that  tells  them  whether  or  no 
there  is  a  purpose  to  give  the  truth.  They  cannot  decide 
on  what  is  true  or  otherwise  in  fact.  They  can  decide  on 
what  is  true  or  otherwise  in  feeling.  They  cannot  detect 
ignorance.  They  can  detect  insincerity.  An  insincere 
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press  will  be  discredited.  Even  great  ability  will  not 
sustain  it  long.  The  press,  with  half  the  wealth  it  now 
has,  and  twice  the  sincerity,  would  more  than  double  its 
influence.  We  mean  to  add,  if  we  can,  something  of 
this  element  as  our  contribution  to  the  improved  journal- 
ism of  the  future." 


V 
E.  L.  GODKIN, 


FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. — The  principal  functions 
of  the  press  under  a  popular  government  are  two  in  num- 
ber— the  supply  of  news  and  criticism  of  the  government 
— not  the  "  he-has-made-mistakes-as-who-has-not"  style  of 
criticism,  but  the  incessant,  vigilant,  remorseless  turning 
over,  day  by  day,  of  the  acts  of  men  in  power,  with  a 
view  to  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  all  sins  of 
negligence,  or  ignorance,  or  intention,  which  anybody 
entrusted  with  authority  may  have  committed  or  may  be 
proposing  to  commit,  and  the  commendation  to  the  pub- 
lic favor  of  such  measures,  passed  or  suggested,  as  the 
editor  may  deem  commendable.  This  is  not  altogether 
agreeable  work,  and  it  is  work  which  may  be  made  to 
cover  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  and  passion  and  resulting 
injustice,  but  it  is  unavoidable  work.  It  is  one  of  the 
various  imperfect  instruments  by  which  the  affairs  of  men 
in  this  democratic  age  have  to  be  conducted.  Newspaper 
critics  are  often  unfair,  just  as  ministers  are  often  dull, 
and  treasurers  dishonest,  and  judges  corrupt,  and  as 
trains  run  off  the  track,  and  steamboats  blow  up.  The 
check  on  their  unfairness,  and  the  only  check,  is  the  con- 
dition of  public  sentiment.  As  the  readers  are,  so  will 
the  newspapers  be.  The  defence  of  public  men  against 
carping  critics,  who  never  have  any  facts  to  support  their 
judgments,  and  never  have  anything  lo  propose  in  place 
of  what  they  condemn,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  public 
speedily  finds  them  out  and  will  not  buy  their  paper.  In 
other  words,  groundless  fault-finding  in  the  long  run  does 
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not  pay,  and  ceases  to  injure  the  objects  of  it  So  that, 
even  where  an  irritable  temper  or  personal  griefs  impelan 
editor  to  engage  in  it,  he  is  generally  conscious  that,  to 
insure  success,  there  must  be  among  the  commodities  he 
offers  for  sale,  first  and  foremost,  a  tolerably  sound  judg- 
ment. His  appreciations  of  men  and  affairs  must  be 
proved  by  events  to  have  been  on  the  whole  reliable,  and 
his  charges  must  appear  to  have  been  supportable  by 
facts,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  difficulty  of 
getting  at  facts  where  one  can  neither  send  for  persons 
nor  papers.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  these 
rules — anybody  can  cite  half-a-dozen  ;  there  are  newspa- 
pers which  disregard  them  and  yet  thrive,  just  as  there 
are  defaulters  who  maintain  their  positions  in  society  ;  but 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  taking  the  press  as  a  whole,  that  a 
newspaper  must  be  sincere  and  perspicacious  to  have  in- 
fluence, just  as  it  is  true  that,  taking  society  as  a  whole, 
honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

How  important  this  function  of  criticism  is,  is  readily 
seen  when  we  consider  how  completely  the  newspaper 
press  has  supplanted  the  other  agencies  by  which  public 
opinion  was  formerly  moulded  or  directed.*  *  *  Any- 
body who  wants  to  address  the  public,  in  our  time,  has  to 
get  license  from  the  editors,  and  there  remains  not  an  in- 
dividual in  the  community  powerful  enough  to  set  them 
at  defiance. 


Journalism  is  probably,  to  anybody  who  needs  positive 
or  palpable  results,  day  by  day,  to  keep  his  ardor  alive, 
.the  most  discouraging  of  professions  ;  nothing  but  either 
strong  faith  or  a  great  deal  of  self  confidence  is  sufficient 
to  satisfy  a  man  that  he  is  really  doing  more  than  in- 
creasing his  list  of  subscribers. 
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A  republic  without  a  press  is  an  impossibility,  al- 
most a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  modern  newspaper 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  agora,  the  only  means  pos- 
sessed by  the  citizens  of  interchanging  thought  and  con- 
certing action,  and  Americans  ought  to  be  the  last  people 
in  the  world  to  talk  of  its  uselessness.  There  is  no  coun- 
try in  which  it  is  half  so  necessary.  "  The  facts"  are  not 
always  before  the  public,  it  is  true,  but  principles  are ; 
the  experience  of  past  ages  is  ;  and  whenever  any  govern- 
ment shows  itself  forgetful  of  these  things,  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  editor,  as  at  least  representing  his  readers,  to  re- 
mind it  of  them. 


JOURNALISTIC  EDUCATION. — But  the  idea  that  a  man 
needs  to  be  specially  prepared  for  it  at  college,  we  hold  to 
be  nearly  as  erroneous  as  the  idea  that  he  can  be  pre- 
pared for  it  in  a  newspaper  office,  though  the  first  is  a 
much  more  excusable  error  than  the  last,  if,  indeed,  it 
needs  any  excuse  at  all.  The  purely  mechanical  work  of 
a  newspaper — the  arrangement  of  the  contents — is  some- 
thing for  which,  of  course,  more  or  less  practice  is  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  somethng  to  which  the  feeblest  powers  are 
equal.  It  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  the  work  of 
editing  that  battalion  drill  bears  to  strategy,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  really  good  editors  it  would  produce  to  the 
number  of  those  engaged  in  it,  would  be  about  that  borne 
by  great  generals  to  drill-sergeants.  Yet  this  is  the  only 
approach  to  special  education  that  journalists  need  or  can 
receive.  Special  education  is  required  by  men  whose 
calling  forces  them  to  deal  with  a  certain  class  of  facts ;  a 
journalist's  business  is  to  reason  on  all  the  facts  of  life,  of 
every  class,  or  at  least,  if  he  does  not  reason  on  them  all 
himself,  to  know  whether  other  persons  can  reason  on 
them  or  not.  There  is  no  recipe  that  will  enable  a  man 
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to  do  this.  Good  natural  powers,  .strengthened  l»v  •,  • 
eral  cultivation,  will,  but  nothing  else.  The  more  a  man 
knows  of  everything,  and  the  better  he  can  make  deduc- 
tions from  what  lie  knows,  the  better  journalist  In-  will 
be,  if  he  possesses  also  the  art  of  e\pr«'SHn«r  himself  in  a 
taking  way,  and  possesses  the  orator's  power  of  perceiving 
when  he  has  said  as  much  on  any  one  theme  as  his  au- 
dience will  stand.  The  art  of  journalism  lies  in  the  ex- 
pression ;  the  science  of  it  may  be  said  to  include  all 
sciences,  inasmuch  as  what  it  now  undertakes  to  do  is  to 
help  the  public  at  large  to  think  correctly  on  every  sub- 
ject of  human  interest.  When  we  say  this,  we  say 
enough  to  show  the  absurdity  of  establishing  a  special 
chair  or  opening  a  special  class*  of  journalism  in  colleges. 
As  regards  the  expression  or  rhetoric  of  journalism,  it 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  taught  to  everybody.'  It  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  art  of  saying  clearly  and  attract- 
ively whatever  you  have  to  say  in  as  few  words  as  possi- 
ble— in  other  words,  the  art  of  being  perspicuous  and 
concise.  There  are  certain  rules  which  will  help  a  man 
to  do  this,  but  they  are  taught  in  all  the  colleges.  The 
teaching  of  them  will  enable  anybody  to  speak  and  write 
better  than  he  would  without  them,  but  can  never  teach 
a  man  to  speak  and  write  well  in  default  of  natural  abil- 
ity. In  natural  qualifications  for  journalism,  as  for  other 
callings,  men  vary  infinitely. 

There  are  three  fields  of  study,  certainly,  which  are 
perhaps  more  likely  to  be  useful  to  a  journalist,  as  such, 
than  to  a  man  of  other  callings:  history,  legislative 
science — meaning  by  that  the  knowledge  of  the  limits 
and  powers  of  legislation — and  political  economy,  or  the 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  laws  of  human  nature 
whicli  regulate  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  ; 
but  then  these  are  fields  which  every  man  pretending  to 
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be  educated  ought  to  cultivate,  no  matter  to  what  special 
pursuit  he  intends  to  devote  himself.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  on  which  journals  comment  so  much,  or  which 
they  influence  so  much,  as  politics,  and  nobody  can  dis- 
cuss politics  properly  who  is  not  familiar  with  what  has 
been  done  in  that  department  of  activity — who  does  not 
know  what  can  be  done  in  it,  and  what  had  better  be  let 
alone,  and  who  does  not  passably  understand  the  nature 
of  the  vast  and  complicated  machinery  of  trade,  now  so 
large  a  part  of  the  world's  work.  In  short,  no  man  can 
say  he  is  qualified  to  be  an  editor,  in  default  of  actual 
trial  of  his  powers,  who  has  not  received  as  good  a  gene- 
ral education  as  can  be  obtained.  If,  indeed,  intellectual 
training  be  of  any  value  whatever,  it  is  of  more  value  to 
the  journalist  than  to  men  of  any  other  calling,  for  va- 
rious reasons.  "  One  is,  that  his  work  is  one  which  is  not, 
like  the  lawyer's,  or  doctor's,  or  scientific  man's,  submitted 
to  any  test  by  which  its  soundness  or  accuracy  can  be  as- 
certained ;  his  own  judgment  has,  after  all,  in  most  cases 
to  decide  finally  on  the  value  of  what  he  has  done. 
"  Sales"  gauge  the  popular  demand  for  his  wares  ;  but 
they  tell  nothing  about  the  quality  of  his  wares — the 
greatest  ass  often  having  the  greatest  number  of  readers. 
Another  is,  that  his  temptations  to  disregard  intellectual 
standards  and  discard  high  ideals  are  greater  than  those 
of  most  men.  He  practises  his  profession  in  the  market- 
place, and  is  exposed  alternately  to  the  hootings  or  ap- 
plause of  a  great  and  ill-informed  multitude,  and  his 
judgment  needs  to  be  extraordinarily  strong  to  resist  in- 
fluences of  this  nature.  Lastly,  deliberation  and  revision 
are  almost  completely  forbidden  to  him  by  the  very  na- 
ture of  his  calling.  Like  the  Irish  witness  who  inadvert- 
ently swore  the  horse  was  fifteen  feet  high,  and  after- 
wards refused  to  substitute  "  hands"  for  "  feet,"  whatever 
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he  has  once  said  he  has  to  stick  to,  and  the  importance 
to  him,  therefore,  of  saying  the  right  thing  the  first  time 
is  enormous. 


EDITORIAL  PUFFS  OF  ADVERTISERS. — Referring  to 
editorial  puffs  of  financial  or  other  advertisements, 
he  asserts  that  newspaper  editors  can  "  maintain  them- 
selves free  from  taint  solely  by  absolutely  and  en- 
tirely abstaining  from  all  reference  to  any  financial  en- 
terprise advertising  in  their  columns.  In  no  other  way 
can  any  newspaper  maintain  its  independence,  its  self- 
respect,  its  usefulness,  and  the  confidence  of  its  readers." 

SELF-LAUDATION  OF  EDITORS. — The  fact  that  the 
press  shows  so  much  of  the  commercial  spirit  has  been 
often  commented  on  by  Mr.  Godkin.  "  The  editor," 
he  says,  is  the  only  man  who,  pursuing  an  intel- 
lectual calling,  looks  for  customers  or  hearers."  A 
lawyer  who  offered  a  spring  overcoat  to  anybody  who 
paid  him  a  retaining  fee  of  one  hundred  dollars,  or  gave 
him  that  amount  by  way  of  professional  remuneration, 
would  lose  caste,  and  the  public  would  be  rather  shy  of 
giving  him  their  cases.  A  clergyman  who  announced 
that  the  deacons  or  vestrymen  would  present  each  taker 
of  a  pew  in  his  church  with  a  Dutch  oven  or  a  set  of  la- 
dies' furs,  would  soon  find  his  church  empty.  But  an 
editor  frequently  professes  to  do  the  work  of  both  a  law- 
professor  and  clergyman  ;  that  is,  expound  the  consti- 
tution, for  instance,  and  save  souls  on  the  same  page,  and 
yet  nothing  is  commoner  than  his  offering  goods  of  va- 
rious kinds  to  persons  who  will  listen  to  his  teachings,  or 
induce  others  to  do  so,  and  he  does  it  with  a  perfectly  im- 
perturbable face,  and  with  much  puffing,  both  of  his  law 
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and  his  gospel.  *  *  *  The  press  must,  from  its  very 
nature,  be  more  or  less  given  to  self-laudation,  because  it 
holds  its  own  trumpet  constantly  in  its  hand,  and  it  will 
probably  never  be  in  human  nature  to  resist  a  temptation 
of  this  kind.  If  lawyers  or  doctors  had  the  means  con- 
stantly at  their  disposal  of  informing  a  great  many  thou- 
sand people,  without  expense  to  themselves,  that  their 
offices  were  amongst  the  few  places  in  this  world  of  sin 
and  sorrow  in  which  justice  and  health  were  to  be  found, 
we  greatly  fear  we  should  hear  of  many  more  wonderful 
cures  than  we  do,  and  the  counsellor  would  have  fewer 
laughs  at  the  editor  for  his  high  appreciation  of  his  own 
merits.  

Mr.  Godkin's  ideas  on  editorial  perspective  have  at- 
tracted much  attention.  They  were  originally  set  forth 
at  length  in  a  leading  article  in  the  Nation,  the  gist  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  following  sentence:  "  An  edi- 
tor's duty  is  not  only  to  lay  the  facts  of  the  day  before 
the  public,  but  to  indicate  by  the  greater  or  less  promi- 
nence he  gives  them  the  relations  of  each  fact  to  other 
facts."  *  *  *  "The  journalist's  right  to  his  title, 
then,  depends  altogether  upon  his  sense  of  perspective. 
If  he  puts  the  unimportant  news  in  the  foreground  and 
the  important  news  out  of  siglitt  he  has  no  right  to 


One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  press  is  not  indeed  to 
publish  no  false  news — for  this  would  be  an  impossibility 
—but  to  do  its  utmost  to  get  accurate  news,  and,  after  it 
has  got  it,  not  to  color  it  to  suit  the  editorial  taste  or  ne- 
cessities. This  again,  when  examined  closely,  is  found  to 
be  simply  a  question  of  men.  News  is  an  impalpable 
thing — an  airy  abstraction.  To  make  it  a  ponderable, 
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merchantable  commodity,  somebody  has  to  collect  it,  con- 
dense it,  and  clothe  it  in  language  ;  and  its  quality — in- 
deed its  whole  value — depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
men  employed  in  doing  this. 

Nobody  will  assert  that  a  newspaper  should  never  as- 
sail a  man's  character.  To  lay  down  any  such  rule  would 
be  to  deprive  the  press  of  three-fourths  of  its  usefulness, 
and  give  a  large  body  of  knaves  all  but  complete  immu- 
nity. Nor  should  an  editor  be  required  to  know  person- 
ally the  facts  of  every  charge  he  makes.  If  every  editor 
had  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  of  everything  he  pub- 
lished, [newspapers  would  cease  to  appear.  Nor  is  he 
bound  to  give  the  name  of  everybody  who  criticises  the 
opinions  or  public  career  of  public  men.  It  makes  no 
difference  to  anybody  who  writes  the  comments  which  ap- 
pear in  a  newspaper  on  facts  of  general  notoriety.  But 
when  an  editor  determines,  for  reasons  of  public  policy, 
to  denounce  any  man  as  a  thief,  or  embezzler,  or  forger, 
or  peculator,  we  believe  the  generally  accepted  and  only 
sound  rule  is  that  he  should  be  ready  to  produce  the  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  what  he  says,  whenever  called  on 
by  the  accused  person,  before  any  tribunal  whatever,  libel 
suit  or  no  libel  suit. 


MANTON    MAEBLE, 


EDITOR    OF  THE    "NEW  YORK    WORLD. 
[From  a  published  Lecture  on  Journalism.] 

FUNCTION  OF  JOURNALISM. — As  time  flies,  these  histo- 
rians of  to-day  become  the  best  historians  of  the  past. 
Said  Bulwer  : — "  If  I  desired  to  leave  to  remote  posterity 
some  memorial  of  existing  British  civilization,  I  would 
prefer,  not  our  docks,  not  our  railways,  not  our  public 
buildings,  not  even  the  palace  in  which  we  now  hold  our 
sittings, — I  would  prefer  a  file  of  the  Times  newspaper." 
Said  Kichard  Cobden  : — "  Give  me  rather  one  daily  Times 
than  all  Thucydides."  These  statements  are  rhetorical. 
We  should  claim  for  the  journalist  simply  this : 

1.  That  he  is  a  merchant  of  news.     He  buys  it  every- 
where— he  sells  it  in  any  market  not  stocked  with  his 
commodity.     Enterprise  and  industry  get  him,  and  other 
merchants,  success  and  honor,  and  of  like  kind.     Probity 
has  the  same  reward  in  public  confidence.     Shrewd  and 
far-sighted  combinations  bring  to  the  merchant  of  news — 
or  of  flour,  or  of  pork — profit  and  credit. 

2.  That  the  journalist  has  it  in  trust  and  stewardship 
to  be  the  organ  and  mould  of  public  opinion,  to  express 
and  guide  it,  and  to  seek,  through  all  conflicting  private 
interests,  solely  the  public  general  good.    Herein  his  work 
is   allied   to   the  statesman's,  the  politician's,  and  takes 
rank  as  it  takes  tribute  of  letters,  science  and  the  law. 
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AN  ORGAN  AND  MOULD  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION.— What 

is  Public  Opinion,  of  which  it  is  the  highest  function  of 
the  press  to  be  the  organ,  mould  and  guide  ?  First  of  all, 
it  is  not  popular  caprice.  The  daily  ups  and  downs  of  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  are  not  the  annual  mean  of 
temperature. 

Public  Opinion  is  the  eminent  dominant  power  in  the 
modern  free  state,  by  good  right,  for  its  rise  measures 
the  ascendancy  of  democracy,  its  fall,  the  decadence. 
That  irresistible  tendency  to  equality  of  conditions,  which 
De  Tocqueville  calls  a  providential  fact,  possessing  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  divine  decree,  durable,  constantly 
eluding  human  interference,  as  gravitation  does,  events 
everywhere,  and  all  men  contributing  to  its  progress — 
democracy,  justice  between  man  and  man,  the  final  and 
consummate  law  of  human  society,  operates  most  freely 
wherever  three  things  take  place  :  (1)  where  intelligence 
is  free  to  be  diffused  among  the  masses  ;  (2)  where  they 
can  acquire  property,  and  (3)  learn  political  combination. 
The  newspaper  insures  two  out  of  the  three.  From  year 
to  year,  the  masses  combine  in  societies,  clubs,  associa- 
tions and  parties.  Newspapers  are  their  constant  politi- 
cal unions 

These  tell  each  man  what  all  others  think  and  will  do. 
A  regulated,  popular  government,  beyond  the  bounds  of 
a  single  city  community,  was  once  impossible.  These 
surpass  Athens, — and  collect  the  daily  suffrages  of  our 
forty  millions  from  a  continent  into  one  agora.  Dr.  Lolme 
says  :  "  Through  its  assistance,  a  whole  nation,  as  it  were, 
holds  council  and  deliberates."  This  public  opinion,  then, 
is  not  so  much  the  supplement  or  a  part  of  democracy  as 
its  essence  and  modus  operandi.  *  *  * 

VALUE  OF  PUBLICITY  IT  AFFORDS. — In  the  mere  pub- 
licity afforded  by  the  press,  is  an  immense  public  service, 
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cheap  as  it  seems.  Mansfield  said  of  the  press  :  "  It  se- 
cures that  publicity  to  the  administration  of  the  law 
which  is  the  main  source  of  its  purity  and  wisdom."  The 
ubiquity  of  Fouche's  police  made  it  believed  that  the 
Empress  Josephine  must  be  in  his  pay.  The  people's 
organ  outdoes  the  police.  Argus  sees  more  than  the 
Empress.  Upon  public  abuses  it  turns  the  collected 
flames  of  its  sun-glass  and  scorches  them  to  cinders. 
Against  the  countless  wrongs,  the  injustice  and  oppress- 
ions of  individuals,  it  wages  perpetual  war,  and  is  a  bet- 
ter guarantee  against  their  permanance  than  any  institu- 
tions could  be.  Secrecy  itself  is  unsafe  in  the  fear  of 
that  unveiling.  The  press  brings  all  society  to  bear  upon 
the  individual.  The  best  and  purest  men  work  the 
steadier  against  this  constant  pressure.  Public  opinion 
may  not  enforce  a  servile  conformity  in  them.  That  is 
undesirable.  But  it  hinders  the  committal  of  that  which  is 
indefensible,  and  makes  men  seek  for  sure  ground  of  ac- 
tion, and  a  plausible  defence  for  every  act.  A  clever 
scoundrel  could  once  repeat  his  crimes  from  city  to  city; 
but  the  press  concentrates  upon  him  the  general  gaze. 
There  must  be  prevention  in  that.  And  as  for  punishment, 
the  omniscience  of  a  nation  is  more  cruel  and  scathing 
than  the  ubiquity  of  the  Caesar,  from  whose  imperial  pur- 
suit, De  Quincy  said,  the  pathless  deserts  of  the  Roman 
Empire  were  a  transient  security — wards  of  the  one  infin- 
ite prison. 

Mere  publicity  makes  monopolies  rarer,  and  advances 
all  the  arts.  Its  equalizing  power  is  obvious,  but  it 
raises  the  standards  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
artisans  by  exposing  to  a  wider  competition  the  goods, 
or  the  skill,  in  any  market.  So  that  what  we  buy  is 
everywhere  better  and  cheaper  for  the  newspaper. 

Between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  state  this  distinc- 
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tion  is  chief.  It)  the  ancient,  the  state  was  everything, 
the  individual  nothing.  In  the  modern,  the  individual — 
his  rights,  relations,  interests  and  liberty — have  come  to  be 
the  common  aim  of  every  change.  What  security  for 
the  perpetuity  of  this  difference  is  equal  to  that  which 
gives  to  all  the  highest  stimulus  in  the  knowledge  of  what 
concerns  all  ? 


ITS  EDUCATING  IN  CITIZENSHIP.— The  defenders  of 
free  institutions  have  always  argued  that  nothing  so 
nourished  public  spirit  and  developed  general  intelligence 
as  participation  in  public  affairs.  Freemen  are  educated 
up  to  the  level  of  good  citizens  by  exercising  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  citizenship.  The  local  administrative 
institutions  are  the  chief  instrument  of  this  educational 
process  in  its  lowest  branches.  It  is  as  jurymen,  super- 
visors, committeemen,  town  clerks,  registers,  presiding 
officers,  and  secretaries,  that  we  learn  the  a  b  c  of  govern- 
ment. But  the  majority  must  learn  mainly  by  the  pub- 
licity of  the  press,  wherein  also  we  converse  with  states- 
men, with  Chevalier,  Gladstone,  and  Wells,  on  finance ; 
with  Fish,  Cushing,  Bismarck,  and  GortschakofF,  on  dip- 
lomacy, and  learn  the  higher  arts  of  government 

By  and  through  the  press  our  false  democracy  is  made 
to  approximate  to  the  true  democracy.  The  unheard  of 
and  disfranchised  minorities  make  themselves  heard 

through  it. 

####*#**# 

The  influence  of  the  press  upon  legislation  as  an  inspir- 
ation, assistance  and  supplement,  is  too  large  a  theme  to 
open  here.  Yet  if  the  true  end  of  legislation  be  to  follow, 
not  to  force  the  public  inclination — to  give  a  direction, 
technical  dress,  and  specific  sanction  to  the  general  sense 
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of  a  community — then  we  cannot  discard  that  instrument 
which  promptly  points  the  angle  of  public  inclination, 
and  utters  with  precision  and  truth  that  general  sense. 

But  observe  how  its  publicity  affords  the  widest  basis 
for  laws.  Burke  said:  "Statutes  and  laws  have  not 
given  us  our  liberties — our  liberties  have  produced  them," 
Neither  have  statutes  given  us  our  commerce,  industry 
and  arts.  0/ut  of  them  laws  grow,  crystallizing  their 
complexities  into  rules.  We  add  and  alter  laws  yearly, 
adjusting  them  to  new  facts,  fitting  them  for  broader  ap- 
plications. Compare  this  prompt  formative  aptitude  of 
legislation  with  the  cherished  abuses,  the  slow  reforms  of 
earlier  eras.  Admit  that  a  representative  government 
has  worked  wonders,  but  grant  that  the  press  was  needed 
to  complete  the  transformation.  What  security  is  thus 
insured — what  confidence  in  humanity,  what  yielding 
obedience  to  law  it  has  fostered  ;  and  how  its  gentle  com- 
pulsion has  made  almost  all  men,  each  one  to  himself,  a 
vindicator  and  officer  for  the  enforcement  of  law  ! 

Legislatures  record ;  the  press  moulds  ;  but  see  how 
beyond  this  function  its  duty  stretches  to  that  far  wider 
sphere  of  general  jurisprudence,  civil  and  penal  legisla- 
tion, financial,  political  and  commercial  policy,  all  separ- 
ate members  of  the  comprehensive  science  of  government 
— how  it  reflects  the  traditions,  the  prowess  and  the 
pride  of  states — how  it  enforces  their  unwritten  codes  ! 


In   reply  to  a  letter  to  a  Western  editor,  Mr.  Marble 
gave,  in  a  condensed  form,  his  views  of  journalism  : 

THE  WORLD   OFFICE,  March  18,  1870. 

BEAR  SIR  :   "  Is  it  not  the  proper  aim  of  a  public  jour- 
nal to  get  and  publish  all  the  news  worth  publicity,  rmuie 
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intelligible  by  apt  information  therewith,  instructive  by 
philosophy  of  cause  and  consequence,  conative  by  well 
uttered  and  iterated  reasonings  ;  thus,  at  least,  a  journal- 
ist might  serve  his  fellow-rnen,  and  for  service  have  suffi- 
cient reward." 


PARKE  GODWIN. 


[Extract  from  an  Article  on  "  Journalism  "  in  OUT  OF  THE  PAST.] 

1.  The  community  should  require  its  editors  to  be  in- 
tellectual men.  By  this  we  mean,  men  who  should  pos- 
sess both  power  of  thought  and  facility  of  expression. 
The  first  is  needed  because  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to 
grapple  with  difficult  questions  ;  the  second,  because  they 
are  to  make  those  questions  plain  to  minds  of  every  cast. 
All  that  interests  men  as  members  of  a  social  and  polit- 
ical body  —  the  measures  of  parties,  the  relations  of 
States,  the  merits  of  laws,  the  pretensions  of  artists,  the 
schemes  of  projectors,  the  movements  of  reformers,  the 
characters  of  politicians  —  all  are,  in  turn,  themes  of 
newspaper  controversy  and  remark.  Politics,  interna- 
tional and  municipal  law,  political  economy,  moral  and 
social  science,  and  the  art  of  reading  individual  charac- 
ter, must  be  understood  by  the  editor  —  and  not  only  un- 
derstood, but  explained.  He  must  have  that  clear  insight 
into  general  principles,  and  that  familiarity  with  details, 
which  will  enable  him  to  speak  with  clearness,  originality 
and  decision. 

Topics,  moreover,  are  often  sprung  upon  him  with  the 
suddenness  of  surprise  —  topics  in  which  are  involved  the 
happiness  of  immense  numbers  of  people,  who  look  to 
him  for  information  and  guidance.  His  faculties,  fully 
prepared  and  rightly  disciplined,  must  be  at  his  com- 
mand. He  must  stand  ready,  with  argument,  with  illus- 
tration, with  eloquence,  to  awaken  the  dull,  to  convince 
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the  doubting,  to  move  the  inert,  and  to  instructtand  in- 
terest the  more  enlightened.  But,  to  do  this  effectually, 
he  must  be  at  once  a  patient  thinker,  a  profound  scholar, 
iiml  a  practiced  writer.  He  must  have  accomplished  his 
mind  by  the  observation  of  mankind,  by  the  reading  of 
books,  and  by  habits  of  quick  and  appropriate  expres- 
sion. He  must,  above  all,  be  penetrated  by  that  deep 
Christian  philosophy  which  estimates  all  questions  in 
their  bearing  upon  the  most  exalted  and  permanent  in- 
terests of  human  nature. 

2.  The  community  should  require  of  its  editors  that 
they  be  firm  and  independent  men.  Force  of  will  is  no 
less  necessary  to  them  than  greatness  of  thought  Few 
men  have  more  temptations  to  an  expedient  and  vacil- 
lating course.  Kegarded  by  many,  and  often  regarding 
themselves,  as  the  mere  hacks  of  party,  or  mere  instru- 
ments of  gratification  to  prevailing  passions,  they  are  not 
expected  to  exhibit  a  fervent  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of 
great  ends.  Like  advocates  paid  by  a  client  to  carry  a 
particular  point,  they  are  supposed  to  have  fulfilled  their 
obligations  when  they  have  made  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason.  In  many  instances,  if  they  have  succeeded 
in  embarrassing  an  adversary,  if  they  have  covered  an 
opponent  with  ridicule,  if  they  have  given  a  plausible 
aspect  a  falsehood,  if  they  have  assisted  a  schemer  in  im- 
posing upon  credulous  or  ignorant  people,  if  they  have 
been  faithful  to  the  interests  of  their  employers,  they  are 
clapped  upon  the  shoulder  as  serviceable  fellows,  and  re- 
warded with  a  double  allowance  of  governmental  or  mer- 
cantile patronage.  The  notion  that  the  press  has  a 
worthier  destiny,  seems  hardly  to  cross  their  minds.  That  " 
it  should  become  a  fountain  of  truth  and  moral  influence ; 
that  it  should  take  its  stand  upon  some  high  and  good 
principle,  to  assert  it  boldly,  in  the  face  of  all  opposition ; 
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thnt  it  should  strive  to  cany  it  out  with  the  earnestness 
of  a  missionary,  with  the  self-denial  of  a  martyr,  despising 
as  well  the  bribes  of  those  who  would  seduce  it,  as  the 
threats  of  those  who  would  terrify  it,  acknowledging 
DO  allegiance  to  any  power  but  justice — in  a  word,  be 
willing  to  face  danger  and  death  in  the  discharge  of  duty 
— is  an  intrepidity  which,  we  fear,  to  most  of  the  man- 
agers of  public  journals  would  seem  to  the  last  degree 
chimerical.  Yet  it  is  an  end  for  which  they  should  stiive. 
No  less  than  this  should  society  require  of  them  ;  nothing 
less  than  this  can  render  them  worthy  of  the  trust  which 
is  committed  to  their  keeping. 

3.  Journalists,  again,  must  be  required  to  imbue  them- 
selves with  a  just  and  Christian  spirit.  Few  things  are 
more  to  be  deplored  than  the  low  tone,  the  unkind  feel- 
ing which  characterizes  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 
We  do  not  speak  merely  of  those  flagrant  violations  of 
decency  which  degrade  the  lower  class  of  journals.  We 
speak  of  the  puerility,  the  violence,  and  the  want  of  jus- 
tice, which  even  the  most  respectable  journals  exhibit ;  we 
speak  of  their  proneness  to  distort  and  to  exaggerate,  of 
their  recklessness  of  fair-dealing,  of  their  want  of  candor, 
and  of  their  base  subservience  to  particular  classes.  In- 
deed, so  frequent  have  been  their  offences  in  these  re- 
spects, that  their  dishonesty  has  almost  passed  into  a  prov- 
erb. "I  only,"  said  Jefferson,  "believe  the  advertise- 
ments of  a  newspaper ;  "  to  which  another  distinguished 
man  added,  "and  he  ought  not  to  have  believed  them." 
"  He  lies  like  a  newspaper,"  would  not  be  a  far-fetched 
comparison.  We  are  aware  that  it  is  urged,  in  extenua^ 
tion  of  these  faults,  that  they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
circumstances  of  haste  and  confusion  in  which  daily  ed- 
itors write ;  we  know  it  is  alleged  that  in  other  pursuits, 
law  and  commerce  for  instance,  the  average  honesty  of 
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•,vho    follow  them  is  .  :ian   that  of  jour- 

nalists: but  with  all  these  palliations,  with  every  wish  to 
di-aleharitablv,  we  must  say  that  a  larg'e  union  nt  of  moral 
aberration  remains  against  them  which  admits  of  no  ex- 
Ottsa  What!  shall  we  be  tokl,  ^eoaose  a  man  writes  in 
.  that  lie  must  therefore  write  falsely  ?  —  that  because 
lawyers  ami  merchants  fall  below  the  standard  of  virtue, 
therefore  editors  should  be  allowed  to  do  the  same,—  ed- 
itors, whose  influence  is  so  much  more  extensive,  whose 
duties  are  so  much  more  important?  It  is  a  shallow  de- 
fence. Better  relinquish  their  profession  forever  than 
sacrifice  to  it  their  integrity.  Better  drop  the  pen,  and 
take  up  the  axe  or  the  hammer,  than  wield  the  former 
only  to  sap  and  extinguish  public  morals!  No!  we  de- 
mand a  more  exalted  morality  at  their  hands.  When  a 
man  assumes  to  direct  the  opinions  and  form  the  charac- 
ters of  his  contemporaries,  —  when  he  voluntarily  places 
himself  in  the  attitude  of  a  leader  of  the  general  mind  — 
he  should  be  compelled,  by  the  force  of  public  sentiment, 
to  cherish  habits  of  the  strictest  accuracy  and  honor.  "  We 
require  of  the  preacher  of  the  pulpit  that  he  should  not 
degrade  his  office  by  inconsistencies  of  conduct;  can  we 
require  less  of  the  preacher  of  the  press?  Should  a 
Channing,  oraHawkes,  or  a  Dewey,  or  a  Hughes,  act  in  a 
manner  derogatory  to  their  sacred  calling,  would  society 
overlook  it?  If  a  magistrate  on  the  bench  pollutes  the 
ermine  he  wears,  do  we  admit  of  any  apology  for  his 
venality  or  conniption?  Should  a  Taney,  or  a  Story,  or 
a  Baldwin,  or  the  meanest  functionary  of  a  county  court, 
accept  bribes-from  the  parties  to  a  suit,  or  be  intimidated 
by  popular  clamor,  or  swayed  in  his  decisions  by  personal 
feeling,  could  he  avert  disgrace?  Could  any  circum- 
stance of  his  position  —  press  of  business,  want  of  time, 
haste  —  be  pleaded  in  defence  of  his  crime?  Why,  then, 
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should  we  excuse  similar  defections  in  those  who  occupy 
higher  places,  and  whose  truth,  consistency  and  justice 
are  even  more  necessary  than  theirs  to  the  good  order, 
virtue  and  happiness  of  society  ? 

We  have  spoken  freely  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
press ;  we  have  spoken  with  equal  freedom  of  what  it 
might  become.  It  is  in  no  censorious  spirit  that  we  have 
pointed,  to  its  failings  ;  it  is  with  a  spirit  of  benevolence 
and  hope  that  we  have  indicated  its  duty.  We  are  sorry 
that  our  strictures  are  deserved,  but  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  instances  exist  in  which  they  are  inapplicable.  It 
gives  us  pleasure  to  acknowledge  that  within  the  last  few 
years  the  character  of  the  American  press  has  greatly  im- 
proved. Were  it  not  invidious,  we  could  point  to  editors 
who,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  had  striven  to  realize  the 
ideal  which  we  have  depicted.  We  could  refer  to  a  Bry- 
ant, foregoing  the  applause  that  the  world  would  willingly 
render  to  his  great  poetic  talent  and  individual  character, 
to  become  an  example  of  the  true,  accomplished,  unyield- 
ing editor ; — to  a  Brown  son,  who  prefers  the  fame  of  a 
candid,  fearless  writer,  to  the  seductions  of  clerical  su- 
premacy ;  and  to  several  others,  still  young  and  obscure, 
to  whom  the  emoluments  and  honors  of  professional  and 
political  distinction  have  no  blandishments,  in  compar- 
ison with  those  of  becoming,  as  journalists,  upright  ad- 
vocates of  all  that  is  good.  But  our  object  is  not  per- 
sonal. We  wish  only  to  rescue  Journalism  from  its  in- 
fidelity to  itself,  and  from,  the  indifference  and  contempt 
of  the  public.  We  wish  only  to  assert  its  claims,  to  vin- 
dicate its  dignify,  to  exhort  it  to  do  its  duty. 
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[Address  before  the  State  Editorial  Reunion  at  Poughkeepsie.] 

After  expressing  his  pleasure  at  finding  himself  among 
so  large  an  assemblage  of  editors,  and  a  guest  of  this 
"  beautiful  old  town,"  the  speaker  went  on  to  say : 

"  I  count  it  fortunate  that  a  convention  is  called  of  pub- 
lishers and  editors  in  this  fair  and  beautiful  old  town  of 
Poughkeepsie,  which  no  man,  I  venture  to  say,  of  good 
taste,  fond  of  nature,  ever  visits,  whether  in  winter  or  in 
summer,  without  making  inwardly  a  promise  to  himself 
that  he  will  come  again  and  stay  longer.  I  count  myself 
fortunate,  also,  to  be  present  again  as  an  editor,  and  it 
carries  me  back  to  the  earlier  years  of  my  life,  when,  in 
1836,  I  began  my  public  life  as  an  editor,  under  the  in- 
fluence and  example  of  that  very  valuable  and  very  noble 
man,  Charles  Hammond,  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette.  It 
was  while  I  was  in  the  Theological  Seminary  that  it  was 
necessary  that  some  one  should  take  the  place  on  the 
Cincinnati  Gazette  of  the  editor,  who  had  gone  to  the 
General  Assembly  in  Philadelphia,  not  the  General  As- 
sembly elsewhere,  and  I  took  the  place  with  no  very  great 
pride  and  no  very  great  vanity,  but  still  with  such  pecu- 
liar expectations  that  I  remember  I  launched  out  and 
bought  a  gold  watch  and  a  superlative  overcoat  For 
six  months  all  things  went  well,  at  least  in  the  office,  how- 
ever it  may  have  fared  with  the  readers,  when  the  pub- 
lishers broke,  the  paper  was  bought  by  a  lawyer,  and  in  the 
course  of  four  or  five  weeks  he  informed  me  that  he  thought 
he  could  run  it  himself.  My  salary  stopped,  my  watch 
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went  back.  The  coat  they  would  not  take,  and  I  was  left 
to  pay  for  that  as  best  I  might.  I  have  always  felt  a  pecu- 
liar sympathy  with  poor  editors  from  that  time  to  this — 
(applause  and  laughter) — and  if  as  years  go  on  I  feel 
myself  called  less  and  less  to  the  platform  and  more  and 
more  to  the  pen  and  the  editorial  convention,  I  should 
not  be  ashamed  to  wind  up  my  life  as  I  began  it,  for  I 
think  that  among  the  professions  there  is  none  that 
ranks  higher  than  that  which  is  yet  to  be  a  profession — 
that  of  journalism.  The  editor  of  the  daily  or  weekly 
journal  is  in  the  nature  of  an  encyclopaedist :  he  passes 
over  the  whole  realm  of  human  thought,  of  human  senti- 
ment, of  human  feeling.  He  belongs  to  civic  society  in 
all  its  relations,  and  it  is  not  meet  that  he  should  spin  his 
web  in  a  corner  ;  that  like  some  untimely  spider  he  should 
have  only  an  window  attic,  there  to  work  and  to  feed. 

A  formal  address,  an  essay  or  a  miscellaneous  ad- 
dress, as  I  am  forced  to  give  you  to  night,  cannot  be  so 
profitable  as  those  quick  speeches,  those  inspirations, 
those  discussions  which  take  place  over  the  very  ques- 
tions that  are  vital  to  journalism.  Journalism,  as  yet,  is 
a  pursuit  rather  than  a  profession.  It  has  no  definite 
bounds;  it  has  no  common  law  or  customs ;  it  has  princi- 
ples, and  yet  they  are  held  rather  individually  than  by 
common  consent.  It  is  not  shaped  and  drawn  out  into 
any  form  with  acknowledged  foundations  and  superstruc- 
ture. That  it  is  to  be  a  profession,  and  like  all  other  pro- 
fessions, to  have  its  laws  and  its  precepts,  its  maxims  and 
its  methods,  there  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt.  It  never 
will  be  a  profession  in  the  same  sense  in  which  law  is.  It 
has  in  it  so  much  of  necessity  that  is  voluntary,  that  can- 
not be  fixed,  while  the  law  spreads  itself  around  about  the 
different  forms  of  civil  society  ;  it  has  a  machinery  fixed 
and  bounded  for  it  which  professional  journalism  never 
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r:m  have.  There  are  between  7,000  and  8,000  various 
journals  published  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas, 
and  for  all  moral  and  literary  purposes  the  two  great 
English  speaking  nations  are  one.  Of  daily  journals  there 
.IK-  about  700  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  about 
6,000  weeklies  and  700  monthlies.  Now,  in  so  large  a  num- 
ber as  these,  surely  there  is  material  enough  to  begin  coa- 
lescing, taking  counsel  to  make  the  outlines  and  the  frame- 
work of  the  future  profession  of  journalism. 

The  only  bonds  that  connect  papers  with  papers  are 
very  feeble,  operating  at  long  distances  and  for  short  periods 
of  time.  The  great  secular  press  is  held  together  in 
bonds  by  chiefly  political  influences,  but  party  feeling 
runs  high  for  brief  periods.  Nor  has  it  been  found  able 
to  hold  together,  even  in  the  same  side,  journals  in  such  a 
way  as  that  they  should  be  fraternal  or  brotherly,  for  so 
soon  as  two  journals  come  into  such  relations  with  each 
other  that  the  profits  are  affected,  the  one  by  the  other, 
the  power  of  party  is  not  strong  enough  to  hold  them  in 
affinity ;  and  they  go  into  antagonism.  In  religious 
journals  sectarian  feeling  is  in  the  main  the  great  bond 
that  holds  them  together,  but  the  same  diversive  influences 
operate  there.  Our  religious  journals  have  been  known 
to  be  quarrelsome,  and  have  been  known  to  be  envious 
and  jealous,  and  even  among  sects  there  are  diver- 
sions of  opinions,  and  sects  don't  love  each  other  as 
much  as  Christians  should.  But  I  think  both  secular 
and  religious  journals,  if  there  be  any  distinction,  are 
coming  to  the  common  ground  of  amity  and  of  civil- 
ization, and  of  intellectual  and  moral  elevation,  much 
higher  than  they  have  had  before.  I  take  notice,  for  in- 
stance, that  there  is  moral  element  in  secular  affairs  that 
religious  journals  begin  to  recognize.  Common  life  has 
in  it  a  new  element  of  morality  and  moral  feeling  that 
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makes  it  religious.  And  so  religious  journals  are  begin- 
ning to  talk  about  worldly  things  much  to  their  profit, 
much  to  their  advantage  every  wny.  And  on  the  other 
'hand,  the  secular  journals  are  beginning  to  find  that  pure 
secularism  is  not  wide  enough — that  the  whole  of  man- 
hood is  not  included  in  any  such  bounds  as  these,  and 
therefore  secular  journals  are  beginning  to  reach  out  for 
moral  influences,  and  take  hold  of  moral  principles. 
"  There  is  a  great  amelioration  of  feeling  therefore,  and  a 
widening  of  sympathy  between  religious  papers  which 
indicates  a  general  growth  in  one  direction.  Political 
journals  are  not  so  demoralized,  I  think,  as  they  have 
hitherto  been  represented  to  be.  I  have  for  the  last  few 
years  looked  with  some  degree  of  particularity  at  the 
great  leading  journals  of  America,  at  a  time  when  they 
were  under  the  most  fierce  excitement.  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  while  there  has  been  much  untoward,  and  much 
that  was  to  be  regretted,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  tone  of 
journalism,  even  in  party  heats  and  party  struggles,  has 
been  vastly  higher  than  it  was  immediately  following  our 
revolution,  or  in  the  earlier  and  classic  periods  of  our 
national  life.  There  has  been  less  rudeness,  less  vehe- 
ment violence;  and  on  the  whole,  considering  what 
human  nature  is,  and  what  men  are  under  excitement, 
political  journalism  has  advanced.  Whatever  interests 
any  member  of  the  community  interests  all  our  great 
journals  throughout  the  land.  It  is  customary  to  speak 
of  journalism  in  vague  and  general  terms,  and  in  terms, 
I  think,  somewhat  extravagant.  Thus  I  hear  people  say 
that  the  time  is  soon  coming  when  editing  will  be  a 
much  more  useful  occupation  than  preaching,  and  that 
the  newspaper  is  going  to  supersede  the  pulpit.  Will 
the  press,  then,  ever  take  the  place  of  books  or  materi- 
ally diminish  them?  I  think  that  the  press  will  be  to 
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books  what  the  ocean  is  to  ships;  it  will  bear  them 
up  ;  it  will  give  them  a  medium  and  an  opportunity  that 
they  never  have  had,  but  it  will  never  supplant  them. 

"Allusion  has  been  fitly  made  here  to  the  propriety  of 
introducing  newspapers  in  our  schools.  There  should  not 
be  the  slightest  objection  to  that,  but  you  never  will  take 
school-books  out  of  the  way.  If  you  do  anything  you 
will  do  this.  You  will  have  more  and  better  school- 
books  than  you  have  now,  and  newspapers  to  boot, 
but  you  are  never  going  to  have  such  flat  school-books 
as  newspapers  are.  Our  boys  and  girls  will  read  more, 
and  gather  up  scraps  and  fragments  of  information  from 
newspapers,  but  the  books  will,  after  all,  be  the  staple  of 
instruction  until  such  time  as  the  living  book  is  the  only 
teacher,  and  that  time  should  not  be  far  distant,  for  that 
is  the  right  teaching.  If  you  turn  from  school-books  to 
scientific  works,  although  much  may  be  done  by  the 
newspapers  in  the  direction  of  science,  they  will  never 
take  the  place  of  scientific  treatise.  It  has  been  found 
by  publishers  that  it  is  profitable  to  run  a  novel  first 
through  a  leading  paper,  and  that  it  sells  afterwards  all 
the  more  for  its  having  been  first  in  the  papers.  It  is  in 
the  same  manner  true  of  scientific  works.  Let  them  be 
distributed  in  the  newspaper  and  the  demand  will  be 
equal  or  greater  for  them  in  the  books. 

Take  classical  and  general  literature.  There  no  news- 
paper circulation  will  ever  take  the  place  of  these.  The 
library  has  nothing  to  fear.  The  book  publisher  has 
nothing  to  fear.  The  newspaper  is  to  be  the  right  hand 
and  power  to  promote  a  wider  book  literature  in  this  land, 
and  when  every  single  county  paper  has  every  principal 
family  among  its  subscribers,  books  will  follow  news- 
papers, and  books  will  never  supersede  them,  nor  will 
newspapers  supersede  books.  And  this  is  as  it  ought  to 
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be,  for  the  newspaper  is  to  be  a  new  force  not  supersed- 
ing any  old  one.  Will  the  newspaper  ever  be  a  substi- 
tute for  the  pulpit?  The  pulpit  will  change.  It  has 
changed.  It  is  changing,  but  it  is  not  losing  its  root.  It 
it  is  not  losing  its  fruit  There  was  a  time — and  this  is 
true  of  all  institutions  of  civilization  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  every  community — when  the  functions  were  performed 
by  fewer  organizations.  Once  the  pulpit  was  the  home 
of  learning  ;  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  schoolmaster  and 
the  minister  throughout  the  towns  had  all  the  culture,  but 
to-day  they  do  not  by  any  means  have  it  all  their  own 
way,  and  little  by  little  the  magazine  teaches  sometimes 
just  as  well  as  the  pulpit,  sometimes  even  better,  and  even 
the  newspapers  are  corning  up  with  matter  and  thought. 

"The  scientific  books  are  coining  up,  and  scientific 
knowledge  is  no  longer  distilled  from  the  pulpit  The  pul- 
pit is  being  shut,  not  out,  but  it  is  no  longer  its  function 
to  distribute  throughout  the  community  all  or  most  of  the 
knowledge  they  possess.  The  church  is  more  and  more 
shut  up  to  spiritual  matters.  Not  that  it  has  not  the 
liberty  when  it  pleases  to  make  the  applications  of  spirit- 
ual truth  to  human  life,  but  there  are  other  organizations 
and  institutions  to  do  these  things,  and  less  and  less  does 
it  devolve  upon  the  minister  of  the  gospel.  All  the  pro- 
fessions, then,  instead  of  being  in  any  sense  weakened  or 
suppressed  by  the  progress  of  journalism,  are  to  be  rather 
strengthened — helped,  not  hindered.  It  would  be  well 
for  those  that  have  an  over-sanguine  conception  of  the 
power  of  journalism  to  consider  that  it  derives  its  power 
from  the  community  itself,  and  that  the  community  is  a 
greater  power  than  any  institution  in  it  ever  can  be. 

"We  are  apt  to  think  of  society  as  an  aggregation  of  in- 
dividuals. We  scarcely  think  of  it  as  it  is,  a  vital  organic 
whole,  and  we  seldom  think  how  much  it  is  true  that 
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every  institution  and  every  organization   in   society  is  it- 
self subject  10  the  greater  power  of  the  whole.     The  will- 
power of  the  mass,  the  thought-power  of  the  mass,  the  en- 
ergy of  enthusiasm  that  belongs  to  the  mass,  an?  more  than 
a  match  for  anything  in  the  shape  of  an  organ,  in  the  shape 
of  a  book  or  paper.    I  don't  believe,  in  the  first  place,  that 
there  is  ever  to  be  such  an  enormous  concentration  of 
circulation  as  many  people  think.    I  have  heard  sanguine 
publishers  say  there  have  been  400,000  papers  published 
weekly  of  this,   that,  or  the  other  magazine  ;  why  not 
1,000,000  ?     Why  is  it  not  possible  for  some  great  capi- 
talized concern  to  print  a  paper  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
may  have  2,000,000,  subscribers?     What   king  on  his 
throne  would  feel  like  an  editor  then  ?     Now,  it  sounds 
well.     Engineers  used  to  think  that  they  could  increase 
the  speed  of  railway  trains  to  even   100  miles  an  hour; 
but  the  resistance  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  increase, 
and  engineers  have  found  that  there  is  a  practical  limit 
to  speed.     I  don't  believe  there  will  ever  come  a  time 
when  a  journal  will  exist  with  500,000  regular  subscribers 
year  by  year — bonafide  subscribers  I  mean.     There  are 
natural  limits  to  competition.     The  channels  of  commu- 
nity are  so  divided  up  that  I  do  not  believe  there  will 
ever  be  such  a  large  circulation,  but  it  is  certainly  in  the 
power  of  every  journal  in  the  country  to  reach  the  whole 
man.     Journals  that  suit  the  bassilar  man  will  be  largely 
confined  to   the  bassilar  part  of  the  people  in  the  com- 
munity.    The  speaker   insisted  that  nothing  should  go 
into  the  journal  which  is  not  fit  to  be  read  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  to  which  it  found  access.  No  respectable 
paper  had  the  right  to  put  in  matter  that  addressed  itself 
to  the  faculties  that  lay  below  the  ears.     It  is  the  interest 
of  journalism  that  these  things  be  either  shut  up  to  the 
few  or  absolutely  destroyed  out  of  journalism.     Ladies 
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and  gentlemen — I  trust  that,  though  I  cannot  speak  from 
knowledge,  I  believe  that  you  are  most  fortunate  in  your 
local  journals.  I  believe  that  the  gentlemen  that  have 
come  together  in  this  Convention  will  all  return  to  their 
spheres  of  labor — many  of  them  burdensome  spheres — 
with  a  purpose  to  make  journalism  a  profession,  and  a 
profession,  too,  in  which  truth,  manhood,  honor,  justice, 
and  all  the  sweet  brood  of  Christian  graces  shall  have 
their  homes.  God  speed  the  day  when  throughout  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  this  land  journalism  shall 
stand  high  up,  not  looking  up  to  any  other  profession, 
but  shoulder  to  shoulder,  heart  with  heart,  soul  with  soul." 
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''SPRINGFIELD   (MASS.)    REPUBLICAN.'' 
[Part  of  Essay  read  before  the  Boston  Radical  Club.J 


THE  readers  of  Mr.  Frederic  Hudson's  entertaining 
history  of  "Journalism  in  the  United  States  from  1690 
to  1872," — that  is,  from  the  birth  of  Franklin  to  the  death 
of  Greeley — have  learned  therefrom,  long  since,  what 
the  modern  newspaper  is,  how  it  originated,  and  whither 
it  is  tending.  It  is  a  common  saying  in  England  that 
America  is  governed  by  newspapers,  — and  this  by  way 
of  sneer,  according  to  the  charming  fashion  of  English- 
men. But  long  ago  Jefferson  anticipated  and  met  this 
reproach,  when  he  said,  "  I  would  rather  live  in  a  coun- 
try with  newspapers  and  without  a  government,  than  in 
a  country  with  a  government  but  without  newspapers." 
The  alternative  is  seldom  presented  nowadays;  indeed, it 
has  been  found  easier  to  overthrow  a  government  at  Paris, 
Madrid,  Mexico,  or  Eome,  than  to  stop  a  well-managed 
newspaper.  The  steam-press,  the  electric  telegraph,  the 
enormous  development  of  commerce  and  industry  in  the 
last  half -century,  accompanied  as  they  have  been  by  the 
swift  growth  of  democratic  ideas  and  institutions,  social 
as  well  as  political,  have  given  newspapers  a  position  and 
a  responsibility  which  is  but  imperfectly  understood, 
even  by  those  who  have  the  most  to  do  with  them.  Jour- 
nalism has  been  called  the  Fourth  Estate  (though  what 
the  other  three  are  in  America  it  might  puzzle  us  to  tell), 
and  certainly  it  is  somewhat  in  the  attitude  of  the  Third 
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Estate  of  France,  as  described  by  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  in  his 
brief  catechism:  "What  is  the  Third  Estate?  Every- 
thing. What  has  it  hitherto  been?  Nothing.  What 
does  it  aspire  to  be?  Something.''  Journalism  in 
America  is  something,  has  been  nothing,  and  aspires  to 
be  everything.  There  are  no  limits,  in  the  ambition  of 
enterprising  editors,  to  the  future  power  of  the  American 
newspaper.  It  is  not  only  to  make  and  unmake  presi- 
dents and  parties,  institutions  and  reputations  ;  but  it 
must  regulate  the  minutest  details  of  our  daily  lives,  and 
be  school-master,  preacher,  lawgiver,  judge,  jury,  execu- 
tioner, and  policeman,  in  one  grand  combination.  We 
find  it  intruding  and  interfering  everywhere.  It  reports 
everything,  has  an  espionage  as  universal  and  active  as 
any  despot  ever  established,  and  makes  its  comments 
with  that  species  of  boldness  which  the  undiscriminating 
call  impudence,  on  all  that  happens,  or  is  imagined  to 
to  happen,  or  is  about  to  happen.  It  scorns  to  confine 
itself  to  the  realm  of  the  past  and  the  present,  but  deals 
largely  with  the  future.  A  German  play  represents  in 
one  of  its  scenes  "  Adam  crossing  the  stage  on  his  way 
to  be  created ;  "  and  much  of  the  news  gathered  by  our 
dailies  is  of  this  anticipative  sort;  imposing  upon  these 
active  journals  the  necessity  of  contradicting  on  Tuesday 
the  intelligence  they  have  given  on  Monday. 

Before  De  Foe,  or  Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  Berkeley, 
Bolingbroke,  or  any  of  their  witty  contemporaries  had 
engaged  in  journalism  in  the  mother  country,  New  Eng- 
land, according  to  the  traditions,  had  seen  the  first  Amer- 
ican newspaper,  the  PublicJc  Occurrences  of  Benjamin 
Harris,  of  which  one  number  was  published  in  Boston, 
September  25,  1690,  "at  the  London  Coffee-House,  which 
Harris  kept."  Mr.  Hudson  reprints  this  sheet  in  full ;  its 
authenticity  has  been  questioned,  but,  so  far  as  can  be 
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seen,  without  sufficient  cause.  De  Foe's  kinsman,  the 
bookseller  Dunton,  gives  a  brief  notice  of  Harris,  who 
was  a  printer,  and  like  De  Foe,  had  stood  in  the  London 
pillory  forsomej)ublication.  His  Boston  sheet  was  harm- 
less enough,  but  the  magistrates  of  that  city  saw  fit  to 
suppress  it,  as  they  afterwards  tried  to  suppress  the  Cou- 
rant  of  the  Franklin  family,  for  its  strictures  on  the  Ma- 
thers and  other  Boston  ministers. 

In  1772,  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  took  notice 
of  this  impertinence  of  the  Franklins  in  venturing  to 
have  a  different  opinion  from  the  Mathers,  and  voted 
that  James  Franklin  should  be  forbidden  to  print  or  pub- 
lish the  New  England  Courant,  or  any  other  pamphlet  or 
paper  of  the  like  nature,  "except  it  be  first  supervised  by  the 
secretary  of  this  province  •  inasmuch  as  "  the  tendency  of  said 
paper  is  to  mock  religion  and  bring  it  into  contempt; 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  therein  profanely  abused, 
the  reverend  and  faithful  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  in- 
juriously reflected  on,  and  the  peace  and  good  order  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects  of  this  province  disturbed  by  the  said 
Cow-ant,"  In  consequence  of  this  vote,  the  newspaper 
was  for  a  while  published  in  the  name  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  then  a  youth  of  sixteen.  The  rest  of  the  story 
is  well  known ;  the  two  brothers  quarreled,  and  Benja- 
min, at  the  age  of  seventeen,  went  to  Philadelphia,  where 
a  few  years  later  he  established  the  first  really  good 
newspaper  in  America  —  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette. 

When  our  revolution  began,  a  hundred  years  ago,  daily 
newspapers  had  become  common  in  England,  and  were 
not  unknown  in  America.  Dr.  Johnson,  writing  at  this 
period,  said  in  his  tumid  way,  "Journals  are  daily  multi- 
plied without  increase  of  knowledge.  The  tale  of  the 
morning  paper  is  told  in  the  evening,  and  the  narratives 
of  the  evening  are  bought  again  in  the  morning,"  a  de- 
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scription  which,  may  still  apply  in  Boston,  if  not  in  Lon- 
don. A  few  of  the  London  dailies  now  existing  are  as 
ancient  as  the  Worcester  Spy,  which  kept  its  centennial 
in  1870,  and  of  which  that  worthy  old  printer,  Isaiah 
Thomas,  was  the  founder.  The  Spy  was  not  a  daily, 
however,  for  the  first  seventy-five  years,  but  generally  a 
weekly.  In  1794  it  had  the  pedantry,  not  unusual  then, 
to  print  its  motto  —  The  Liberty  of  the  Press  is  Essential  to 
the  Security  of  Freedom  —  in  four  languages,  English, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  At  that  time  it  was  just  about 
one-fourth  of  its  present  size ;  that  is  to  say,  its  readers 
received  in  a  week  less  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
matter  that  the  readers  of  the  daily  Spy  now  get.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  cost  but  a  dollar  and  a  half,  instead 
of  the  eight  dollars  now  paid  for  the  daily  Spy,  and  only 
a  fourth  of  its  space  was  given  to  advertising,  instead  of 
about  three-fourths,  as  now.  Its  news  from  Europe,  in  1794, 
was  nearly  three  months  old,  from  Canada  and  Georgia 
more  than  a  month  old,  and  from  New  York  a  week,  in- 
stead of  coming  twice  every  day  from  all  these  and  a 
thousand  other  places,  as  it  now  does.  Its  editorial 
writing  was  almost  nothing;  and  this  was  true  of  most 
American  newspapers  at  that  time.  If  principles  were  to 
be  discussed  or  events  commented  upon,  the  task  was 
usually  left  to  correspondents,  who,  under  various  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  names,  maintained  one  side  or  the  other 
of  political  and  social  questions. 

The  connection  of  poets  and  literary  men  of  the  high- 
est rank  with  the  modern  newspaper  is  well  known,  and 
need  only  be  alluded  to.  Had  Goethe  lived  in  England, 
instead  of  Germany,  he  would  have  been  a  newspaper  editor 
rather  than  a  theatre-manager,  as  he  was  at  Weimar.  In 
Paris  everybody  commences  by  writing  for  the  journals. 
Sainte-Beuve  and  George  Sand  did  so  from  the  begin- 
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nini/:  Thirrs  was  an<l  p-mains  ;i  journalist;  ,'iml  the 
Revue  iks  Deux  Mondes — tlic  first  authority  in  the 
world  in  matters  of  literature  and  philosophy —  is  but  an 
exalted  and  d«»ritifd  nc-wspaper. 

Thoreau's  pungent  criticism  on  the  newspapers  is  not 
quite  so  true  now  as  when  ho  made  it,  twenty  years 
"  I  am  sure,"  says  he  in  Walden,  "  that  I  never  read  any 
memorable  news  in  a  newspaper.  To  a  philosopher  all 
news,  as  it  is  called,  is  gossip,  and  they  who  edit  and 
read  it  are  old  women  over  their  tea."  "  Read  not  the 
Times  ;  read  the  Eternities."  But  even  this  philosopher 
admits  that  he  read  one  newspaper  a  week,  though  he  fear- 
ed that  wns  too  much,  and  found  that  the  sun,  the  clouds, 
the  snow,  the  trees,  did  not  say  so  much  to  him  as  be- 
fore he  desecrated  his  mind  by  letting  in  idle  rumors  and 
trivial  incidents.  And  it  is  very  true  that  to  the  serious 
thinker  the  murmurs  brought  by  every  day's  report  of 
the  incessant  stir  of  mankind  are  chiefly  a  disturbance 
and  dissipation  of  his  thought.  But  the  journal  of  to- 
day is  no  longer  a  mere  record  of  daily  events ;  it  occu- 
pies itself  with  the  thoughts  of  men,  the  discoveries  of 
science,  the  treasures  of  literature,  and  the  acts  of  heroes. 

There  came  a  time  after  Thoreau  had  said  these  things 
when  he  was  driven  to  the  morning  papers  with  as  much 
eagerness  as  anybody  ;  when,  as  he  says,  "  I  read  all  the 
newspapers  I  could  get  within  a  week."  It  was  when  John 
Brown  lay  wounded  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  his  enemies, 
thronging  about  him,  drew  from  him  those  answers  that 
rang  through  the  country  for  years,  and  still  thrill  the 
heart  as  we  recall  them.  It  was  the  everlasting  reporter 
of  the  New  York  Herald,  who  then  and  there  noted 
down  the  undying  words  that  might  else  have  been  lost, 
or  distorted  in  the  recital  of  the  base  men  to  whom  they 
were  spoken.  Then  it  was  made  manifest  for  what  pur- 
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pose  the  Herald  had  been  allowed  to  exist  all  these  years, 
— no  other  paper  could  have  had  a  reporter  there,  and 
without  him  the  conversation  must  have  perished.  All 
this  was  "  foreordained  and  freely  predetermined  ;  "  and 
John  Brown,  lying  there  on  the  armory  floor,  was  the 
final  cause  of  the  Herald  and  its  otherwise  unaccountable 
editor.  In  those  days  the  Times  and  the  Eternities  got 
printed  on  the  same  sheet,  as  they  always  do  when  a  hero 
appears. 

The  triviality  for  which  Thoreau  complained  of  the 
newspapers,  he  was  no  less  sensible  of  in  the  daily  life  of 
his  fellow-men.  "  Nations  ! "  he  cries,  "  what  are  na- 
tions? Tartars,  and  Huns,  and  Chinamen.  Like  insects 
they  swarm.  The  historian  strives  in  vain  to  make  them 
memorable."  How,  then,  could  he  expect  the  journalist 
to  do  it?  whose  business  is  to  record  what  he  finds,  be  it 
trivial  or  momentuous,  if  it  only  be  significant.  And 
the  great  struggle  of  the  editor,  as  of  the  historian  or  the 
essayist,  always  is  to  choose  the  significant  fact,  the  event 
that  really  means  something, "and  to  give  prominence  to 
that.  The  telegraph  and  the  innumerable  newspapers 
have  made  the  world  one  enormous  ear  of  Dionysius — 
a  perpetual  whispering  gallery ;  and  of  the  confused 
mass  and  rumble  of  rumors,  the  poor  journalist  must 
snatch  and  print  what  he  can,  for  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  give  currency  to  everything.  But  the  best  journals 
now  aim  to  furnish  their  readers  not  only  the  news  of  the 
day,  but  the  thought  and  spirit  of  the  epoch  ;  and  to 
some  extent  they  do  so. 

Of  late,  too,  there  has  been  a  perceptible  increase  in 
the  courage  of  our  journalists.  The  .lame  thing  has  been 
happening  in  this  country  within  a  dozen  years,  which  an 
acute  Frenchman,  Baron  d'Haussez,  who  was  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Charles  X.,  and  followed  him  into  exile  in 
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England,  noted  as  going  on  in  Europe  forty  years  ago. 
"For  a  long  time,"  he  says,  "the  English  newspapers 
limited  themselves  to  studying  public  opinion;  to  follow 
in  its  wake  was  their  sole  aim.  But  lately  the  English 
press,  following  the  example  of  the  French  journals,  has 
jsimpt'd  iruin  the  tail  to  the  head  of  popular  opinion;  it 
seeks  to  mark  out  the  course  this  opinion  should  follow, 
and  aspires  to  direct  it.  The  newspapers  find  fault  with, 
denounce,  rnenance  one  party  and  stimulate  the  other; 
and  public  sentiment  is  no  less  the  slave  of  journalism 
in  London  than  at  Paris."  Every  observer  of  our  Ameri- 
can newspapers  since  the  civil  war  began  will  see  how 
well  these  remarks  apply  to  them.  Their  tone  has 
greatly  changed  ;  and  though  they  are  not  yet  models  of 
courage,  they  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  boldness  and 
confidence.  They  no  longer  deem  it  their  highest  duty 
'•  to  feel  round  for  the  average  judgment  of  their  readers, 
and  express  that,"  as  Wendell  Phillips  used  to  say:  no, 
they  have  an  ambition  to  lead  rather  than  to  follow ;  and 
instead  of  drawing  steadily  in  the  traces  of  party,  as 
political  newspapers  did  in  the  days  of  Jackson  and 
Polk,  they  now  try,  every  now  and  then,  to  form  new 
parties,  and  raise  new  political  issues;  and  sometimes 
they  succeed.  One  reason  for  this  change,  which  all 
must  have  noticed,  is  the  vast  change  in  the  circumstances 
of  our  couDtry  and  the  features  of  American  society. 
We  have  passed  rapidly  from  a  provincial  to  an  imperial 
position  among  the  nations,  with  all  the  attendants  of  our 
prosperous  career, — fabulous  wealth,  increased  culture,  a 
prodigious  diversity  of  tastes  and  interests,  and  a  wide 
expansion  of  the  horizon  of  individual  ambition.  These 
things  stimulate  us  in  all  directions,  and  their  influence 
is  nowhere  more  keenly  felt  than  in  the  field  of  journal- 
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ism,  where  they  are  first  noted  and  most  frequently  regis- 
tered and  compared. 

Under  the  spur  of  such  excitements,  a  new  class  of 
newspaper  editors  has  appeared.  In  the  book  of  Captain 
Basil  Hall,  an  English  traveler  in  this  country  in  1833, 
occurs  this  graphic  sketch  of  the  editors  of  that  day  : 
"  The  conductors  of  American  journals  are  generally 
shrewd  but  uneducated  men,  extravagant  in  praise  or 
censure,  clear  in  their  judgment  of  everything  connected 
with  their  own  interests,  and  exceedingly  indifferent  to 
all  matters  which  have  no  discernible  relation  to  their  own 
pockets  or  privileges."  How  well  this  describes  Thomas 
Ritchie,  Isaac  Hill,  Thurlow  Weed,  and  men  of  that 
stamp,  a  few  of  whom  still  remain  at  the  head  of  news- 
papers they  have  founded  or  inherited!  But  the  new 
race  of  American  editors  is  different.  In  spite  of  Mr. 
Greeley's  bucolic  sneer, — "  Of  all  horned  cattle,  a  college 
graduate  in  a  newspaper  office  is  the  worst," — nearly  all 
the  rising  and  lately  risen  journalists  in  the  country  are 
educated  men.  many  of  them  highly  accomplished  in 
scholarship  or  literature.  Such  as  were  not  educated  at 
the  outset  have  oftentimes  pursued  their  studies,  and 
taken  their  degrees  in  half  a  dozen  newspaper  offices,— 
no  mean  school  for  acquiring  a  liberal  culture.  They  are 
traveled  men,  too,  familiar  with  foreign  countries,  and, 
what  is  quite  as  necessary,  and  less  common,  with  their 
own ;  accustomed  to  meet  and  deal  with  people  of 
all  sorts,  and  especially  with  the  able  men  of  their 
region.  Not  a  few  of  them,  in  the  late  war,  enriched 
their  minds  with  the  experiences  of  army  life,  either  as 
soldiers  or  as  war  correspondents ;  some  are  popular  lec- 
turers, others  are  cultivating  literature  with  zeal  and  suc- 
cess ;  all,  as  a  class,  are  alert  of  mind,  with  their  faculties 
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ready  at  command,  and  trained  to  steady  service  as  much 
as  any  professional  men  in  the  land. 

Moreover,  journalism  is  drawing  into  its  ranks  every 
year  more  and  more  of  the  intellectual  ability  of  the 
country;  clergymen  leaving  their  pulpits,  lawyers  their 
briefs,  school-masters  their  desks,  and  scholars  their 
studies,  to  ply  the  pen  for  the  daily  and  weekly  news- 
paper. Add  to  these  the  multitude  who,  without  aban- 
doning their  old  avocations,  are  correspondents  or  occa- 
sional contributors  for  the  press,  and  the  number  becomes 
enormous,  including,  as  it  does,  so  many  women  of 
genius  and  culture.  When  Mrs.  Child,  that  genial  grand- 
mother of  feminine  journalism  in  Arneiica,  wrote  her 
Letters  from  New  York,  and  when  Margaret  Fuller  went 
to  the  same  city  to  help  Mr.  Greeley  edit  the  Tribune,  how 
daring  and  strange  their  venture  seemed  to  their  country- 
women !  Bnt  now  their  successors  may  be  counted  by 
the  thousand  ;  and  nothing  so  much  surprises  and  de- 
lights a  young  editor  as  to  find  what  rich  stores  of 
womanly  talent  and  insight  he  can  draw  upon  to  enrich 
his  columns.  Every  editor  now  rejects,  for  want  of  room, 
bushels  of  manuscripts  from  feminine  hands  that  twenty 
years  ago  would  have  been  sought  out  and  proudly 
printed, — only,  twenty  years  ago  they  did  not  exist 

And  yet,  with  all  this  thronging  of  recruits  to  the  ren- 
dezvous of  journalism,  the  number  of  really  able  editors 
is  small.  Some  years  ago  a  journalist  in  another  city  was 
lamenting  the  poverty  of  Boston  in  this  respect,  and  said, 
with  real  pathos,  "  Why,  they  've  only  got  one  good  jour- 
nalist in  all  Boston,  and  they're  spoiling  him  in  the  pul- 
pit !  "  Of  course,  things  have  changed  for  the  better 
since  then,  in  Boston — but  hardly  elsewhere.  Brilliant 
arid  forcible  and  sensible  as  so  many  American  journal- 
ists are,  they  seldom  develop  into  marked  superiority;  each 
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has  his  foible,  his  impediment,  and  does  not  rise  beyond  a 
certain  level.  Some  of  them  remind  us  of  the  compliment 
paid  by  a  German  piince  to  Wellington's  troopers:  he 
liked  the  British  cavalry,  he  said  :  "there  were  none  bet- 
ter in  the  world, — if  they  only  knew  how  to  ride"  Mr. 
Greeley,  for  example  :  how  magnificently  was  lie  equipped 
for  journalistic  service?  how  much  he  has  done,  too! 
And,  yet,  he  too  often  suggested  that  homely  figure  of  a 
cow  who  gives  a  good  pail  of  milk  and  then  kicks  it  over— 
so  furious,  so  ungovernable,  were  his  whims.  His  great 
rival,  Mr.  Kaymond,  certainly  could  ride,  but  he  persisted 
in  riding  nowhere  ;  he  would  trot  smartly  northward,  then 
canter  briskly  southward,  then  amble  easterly  and  west- 
erly ;  but  always  came  back  at  last  to  his  centre  of  in- 
difference. Unequaled  in  the  details  of  journalism,  he 
lacked  the  steady  force  and  moral  purpose  that  alone  ac- 
complish great  results.  Mr.  Dana,  Jwho,  like  Mr.  Kay- 
mond, was  for  a  while  the  associate  and  afterwards  the 
rival  of  Mr.  Greeley,  has  shown  some  of  the  rarest  and 
most  masterly  traits  of  a  successful  journalist ;  but  in 
these  later  years  he  has  wantonly  sacrificed  the  best 
parts  of  his  reputation  by  a  coarse,  sensational  and  impu- 
dent manner  of  conducting  his  newspaper.  No  other 
names  than  theses  three. — who  are,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  famous  of  American  journalists, — are  needed  to  re- 
mind us  how  easy  it  is  for  editors  of  rare  ability  and  op- 
portunity to  fall  short  of  the  lofty  ideal  of  journalism. 
Had  Franklin  lived  in  our  day,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  work  of  a  newspaper  as  he  did  in  his  own  century,  he, 
perhaps,  would  have  come  nearer  than  any  other  to  the 
true  standard  ;  but  even  of  Franklin,  it  was  said  by  Tim- 
othy Pickering,  that  "  he  was  never  found  in  a  minority." 
Yet  the  ideal  jouinalist  must,  like  the  greatest  general, 
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sometimes  lend  a  forlorn  hope,  and  often   must  resist  the 
public  for  th<>  public,  good. 

Counige,  indeed,  is  the  one  quality  indispensable  for 
journalism  of  the  highest  order,  and  it  is  what  our  jour- 
nalists still  lack  most.  Of  courage  as  an  intellectual  ac- 
complishment, or  a  means  of  winning  respect  and  defer- 
ence, they  have  a  much  better  perception  than  of  its  moral 
ijuality.  They  are,  therefore,  often  bold  and  self-confi- 
dent, audacious  to  the  verge  of  insolence,  and  sometimes 
beyond  it;  but  for  that  steady  courage  which  accepts  cer- 
tain risks  for  uncertain  advantages,  and  for  that  modest 
courage  which  dares  more  than  it  proclaims,  they  are  not 
conspicuous.  But  it  must  be  said  that  our  newspapers, 
of  late  years,  have  one  increased  inducement  and  guaran- 
tee for  a  courageous  course, — a  much  greater  pecuniary 
independence  than  formerly.  It  grows  more  and  more 
dificult  each  year  to  hire  or  buy  a  successful  newspaper, 
because  it  can  afford  to  hold  its  price  high.  Nor  do  news- 
papers now  depend  for  success,  except  indirectly,  upon 
their  subscribers.  It  is  advertising  that  supports  them 
mainly,  and  a  great  subscription  list  is  chiefly  valuable, 
pecuniarily,  to  a  great  newspaper,  as  being  certain  to  at- 
tract advertisers.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  only  changing  the 
burden  of  servitude,  for  an  editor  whose  chief  aim  is  to 
please  his  advertisers  and  retain  their  "patronage,"  as  it 
is  called,  is  but  one  degree  less  fettered  than  he  who 
dodges  and  shuffles  to  please  his  subscribers.  And  it  is 
important  that  newspapers  should  be  the  property,  so  far 
as  possible,  of  those  who  have  the  editorial  management ; 
for  without  this  security  from  monetary  dictation,  a  jour- 
nal may  be  as  venal  as  if  it  were  purchased  outright. 
Neither  is  it  well  for  the  owners  of  a  newspaper  to  have 
much  other  property  actively  employed  in  business  ;  else 
they  will  be  tempted  to  use  their  newspaper  columns  to 
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promote  their  private  speculations.  There  is  no  more 
common  mode  of  bribing  editors  and  legislators,  as  we 
have  lately  seen  illustrated,  than  by  offering  them  an  in- 
terest in  schemes  that  depend  upon  public  favor  or  special 
legislation  for  their  success.  The  one  excuse  for  all  the 
annoyances  and  impertinences  of  which  newspapers  are 
guilty  is  their  devotion  to  the  public  good  ;  and  a  jour- 
nalist who  is  detected  feathering  his  own  nest,  or  helping 
his  friends  to  do  so,  loses  at  once  his  privilege  as  a  public 
benefactor.  Need  we  add  that  detection  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  the  offence?  It  is  the  one  unpardonable  sin 
against  journalism  to  cloak  private  gain  or  personal 
malice  with  professions  of  public  virtue. 

Great  as  the  temptations  of  a  journalist  are  to  enrich 
himself  by  subservient  or  corrupt  courses,  they  are  far 
less  than  his  temptations  to  self-conceit,  which  is  the  main 
vice  of  modern  editors,  the  sin  that  doth  so  easily  beset 
us.  To  err  is  human;  this  is  a  common  frailty  in  all  oc- 
cupations, especially  such  as  are  literary  or  political.  We 
have  an  amusing  instance  in  a  religious  poet  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  had  a  picture  of  himself  engraved, 
kneeling  before  a  crucifix  with  a  label  from  his  mouth, 
"Lord  Jesus,  do  you  love  me?  "  which  was  answered  by 
another  label  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  "  Yes, 
most  illustrious,  most  excellent,  and  most  learned  Sigerus, 
poet-laureate  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  most  worthy 
rector  of  the  University  of  Wittenberg, — yes,  I  do  love 
you  !  "  The  flattery  which  our  journalists  devise  for  them- 
selves is  less  heavenly-minded  than  this,  but  no  less 
gross. 

Alca3us  and  Callimachus  are  nothing  to  the  titles  we 
bestow  on  one  another,  when  in  good  humor;  if  you  will 
take  us  at  our  own  valuation  you  need  be  under  no  con- 
cern for  the  future  of  American  literature.  As  Colonel 
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Diver  remarked  to  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  when  banding  him 
the  Rowdy  Journal  for  his  perusal :  "  You  '11  find  Jeffer- 
son Brick  at  his  usual  post  in  the  van  of  human  civiliza- 
tion and  moral  purity."  The  original  Jefferson  Brick 
has  departed,  no  doubt,  but  he  has  left  a  family,  and  a 
numerous  one,  who  have  divided  his  mantle  betwen  them. 
Who  is  not  forced  to  smile,  sometimes,  in  the  intervals 
of  admiration,  at  the  airs  these  gentlemen  assume?  as  if 
uncreated  wisdom  had  taken  bodily  form  in  their  persons. 
They  will  allow  us  to  know  nothing  which  they  have  not 
told  us  ;  they  give  us  epitomes  of  history  after  Tacitus, 
sketches  of  character  after  Clarendon  and  Kinglake,  and 
systems  of  political  economy  as  elaborate  as  Adam 
Smith's.  And  so  positive,  too,  in  all  their  knowledge  ! 
It  should  be  the  humble  effort  of  a  young  student's  life- 
time to  acquire  the  omniscience  of  an  American  journalist 
under  the  age  of  thirty-five.  "I  wish  I  knew  anything," 
said  Lord  Melbourne,  "as  positively  as  Macaulay  knows 
everything."  Why  wonder  that  our  American  bishops 
at  the  (Ecumenical  Council  easily  agreed  to  the  Pope's 
infallibility?  Had  they  not  seen  an  infallible  chair  in 
every  one  of  the  five  thousand  newspaper  offices  in  their 
own  country  ? 

Still,  let  us  be  just  to  these  instructors  of  ours;  it  is  no 
mean  talent  that  they  possess,  nor,  on  the  whole,  ill  em- 
ployed. It  is  common  to  laugh  at  newspaper  English,  and 
the  knowledge  that  is  derived  only  from  the  newspapers. 
But,  except  in  those  masters  of  style  which  are  above  com- 
parison, there  is  no  better  English  than  we  find  in  the 
newspaper ;  and  we  can  now  fully  appreciate  what  Horace 
Walpole  meant  in  saying,  a  hundred  years  ago,  "  Every 
newspaper  is  now  written  in  a  good  style ;  when  I  am 
consulted  about  style,  I  often  say,  'Go  to  the  Chandler's 
shop  for  a  style,'  " — that  is,  read  any  old  newspapers  you 
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may  pick  up.  And  he  adds  a  strikingly  just  remark: 
u  Had  the  authors  of  the  silver  age  of  Home  written  just 
as  they  conversed,  their  works  would  have  vied  with 
those  of  the  golden  age.  Writers  are  apt  to  think  they 
must  distinguish  themselves  by  an  uncommon  style ; 
hence  elaborate  stiffness  and  quaint  brilliance.  What  a 
prodigious  labor  an  author  often  takes  to  destroy  his  own 
reputation  !  "  It  is  because  a  journalist  thinks  more  of 
his  matter  than  of  his  manner,  and  seeks  to  make  himself 
understood  rather  than  admired,  that  he  writes  so  well; 
and  how  well  our  best  editors  and  correspondents  write 
one  can  easily  see  by  writing  himself  on  one  of  their 
themes.  These  men  and  women  are  the  lineal  successors 
of  Hobbes,  who  said  if  he  had  read  as  many  books  as  the 
learned,  he  would  have  been  as  ignorant  as  they  ;  ofDe 
Foe,  whose  "low  style"  is  the  admiration  of  all  good 
critics  ;  of  Franklin,  who  acquired  his  art  of  writing,  by 
no  means  inferior  to  Add ison's,  in  a  printing  office ;  of 
the  letter- writers  and  diarists,  whose  vocation  has  almost 
died  out,  except  as  they  reappear  in  newspaper  corres- 
pondents. Nor  is  it  extravagant  to  say  that  the  careful 
reader  of  a  few  good  newspapers  can  learn  more  in  a 
year  than  most  scholars  do  in  their  great  libraries  ;  while 
the  multitude  of  men  and  women  are  actually  instructed 
so,  more  rapidly  than  in  any  way  ever  tried  before. 

At  the  same  time,  every  able  journalist,  and  nearly 
every  mediocre  one,  is  tempted  to  be  a  smatterer ;  he 
must  have  his  say  on  every  topic,  and  cannot  be  well 
informed  about  all.  There  was  no  royal  road  to  geom- 
etry in  Euclid's  time,  nor  is  there  any  railroad  to  uni- 
versal knowledge  now ;  to  acquire  it  is  impossible,  and 
to  come  within  sight  of  it  demands  much  time  and  much 
patience,  neither  of  which  our  journalists  commonly 
have.  The  fancied  necessity  of  scribbling  something 
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about  every  event  and  every  intellectual  and  social  mani- 

f»'statioM  is  the  phi'juc  of  an  editor's  life,  the  rnin  of  his 
good  iiKiiim-rs,  the  cause  of  delusion,  bewilderment  and 
skepticism  in  his  readers.  Couple  this  with  that  other 
superlative  folly,  the  rule  never  to  retract  an  assertion  or 
correct  a  mistake,  and  we  have  the  cause  of  more  than 
half  the  impertinence,  error,  and  mischief  of  which 
newspapers  are  guilty. 

A  great  deal  is  said  about  the  slanderous  character  of 
the  modern  newspaper,  and  of  its  entire  disregard  of 
privacy  and  the  right  of  individuals  to  be  respected  in 
their  withdrawal  from  public  notice.  But  in  these  re- 
spects our  age  is  no  worse  than  those  before  it.  We  have 
made  error  and  slander  more  public  by  our  inventions, 
but  not  more  common,  perhaps,  nor  more  hurtful.  In 
fact,  the  purely  libelous  industry  of  the  press  is  probably 
less  now,  in  comparison  with  its  whole  activity,  than  at 
any  former  time  since  pamphlets  (libelli)  began  to  be 
printed. 

It  is  also  true,  little  as  we  may  think  it,  that  our  Amer- 
ican new  spapers  are  vastly  improved  in  most  respects 
from  what  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  when  Dickens  saw, 
felt,  and  caricatured  them.  How  we  all  winced  under 
his  satire  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  knowing  so  much  of  it 
to  be  deserved!  This  satire  no  longer  stings  us  as  it 
once  did,  because,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  efforts 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  Times,  and  Tribune  to  rival  the 
scarcely  imaginary  Sewer  and  Rowdy  Journal  of  Martin 
Chuzzlewit's  day, — notwithstanding  the  recent  appearance 
of  the  interviewing  reporter,  that  pest  of  society, — the 
moral  and  intellectual  standard  of  our  newspapers  has 
risen  a  great  many  degrees  in  thirty  years. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  change  that  has  taken  place. 
Since  the  death  of  Horace  Greeley,  and  the  events  which 
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preceded  and  followed  it,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  per- 
ceiving that  we  stand  at  the  close  of  a  long  era  of  Amer- 
ican journalism,  and  are  entering  rapidly  upon  a  new 
dispensation.  The  presidential  campaign  of  1872,  and 
the  death  of  Mr.  Greeley,  mark  the  end  of  partisan  jour- 
nalism in  its  old  form, — that  epoch  of  which  the  New 
York  Tribune  was  the  product  and  the  survivor.  "  With 
the  death  of  the  founder  of  the  Tribune"  says  Mr. 
Hudson,  "party  journalism,  pure  and  simple,  managed 
by  accomplished  and  experienced  editors,  inaugurated  by 
Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  aided  by  such  writers  as  Fen  no, 
Bache,  Duane,  Freneau,  Coleman,  Cheetham,  Kitchie,  and 
Crpswell,  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  independent  jour- 
nalism becomes  a  fact  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the 
people."  To  Mr.  Hudson's  mind,  loyal  as  he  is  to  the 
memory  and  the  traditions  of  the  New  York  Herald,  this 
event  is  but  a  fulfillment  of  the  plans  and  hopes  with 
which  James  Gordon  Bennett,  in  1835,  announced  the 
first  publication  of  his  great  newspaper — the  first  suc- 
cessful example  of  an  independent  journal  in  the  United 
States.  The  Herald  was  disreputable  enough  in  those 
days,  and  for  many  a  long  year  afterwards  ;  it  has  not 
yet  achieved  the  best  reputation  in  the  world,  with  all  its 
expeditions  and  discoveries,  but  it  has  been  tolerably 
true  to  the  purpose  indicated  in  the  first  number.  Its 
notorious  faults  have  long  kept  its  true  and  important 
mission  from  being  fully  recognized,  and  the  proper 
credit  given  therefor.  It  has  been  the  rude,  low-bred, 
boisterous  pioneer,  preparing  the  way  for  the  finer  and 
better  race  of  newspapers  that  are  to  follow  in  its  track, 
with  nobler  aims,  a  keener  sense  of  decency  and  respon- 
sibility, and  a  broader  culture  in  the  men  who  conduct 
them.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  impossible  that  the  Herald 
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i  I  self  may  eventually  become  a  newspaper  of  the   kind 
just  described. 

Delighting  in  the  great  advances  now  makingin  Am«  i- 
iran  journalism,  but  not  quite  satisfied  with  any  of  the 
existing  journals,  there  are  a  few  persons  so  unreasonable 
as  still  to  hope  for  a  model  newspaper,  though  they  have 
never  seen  one,  and  though  the  most  brilliant  instances 
of  journalistic  success  are  generally  coupled  with  grave 
and  incurable  faults.  Such  enthusiasts  deem  it  possible 
to  walk  uprightly  and  deal  justly  with  all  mankind  in 
the  career  ot  the  journalist  as  much  as  in  any  other;  that 
it  is  inferior  to  no  other  in  the  interests  it  protects,  the 
need  it  serves,  the  high  standard  of  character  and  perfor- 
mance it  exacts. 

"  It  was  not  for  the  mean  ; 
It  requireth  courage  stout, 
Souls  above  doubt, 
Valor  unbending." 

Not  less  does  it  require  the  deepest  purpose,  the  most 
active  spirit,  the  broadest  thought  and  culture,  the  most 
tolerant  heart  Journalism  now  is  what  the  stage  was  in 
Shakespeare's  time ;  its  purpose,  as  Hamlet  says  of  the 
"  purpose  of  playing,"  "  both  at  the  first  and  now,  was 
and  is,  to  hold,  as  't  were,  the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  to 
show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and 
the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure." 
But  literature,  of  which  journalism  is  now  the  most 
alert  and  prolific  form,  has  even  a  nobler  aim  than  this, 
to  describe  which  we  must  borrow  the  words,  not  of  the 
tolerant  dramatist,  but  of  the  more  heroic  moral  poet, 
Milton.  Its  office,  like  that  of  poeti-y,  of  which  it  is  so 
apt  a  vehicle,  is  also  "to  inbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great 
people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  public  civility,  to  allay  the 
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perturbations  of  the  mind  and  set  the  affections  in  rio-ht 

•  o 

tune  ;  to  deplore  the  general  relapses  of  kingdoms  and 
states  from  justice  and  God's  true  worship  ;  lastly,  what- 
soever in  religion  is  holy  and  sublime,  in  virtue  amiable 
or  grave,  whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admiration  in  all  the 
changes  of  that  which  is  called  fortune  from  without,  or 
the  wily  subtleties  and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts  from 
within ;  all  these  things,  with  a  solid  and  treatable 
smoothness  to  paint  out  and  describe." 

To  succeed  in  all  this,  without  doing  injustice  to  the 
shipping  list  and  the  price  current,  to  the  last  great  fire, 
mammoth  squash,  Cardiff  giant,  new  novel,  or  new 
religion;  to  discuss,  besides,  all  the  social  topics,  little 
and  large,  that  have  corne  upon  us  in  the  present  age  for 
consideration, — this  certainly  gives  scope  enough  for  the 
greatest  activity  and  the  best  talent.  Moreover,  this 
ideal  journalist,  like  the  poet  in  Kasselas,  must  ''dis- 
regard present  laws  and  opinions,  and  rise  to  general 
and  transcendental  truths  which  will  always  be  the  same. 
He  must  therefore  content  himself  with  the  slow  progress 
of  his  name ;  contemn  the  applause  of  his  own  time,  and 
commit  his  claims  to  the  justice  of  posterity.  He  must 
write  as  the  interpreter  of  nature  and  the  legislator  of 
mankind,  and  consider  himself  as  presiding  over  the 
thoughts  and  manners  of  future  generations ;  as  a  being 
superior  to  time  and  space."  The  reader,  still  subject  to 
these  limitations,  is  doubtless  by  this  time  ready  to  cry 
with  Easselas,  "  Enough,  thou  hast  convinced  me  that 
no  human  being  ever  can  be  a  journalist.  It  is  so  diffi- 
cult that  I  will  at  present  hear  no  more  of  his  labors." 


MARY  L.  BOOTH, 
EDITOR  OF  "  HARPER'S  BAZAP." 


QUESTION. — What  do  you  deem  the  qualifications 
needed  to  make  a  capable  editor  ? 

ANSWER. — An  editor's  first  qualifications  are  sagacity 
to  discover  what  the  public  wants,  and  knowledge  how 
to  supply  the  demand.  A  good  editor  must  have  quick 
and  sure  perception,  coolness  in  emergencies,  the  habit  of 
ready  decision,  correct  taste,  and  a  judicial  mind.  To  be 
fully  equipped,  he  or  she  most  also  have  the  acquired 
qualities  of  thorough  culture,  extensive  reading  and 
wide  literary  experience.  An  editor  must  bean  encyclo- 
pedist, and  not  a  specialist.  There  is  no  kind  of  knowl- 
edge that  may  not  sometime  prove  available  in  a  news- 
paper office. 

Q.  Do  you  think  women  fitted  for  journalism? 

A.  Eminently  so;  especially  in  those  departments  of 
newspaper  discussion  which  pertain  to  the  family  and  to  the 
needs  of  their  own  sex.  Their  acute  and  subtle  intuition, 
and  habits  of  keen  observation,  readiness  of  thought,  and 
refined  taste,  fit  them  to  succeed  both  as  contributors  and 
editors.  They  know  instinctively  how  to  choose  what  is 
readable,  and  to  eschew  what  is  tedious  to  the  comfort  of 
their  readers.  Of  course,  I  speak  of  those  who  have  had 
literary  training,  which  they  need  as  much  as  men.  They 
are  usually  good  at  generalizing,  and  divine  things  easily. 
There  are  few  journals  that  would  not  be  more  interesting 
for  the  aid  of  the  feminine  mind.  Women  are  especially 
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fitted  for  weekly  and  evening  journals.  Night  work  they 
will  necessarily  find  difficult. 

Q.  As  you  have  had  ample  experience  in  both  branches, 
will  you  please  state  what  you  consider  the  comparative 
advantages  of  journalism  and  literature,  more  particularly 
as  occupations  for  women  ? 

A.  That  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  nature  of  the  in- 
dividualswho  undertake  either  occupation.  Bookrnaking 
permits  a  woman  to  work  at  home,  in  her  own  fashion 
and  time,  in  a  careful  and  deliberate  manner ;  and  if 
she  is  fortunate  enough  to  belong  to  the  very  small 
class  of  popular  authors,  she  will  probably  find  this 
the  pleasantest  and  most  lucrative  kind  of  writing.  But, 
as  a  rule,  journalism  holds  out  more  immediate  and  surer 
rewards,  and  demands  less  preparation.  For  active  edi- 
torial duties,  women,  like  men,  need  cool  judgment,  ready 
decision,  strong  nerves  and  good  health.  As  contributors, 
I  have  generally  found  them  industrious,  accurate,  pains- 
taking and  faithful. 

Q.  Has  not  a  great  improvement  been  made  in  the 
status  of  women  writers  for  the  press  of  late  years,  and 
how  do  you  account  for  it? 

A.  It  is  only  within  a  comparatively  short  time  that 
journalism  has  been  regarded  to  #ny  extent  as  a  desirable 
occupation  for  women;  consequently  they  have  hitherto 
had  no  inducement  to  qualify  themselves  specially  for  it. 
With  the  opening  of  other  avenues  for  woman's  labor, 
this  too  was  widened,  and  we  see  the  result  in  the  trained 
and  capable  women  who  are  daily  entering  the  field. 
That  the  pioneers  were  crude  workers  was  due  to  their 
lack  of  training,  and  not  to  their  sex. 

Q.  What  department  of  newspaper  work  are  women 
most  capable  of  filling  successfully? 

A.  As  I  have  already  said,  I  think  they  will  succeed 
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best  in  literary  and  family  journals.  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  are  at  present  well  fitted  to  conduct  political 
journals,  though  their  opinions  are  valuable,  and  should 
be  given  due  weight  in  public  measures  affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  women.  But  political  journalism  proper,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society,  seems  tome  so  essentially  masculine* 
that  it  is  best  managed  by  men,  though  in  the  golden  age 
which  we  are  all  looking  forward  to,  I  dare  say  women 
will  ^tls()  take  their  part  in  it 

Q.  What  training  have  your  assistants  had,  or  do  you 
think  desirable  that  young  women  who  aspire  to  become 
journalists  should  receive? 

A.  They  must  learn  to  discern  quickly  what  will  in- 
terest the  public,  and  to  write  out  their  observations  in 
good,  terse,  clear  English.  To  do  this,  they  must  expect 
to  waste  reams  of  paper  in  unsatisfactory  efforts,  and  to 
spend  as  much  time  in  training  as  they  would  do  in 
acquiring  any  other  profession,  law  or  medicine,  for  in- 
stance. The  trouble  is  that  women  who  have  not  educa- 
tion enough  to  be  teachers,  or  practical  ability  enough  to  be 
anything  else,  turn  to  literature  as  a  last  resort,  and  expect 
to  earn  fortunes  by  their  crude  pen-products,  when,  per- 
haps, they  don't  even  know  how  to  write  a  letter  correctly. 
Journalism  seems  to  be  regarded  by  a  large  class  as  a  sort 
of  refuge  for  those  who  have  failed  in  every  other  avoca- 
tion. 

Q.  Of  what  sex  are  the  bulk  of  the  contributors  to  the 
Bazar  f 

A.  We  have  a  great  many  contributors  of  both  sexes, 
though  I  think  that  the  balance  is  in  favor  of  women. 

Q.  Do  you  think  impersonal  journalism  is  preferable ; 
i.  e.,  that  contributions  should  be  signed  rather  than 
anonymous  ? 

A.  I  think  that  a  journal  which  relies  for  its  success  on 
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the  quality  of  its  articles,  instead  of  the  names  of  its 
writers,  is  likely  to  give  its  readers  the  best  material.  It 
also  places  the  contributions  of  unknown  or  obscure 
writers,  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  most  experienced, 
and  puts  them  in  a  position  to  be  judged  without  preju- 
dice. In  journals  where  the  papers  are  signed,  people  are 
too  apt  to  run  over  a  list  of  the  authors'  names,  and  read 
only  the  writings  of  their  favorites  ;  young  and  unknown 
writers  are  not  given  due  recognition  ;  while  editors  are 
tempted  by  brilliant  .names  to  criticise  too  lightly  the 
articles  which  they  cover.  Of  course,  I  speak  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public,  and  not  of  the  writers. 

Q.  Should  not  the  press  decline  all  favors,  and  refuse 
to  give  puffs  ? 

A.  Decidedly.  Nothing  degrades  journalism  more  than 
the  editorial  bribery  and  "  dead  headism,"  great  and  small, 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated  by  respectable 
editors. 

Q.  What  features,  in  your  view,  constitute  the  essen- 
tials of  a  complete  journal,  devoted  to  the  field  which  the 
Bazar  covers  ? 

A.  My  best  answer  would  be :  the  Bazar  itself,  which 
represents  my  idea,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  carry  it 
out. 

Q.  How  should  such  a  paper  be  organized  ;  should  the 
responsible  editor  do  any  writing? 

A.  I  think  that  the  English  idea,  under  which  the 
Times  and  the  other  great  London  journals  are  organized 
—that  the  editor  of  a  great  journal  has  quite  enough  to 
do  in  inspiring  and  moulding  the  contributions  of  othersr 
and  making  the  paper  harmonious  in  all  its  parts — is  the 
correct  one  ;  though  few  editors  have  material  at  their 
command  satisfactory  enough  to  exempt  them  from  the 
necessity  of  writing  more  or  less.  When  an  editor  takes 
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up  the  pen  he  abdicates  his  seat  as  critic,  and  becomes  a 
special  pleader  on  the  subject  of  which  he  treats.  1 1 
true  business  is  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  writings  of 
others;  to  suggest  or  accept  the  subjects,  scru tin i/e  tli»» 
reasoning,  adapt,  the  articles  to  his  needs,  and  fit  them 
into  the  barmonibos  whole  of  which  they  form  11  part. 
There  are  plenty  of  writers  who  can  seize  an  idea  and  put 
it  into  proper  form,  but  the  suggestive  and  judicial  facul- 
ties to  which  I  have  referred  are  exceedingly  rare. 

Q.  Is  not  the  common  impression  that  the  Bazar  is 
merely  a  fashion  journal  unfounded  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  it  is  thus  regarded  by  those  who 
know  much  of  the  paper.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  journal 
which  numbers  among  its  constant  contributors  the  best 
writers  of  light  literature,  both  of  Europe  and  America, 
which  treats,  in  the  course  of  each  volume,  of  almost 
every  subject  that  would  be  likely  to  interest  the  family 
circle,  and  which  contains  some  of  the  finest  art  illustra- 
tions published  in  any  newspaper  in  the  country,  can 
hardly  be  ranked  by  any  one  as  a  mere  journal  of 
fashion.  A  considerable  space  is  devoted  to  fashion,  as 
a  subject  peculiarly  interesting  to  women,  but  this  is  only 
one  department  out  of  many  in  a  paper  designed  to  in- 
terest men,  women  and  children. 

Q.  What  response  do  you  receive  from  your  readers  in 
the  shape  of  inquiries  and  criticism  on  the  Bazar? 

A.  We  have  inquiries  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and  plenty 
of  friendly  eulogies, with  some  intelligent  criticism,  and  oc- 
casional advice  from  tyros,  in  illustration  of  the  old  adage 
that  "  editing  a  paper  is  like  stirring  a  fire;  everybody 
thinks  he  could  do  it  better  than  the  one  who  holds  the 
poker." 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  recompensing  contributors  by 
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the  yard,  or  is  not  the  plan  of  paying  for  quality  rather 
than  quantity  more  satisfactory  in  its  results  ? 

A.  Journals  usually  find  it  necessary  to  have  some 
standard  of  price,  especially  for  prose  ;  but  it  is  certainly 
wise  to  make  this  elastic  enough  to  give  way  at  discre- 
tion, when  an  opportunity  offers  to  secure  a  brilliant  arti- 
cle, or  one  that  will  attract  attention  and  be  of  signal 
service  to  its  readers. 

Q.  When  did  you  begin  writing  for  the  press,  and 
what  has  been  your  professional  experience  since  ? 

A.  I  don't  like  autobiographies,  and  will  only  say 
that,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  I  arrived  at  journal- 
ism by  the  way  of  authorship,  having  published  numer- 
ous works,  original  and  translated,  before  undertaking 
the  charge  of  the  Bazar.  However,  I  had  for  many  years 
contributed  more  or  less,  but  always  anonymously,  to 
various  journals,  and  had  also  a  good  deal  of  editorial 
experience  in  a  quiet  way.  I  was  known  to  the  public, 
nevertheless,  solely  as  an  author  and  translator. 

Q.  Please  sketch  the  history  of  the  foundation  and 
objects  of  Harper's  Bazar,  and  the  results  that  have  fol- 
lowed it? 

A.  The  first  number  of  Harper's  Bazar  was  published 
November  2,  1867.  I  have  edited  it  from  the  beginning, 
and  can,  therefore,  speak  with  knowledge  of  the  objects 
which  it  had  in  view.  It  was  designed  to  furnish  to  the 
public  a  first  class  illustrated  weekly  family  journal, 
which  should  be  both  readable  and  useful,  and  which 
should  contain  something  of  interest  for  every  member 
of  the  household,  and  especially  for  the  ladies  thereof. 
As  the  care  of  the  wardrobe  belongs  exclusively  to  them, 
it  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  department  of  fash- 
ion, giving  practical  patterns  and  illustrations,  and  chron- 
icling the  leading  styles,  while  it  has  endeavored  to  dis- 
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courage  extravagance  and  folly,  and  to  e«>mmend  only 
what  is  .sensible.  But  prominent  as  tlie  fashions  apj 
;il  Mrst.  sight,  they  form  after  all  but  a  fraction  of  the 
Huzar,  \vliidi  is  filled  with  line  art  illustrations,  numerous 
humorous  euts  and  other  engravings,  together  with  stories, 
poems,  essays,  miscellany,  juvenile  literature,  etc.,  from  the 
best  pens,  both  of  Europe  and  America.  It  is  only  by  look- 
ing over  a  volume  of  the  paper  that  one  can  form  an  idea 
of  the  numerous  subjects  treated  therein  during  the  year. 
Care  is  taken  to  exclude  everything  of  a  political  or 
sectarian  nature,  as  well  as  all  objectionable  matter,  and  to 
make  a  paper  which  may  be  read  aloud  with  pleasure  and 
profit  to  the  whole  family.  Financially,  the  Bazar  is  re- 
puted to  be  the  most  rapid  success  ever  known  in  jour- 
nalism. A  newspaper  is  generally  expected  to  lose  money 
in  the  beginning,  until  it  gains  an  established  footing. 
The  Bazar,  on  the  contrary,  has  paid  handsomely  from 
the  very  first  number,  a  thing  almost  unprecedented  in 
journalistic  annals.  This  result  is  explained  by  the  need 
that  existed  for  just  such  a  journal,  and  by  the  very  liberal 
manner  in  which  the  efforts  of  the  editor  have  been  see- 
ondedby  the  wholly  exceptional  facilities  possessed  by  the 
publishers  for  carrying  out  the  designs  of  the  paper. 


GEORGE  W.  SMALLEY, 

LONDON  CORRESPONDENT  "  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE." 


THE  LONDON  TIMES.  —  Mr.  Watterson  lias  put  his 
finger  on  some  of  the  weak  places  in  English  journalism  ; 
its  strong  points  appear  to  have  attracted  less  of  his 
attention.  In  the  case  of  the  Times,  criticism  of  a 
certain  kind  is  easy  and  inevitable.  Every  journalist 
sees  and  feels  that  the  Times  is  deficient  in  certain  quali- 
ties which  have  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  success 
of  the  penny  press.  It  is  not  sensational,  either  in  the 
good  or  bad  sense  of  the  word.  If  you  look  through  the 
Daily  News  or  the  Telegraph  you  will  see  almost  every 
morning  some  current  affair  treated  with  an  evident  effort 
to  make  it  attractive  to  the  reader,  or  to  the  possible 
reader — to  help  sell  the  paper,  as  its  manager  would  say. 
No  matter  what  is  uppermost,  a  great  strike,  a  review,  a 
ministerial  crisis,  a  railway  accident,  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  way  it  is  treated  in  the  Times  and 
the  way  it  is  treated  in  the  two  leading  penny  papers. 
The  Times'  account  is  likely  to  brief,  sure  to  be  formal, 
reads  like  a  Parliamentary  blue-book,  and  has  almost  an 
air  as  if  published  on  compulsion,  or  as  if  the  thing  were 
a  bore,  and  to  be  disposed  of  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
necessary  information  is  given,  and  little  else.  The 
Telegraph  and  Daily  News  will  perhaps  fill  a  page  or  two 
with  the  very  same  subject,  written  up  and  written  out 
till  in  quantity  it  almost  equals  a  three- volume  novel,  and 
in  its  romantic  interest  surpasses  it.  If  there  be  no  news, 
a  topic  that  is  timely  answers  as  well — seaside  life,  for 
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instance,  which  just  now  is  in  season.  A  correspondent 
consults  his  guide-book,  discovers,  if  possible,  some  place 
that  has  not  been  described  before,  and  describes  it  as  if 
it  were  something  between  Venice  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  The  process  is  understood  in  America;  perhaps 
was  borrowed  from  there.  If  I  explain  it  to  American 
readers,  it  is  only  to  give  them  a  clear  notion  of  what  the 
Times  does  not  do.  Whether  it  is  a  good  or  bad  thing  to 
do  is  not  the  question. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  question  that  the  Times 
leaves  undone  some  good  things  which  American  journals 
have  long  done,  and  which  of  late  years  the  apparent 
carelessness  of  the  great  journal  about  news  is  difficult  to 
understand.  It  was  not  so  in  other  days.  Part  of  its 
immense  reputation  was  built  up  on  its  success  in 
collecting  intelligence,  and  stories  of  its  enterprise  and 
lavish  outlay  are  still  current.  False  economy  cannot 
be  the  secret.  It  still  sends  out  its  correspondents  with 
—as  the  correspondent  of  another  journal  rather  too 
pompously  said  of  himself — the  rank  of  an  ernbassador  and 
the  pay  of  a  prince.  But  the  chances  are  that  that  very 
correspondent,  with  his  incomparable  opportunities,  will  be 
beaten  day  after  day  by  men  who  are  no  abler  than  him- 
self, nor  even  more  energetic.  If  Forbes  himself  had 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  Times,  he  might  never  have  be- 
come famous,  nor  journalism  have  been  enriched  by  his 
unequaled  energy  and  unsurpassed  genius.  A  man  does 
about  what  he  supposes  is  wanted  of  him.  Had  Forbes 
remained  on  the  Morning  Advertiser,  to  which  he  was 
attached  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  war  of  1870, 
neither  he  nor  his  paper  would  have  profited  by  the  occa- 
sion. It  happened  to  him  to  be  discovered  by  the  mana- 
ger of  the  Daily  News,  whose  appetite  for  news  was  sharp, 
and  whose  sense  of  the  enormous  difference  between  to- 
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day  and  to-morrow  was  singularly  keen.  Under  his 
inspiration  and  direction  it  was  that  Forbes'  great  ex- 
ploits were  achieved,  and  it  was  from  Mr.  Robinson  that 
the  whole  staff  of  that  journal  came  to  understand 
that  the  first  thing  they  had  to  do  was  to  beat  the  Times 
and  the  Telegraph ;  that  a  telegram  or  a  letter  might  be 
worth  a  thousand  pounds  to-day  and  not  a  thousand 
farthings  to-morrow. 

The  misfortune  of  the  Times  was  that  it  bad  nobody  to 
teach  its  correspondents  that  lesson.  Of  course  it  was 
not  a  matter  of  inspiration  merely,  but  of  minute  instruc- 
tion, of  provision  for  improbable  contingencies,  of  organi- 
zation, of  what  men  call  good  luck — which  is  the  logical 
result  of  such  qualities  and  efforts,  and  the  only  kind  of 
good  luck  a  journalist  can  safely  believe  in.  The  mana- 
ger of  the  Times  is  an  able  man,  but  his  is  the  ability  of  a 
generation  which  knew  not  the  telegraph,  and  when  the 
special  correspondents  of  to-day  were  in  their  cradles.  I 
I  do  not  forget  Russell  in  the  Crimea,  nor  his  brilliant 
services,  but  his  triumphs  were  won  almost  in  the  absence 
of  competition,  and  his  success  was  not  due  to  superior 
energy  alone,  nor  to  that  mainly. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  the  Times  was  content  with 
the  part  it  played  in  1870  and  187L,  or  indifferent  to  the 
successes  achieved  \)y  its  younger  rivals.  If  cotempo- 
rary  gossip  can  be  trusted,  it  was  anything  but  indiffer- 
ent. It  made  extraordinary  endeavors,  but  made  them 
too  late.  Its  principal  achievement  was  an  account  of 
the  entry  of  the  Prussians  into  Paris,  some  six  or  seven 
columns  long,  which  it  published  next  morning,  although 
there  was  then  no  telegraph  between  Paris  and  London. 
I  say  although.  I  might  say  because,  for  it  really  seemed 
as  if  the  Times  managed  this  because  it  had  to  be  done  in 
the  old  way,  and  fell  in  with  the  traditions  and  customs 
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of  the  papi-r.  Dr.  Russell,  with  one  or  two  colleagues,  wit- 
nessed the  entry,  left  Paris  by  special  train  in  tlie  evening 
to  Ciilnis,  tlirnn;  by  special  steamer  to  Dover,  from  which 
n.u'iiin  a  special  train  brought  them  to  London  about  three 
in  the  morning.  They  wrote  en  route,  and  their  story  was 
easily  put  in  type  for  the  morning's  paper,  which  goes  to 
press  at  5  o'clock.  This  performance  was  also  a  good 
illustration  of  the  kind  of  influence  which  the  Times  can 
bring  to  bear  when  it  chooses.  Other  London  papers  at- 
tempted the  same  thing,  and  there  was  a  keen  rivalry 
about  it,  because  it  was  believed  that  the  entry  of  the 
Prussians  would  not  be  made  without  a  serious  conflict, 
or  at  least  a  disturbance ;  so  much  faith  did  people  still 
put  in  French  bluster.  The  circumstances  were  peculiar, 
for  Paris,  though  it  had  surrendered,  was  still  held  by  its 
French  garrison,  the  Prussian  lines  still  surrounded  it, 
and  the  country  which  the  railway  between  Paris  and 
Calais  traverses,  was  partly  in  French  and  partly  in 
Prussian  occupation.  The  confusion  of  jurisdiction,  the 
disorganization  of  traffic,  the  difficulty  with  which  a 
traveler  could  make  his  way  with  the  strongest  creden- 
tials, were  incredible  to  anybody  who  had  not  tried  it 
The  Telegraph,  which  had  been  used  to  having  its  own 
way  in  Paris,  did  its  best  to  get  a  special  train.  It  offered 
any  price,  but  this  was  a  case  in  which  money  was  power- 
less, and  it  failed.  The  Times,  after  trying  through  the 
usual  channels  without  success,  went  to  Baron  Rothschild, 
who  owns  a  large  part  of  the  stock  in  the  Northern  Rail- 
way, and  told  him  they  wanted  the  train  and  must  have 
it.  They  got  it,  and  there  was  not  another  paper  in 
Europe  which  could  have  got  it  in  that  way,  or  in  any 
way. 

Influence  of  that  kind  is  only  one  among  many  which 
the  Times  possesses,  and  can   use  when  it  sees  fit;  its  su- 
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premacy  in  certain  respects  is  not  merely  without  paral- 
lel, but  is  unquestioned.  Men  covet  the  honor  of  serving 
it.  Its  correspondents  hold  a  position  apart.  Doors  fly 
open  to  them  at  which  the  representatives  of  other  jour- 
nals knock  in  vain.  Dr.  KusseH's  personal  position  is, 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  no  other  correspondent 
is  likely  to  attain,  or  to  attain  for  a  long  *,ime.  He  knows 
all  the  kings  and  princes  and  prime  ministers  in  Europe 
who  are  worth  knowing,  and  his  acquaintance  with  them 
is  old  enough  and  familiar  enough  to  give  him  a  sure 
footing  in  the  highest  society.  I  need  scarcely  remind 
you  that  when  the  war  of  1870  broke  out,  the  privilege 
of  accompanying  the  Prussian  headquarters  was  granted 
to  Dr.  Kussell  and  refused  to  every  other  European  cor- 
respondent. His  acquaintance  with  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia  and  other  magnates  of  that  Court  may  partly  ex- 
plain that  signal  favor,  but  there  was  something  behind 
it.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Count  Bismarck  had 
at  that  time  decided  that  it  was  expedient  the  war  should 
be  reported  for  one  European  and  one  American  journal, 
and  no  more.  For  Europe  he  chose  the  Times,  for  Amer- 
ica the  Tribune.  Afterward  the  restriction  was  relaxed, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  it  had  been  maintained  for 
Europe,  there  never  would  have  been  any  question  that 
the  Times  was  properly  selected.  Be  its  faults  what  they 
may,  it  remains  the  leading  journal  of  Europe,  and  if  the 
choice  had  been  left  with  its  rivals  in  London,  or  to  all 
the  English  papers  together,  it  would  have  been  the  same. 
Which  only  makes  it,  I  repeat,  all  the  more  wonderful 
that  a  paper  in  such  a  position,  and  possessing  such  ad- 
vantages, should  ever  allow  itself  to  be  beaten  in  news  ; 
still  more,  allow  itself  to  be  beaten  constantly  ;  and  most 
of  all,  being  beaten  constantly,  should  retain  its  suprem- 
acy. But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  conspicuous 
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and  frequent  defeats  have  only  been  endured  for  a  com- 
paratively brief  space  of  time.  Three  years  are  no  great 
period  in  the  life  of  an  old  journal,  and  it  is  only  within 
the  last  three  years  that  competition  has  been  so  keen. 
Nor  is  the  English  public  even  yet  so  eager  for  news  as 
the  American.  It  has  had  to  be  educated,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  educating  the  public  is  a  slow  one.  There  ia  a 
most  remarkable  proof  of  the  carelessness  of  the  English 
about  such  matters.  When  the  Daily  News — always  an 
able,  but  not  always  a  prosperous  paper — had  taken  the 
head  of  the  English  press  in  its  war  news  of  1870,  and 
had  kept  it  almost  unchallenged  for  many  weeks,  there 
grew  up  a  belief  that  it  had  outstripped  its  penny  rival, 
the  Telegraph,  in  circulation  as  well  as  intelligence.  This 
belief  became  so  general,  that  the  Telegraph  was  at  last 
stung  into  publishing  a  statement  of  its  circulation,  cer- 
tified by  the  most  eminent  firm  of  accountants  in  Lon- 
don. It  appeared  that  instead  of  losing  it  had  gained, 
and  gained  very  largely.  Its  daily  issue  for  the  last  six 
months  of  1870  averaged  over  190,000  copies — a  very 
large  increase  indeed  over  its  usual  circulation.  This  is, 
after  all,  not  very  surprising.  People  buy  more  papers  in 
war  than  in  peace,  and  the  sluggish  as  well  a  the  enter- 
prising profit  by  the  excitement.  I  don't  doubt  the  Times 
circulation  increased  also,  though  Jupiter  never  conde- 
scends to  impart  information  of  that  kind  to  the  mortals 
over  whom  he  rules.  It  may  be  disrespectful  to  touch  on 
such  a  topic,  but  I  shall  venture  to  say  that  common  re- 
port fixes  the  daily  issue  of  the  Times  at  rather  less  than 
60,000  copies.  The  Daily  News'  circulation  must  have 
been  more  than  twice  60,000  during  the  war,  and  is  prob- 
ably not  far  from  100,000  now.  With  respect  to  the 
Times,  however,  an  old  habit,  born  of  the  days  of  dear 
papers,  when  threepence  really  meant  something,  survives. 
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It  is  very  largely  lent  as  well  as  sold.  The  same  copy 
goes  through  several  hands,  being  bought  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  a  local  news-dealer,  and  sent  by  him  to  differ- 
ent subscribers  successively  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the 
one  who  gets  it  first  paying  most.  Then  it  is  posted  in 
the  afternoon  to  some  country  or  provincial,  or  perhaps 
colonial  reader.  This  is  so  common  that  the  proportion 
of  readers  to  copies  published  is  considerably  larger  in 
the  case  of  the  Times  than  of  any  other  paper.  That  it 
may  stand  this  wear  and  tear  it  is  printed  on  paper  which 
is  stouter  and  better  than  most  of  the  paper  on  which 
American  books  are  printed.  I  may  add  that  the  accu- 
racy of  its  proof-reading  is  something  admirable. 

Mr.  Watterson  thinks  the  Times  dull  and  weak,  and 
wonders  at  its  influence — or  would  wonder  did  he  not 
find  the  people  who  read  it  also  dull  and  weak.  There  I 
must  part  company  with  him  altogether.  Undoubtedly, 
it  lacks  the  sprightliness  and  vivacity,  the  personality,  the 
positiveness,  and  many  other  spicy  characteristics  of  the 
Courier  Journal  But  then  it  is  with  newspapers  as  with 
almanacs.  They  are  calculated  for  a  particular  meridian. 
It  is  quite  possible  the  Times  would  not  be  adapted  for 
that  of  Louisville,  neither  do  I  think  the  Courier  Journal 
would  do  for  London  ;  which  is  no  more  reproach  to  one 
paper  than  the  other.  Mr.  Watterson's  mistake  is  in  ap- 
plying the  same  standard  to  both. 


IMPERSONALITY  IN  THE  LONDON  PRESS. — Mr.  Wat- 
terson says  English  journalism  is  "impersonal."  meaning 
that  journalists  as  individuals  are  obscure,  and  expresses 
the  astonishing  opinion  that  "  the  English  press  is  con- 
ducted by  scholarly  dummies,  who,  dwelling  in  London, 
to  which  the  press  is  confined,  are  able  to  live  reclusive 
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lives,  and  who,  being  for  ilic  most  part  the  employes  of 
men  who  publish  m-wspaprrs  as  they  would  traflic  in 
bivadstuffs,  are  not  paid  enough,  or  permitted  to  display 
a  costly  and  offensive  individuality."  Of  the  errors — 
not  errors  of  opinion  but  of  fact — with  which  that  sentence 
abounds,  I  will  deal  with  ono  at  a  time.  Who  are  the 
scholarly  dummies  who  lead  the  life  of  a  recluse?  I  pass 
over  the  argumentative  answer  which  would  be  complete, 
that  no  important  paper  could  be  long  conducted  by  a 
recluse  or  scholarly  dummy  and  continue  to  be  important. 
I  will  keep  to  facts  and  persons.  The  editor  of  the  Times 
is  Mr.  Delane.  I  make  no  apology  for  mentioning  him 
by  name  or  for  writing  freely  about  him.  Mr.  Delane  is 
as  much  public  property  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Wat- 
terson's  notion  that  there  is  any  impersonality  or  mystery 
or  secrecy,  or  state  of  general  ignorance  about  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Times,  or  of  any  other  important  journal,  is 
very  wide,  indeed,  of  the  truth.  Mr.  Delane  was  never 
before,  I  will  venture  to  say,  accused  of  being  a  recluse. 
I  believe  I  spoke  of  him  in  my  last  letter  as  a  well-known 
figure  in  London  drawing-rooms.  Few  men  are  better 
known,  or  better  liked,  or  more  often  seen,  or  naturally 
enough,  more  courted.  Mr.  Watterson  will  perhaps  ad- 
mit that  I  am  likely  to  know  something  about  the  matter, 
but  he  may  say  that  a  change  for  the  better  has  occurred 
lately  in  the  position  of  journalists.  No  doubt  the  pro- 
fession stands  higher  in  public  esteem,  and  is  to  stand  far 
higher  yet ;  but  what  I  say  of  Mr.  Delane  has  been  true 
during,  I  suppose,  the  whole  of  his  thirty  years'  editorship. 
We  have,  at  any  rate,  the  best  possible  evidence  that  it 
was  true  in  1860.  How  is  it  that  Mr.  Watterson  never 
heard  of  that  extraordinary  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  1860,  in  which  the  relations  between  the  Times 
and  the  Ministry  were  brought  in  question  by  Mr.  Hors- 
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man?    Lord  Palmerston  was  then  Prime  Minister,  and 
I  will  quote  what  he  said  : 

"My  right  honorable  friend  has  stated  that  he  did  not 
know  what  the  influence  was  which  drew  Mr.  Delane, 
one  of  the  editors  or  managers  of  the  Times,  to  me ;  and 
if  by  that  statement  he  means  to  imply  a  wish  on  my 
part  to  exercise  any  influence  over  the  line  of  conduct 
which  is  pursued  in  the  case  of  that  journal,  I  can  only 
say  in  answer  to  this  charge,  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop,  that  I  should  be  but  too  glad  to  plead  guilty  to  the 
soft  impeachment,  and  to  know  that  the  insinuation 
which  it  involves  was  really  founded  on  fact.  (A  laugh.) 
If  there  are  influences  which,  as  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  says,  have  fortunately  led  Mr.  Delane  to  me, 
they  are  none  other  than  the  influences  of  society.  My 
right  honorable  friend  has  observed,  in  that  glowing 
address  which  he  has  just  delivered  to  us,  that  the  con- 
tributors to  the  press  are  the  favorites  and  the  ornaments 
of  the  social  circles  into  which  they  enter.  In  that 
opinion  he  is,  it  seems  to  me,  perfectly  correct.  The 
gentlemen  to  whom  he  refers  are,  generally  speaking, 
persons  of  great  attainments  and  information.  It  is, 
then  but  natural  that  their  society  should  be  agreeable, 
My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Delane  is  exactly  of  that 
character.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
Delane  frequently  in  society,  and  he  has  occasionally 
done  me  the  honor  to  mix  in  society  under  my  roof. 
That  society  was,  I  may  add,  composed  of  persons  of  all 
shades  of  politics  [cheers],  of  various  pursuits;  and  I 
need  hardly  say  I  feel  proud  when  persons  so  honor  me 
without  undertaking  any  other  ^engagement  than  that 
which  Mr.  Delane  always  makes  good — of  making  them- 
selves agreeable  during  the  time  of  their  stay." 

A  model  speech  in  its  way  ;  equally  honorable  to  Mr. 
Delane  and  to  Lord  Palmerston.  No  private  house  in 
London  was  more  famous  than  Cambridge  House  during 
Lady  Palmerston's  reign  and  so  long  as  Lord  Palmerston 
lived,  and  its  owner's  description  of  it  was  perfectly  cor- 
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rect  as  far  as  it  goes.  Every  celebrity  was  to  be  met 
there.  It  would  have  been  surprising,  indeed,  liad  Mr. 
Delane  been  excluded  ;  still  more  surprising  bad  tbe  fact 
of  his  visiting  there  been  supposed  to  put  him  under  any 
obligation  to  his  host  The  only  suggestion  of  that  kind 
I  ever  heard  came  from  a  disappointed  contributor  to  the 
the  Times,  who  complained  that  an  article  had  been 
mutilated;  a  good  story  at  Lord  Malmesbury's  expense 
cut  out  because  Mr.  Delane  liked  to  dine  at  Malmesbury's, 
and  an  attack  on  the  Jews  suppressed  for  fear  of  its  cost- 
ing him  his  entree  at  the  Rothschilds.  Both  those  are 
pleasant  houses,  but  Mr.  Delane  could  do  without  both 
better  than  either  could  do  without  him.  No  man's  po- 
sition is  more  independent. 

Mr.  Walter's  name  is  as  well  known  in  connection 
with  the  limes  as  Mr.  Delane's.  He  is  one  of  its  owners, 
and  the  largest,  and  being  also  a  member  of  Parliament, 
the  double  relation  is  sometimes  a  little  delicate,  but 
always  managed  with  discretion  and  good  faith.  The 
family  keeps  possession  of  the  paper  as  of  an  entailed 
estate,  and  it  goes  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
Mr.  Walter  is  an  able  man  in  business  and  otherwise,  a 
moderate  Liberal  in  politics,  and  takes  a  certain  constant 
share  in  the  affairs  of  the  Times.  He  cannot  yet  be 
forgotten  personally  in  America,  Mr.  Mowbray  Mor- 
ris, lute  manager  of  the  Times,  whose  malady  is,  I 
regret  to  say,  hopeless,  was  long  in  high  repute  as  such. 
It  is  understood  that  Mr.  John  Walter,  jr.,  will  be  his 
permanent  successor.  The  gentleman  who  holds  that 
post  temporarily  has  signalized  his  administration  by 
some  changes  and  some  successes — notably  by  the  Spanish 
correspondence,  in  which  the  Times  has  fairly  surpassed 
in  its  old  way  all  the  other  papers ;  two  of  its  men  turn- 
ing up  at  Cartagena  and  on  board  the  English  fleet  at  the 
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critical  moment,  and  doing  a  dangerous  duty  with  marked 
ability  and  no  bnig. 

So  when  Mr.  Lowe,  now  a  Cabinet  minister,  was  a 
leader-writer  on  the  Times,  his  connection  with  it  was  an 
open  secret — was  indeed  so  public,  that  ill-natured  people 
were  found  to  suspect  that  it  continued,  in  one  way  or 
another,  after  he  took  office.  As  in  Lord  Palmerston's 
days,  the  information  of  the  Times  in  Cabinet  and  other 
Government  matters  has  usually  been  singularly  early 
and  accurate,  and  they  have  a  way  of  not  printing  it  as 
news,  but  using  it  in  a  leader;  so  that,  in  fact,  you 
must  read  the  leaders  before  you  can  be  sure  you  have 
gleaned  the  real  news  out  of  this  paper.  But  if  I  were  to 
mention  the  names  of  all  the  men  who  in  one  way  or 
another,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Times,  and  are  known  to  have  been,  I 
should  call  the  roll  of  half  the  statesmen  and  soldiers  and 
writers  and  great  lawyers  of  the  day.  They  may  not 
have  been  on  the  regular  staff,  but  this  journal  has  always 
known  how  to  get  what  it  wanted  written  on  the  topic  of 
the  moment  from  the  man  most  competent  to  do  it.  The 
secret  of  these  occasional  contributors  is  sometimes  kept 
and  sometimes  not.  It  depends  pretty  much  on  whether 
they  wish  it  kept,  which  they  do  not  always,  for  however 
great  a  man  may  be  in  his  own  profession,  writing 'in  the 
Times  adds  a  certain  luster.  You  may  often  hear  partic- 
ular leaders  attributed  to  such  and  such  outsiders,  and 
you  would  not  always  be  wrong  if  you  inferred  that  the 
rumor  was  set  going  by  the  writer,  and  not  by  anybody 
inside  the  office.  Men  holding  high  office,  however,  can 
scarcely  afford  a  luxury  of  this  kind,  and  some  men  of 
high  place  in  literature  are  extremely  unwilling  to  have 
it  supposed  they  write  for  the  papers.  I  remember  that 
serious  offense  was  once  given  by  a  letter  printed  in  New 
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York,  describing  an  annual  dinner  given  by  a  certain 
journal  to  its  contributors.  The  mischief  lay  in  publish- 
ing the  names  of  the  principal  guests.  The  guests  them- 
selves, however,  were  not  angry ;  it  was  the  proprietor 
who  was  angry  in  their  behalf,  fearing  lest  they  might 
dislike  to  have  their  presence  on  such  an  occasion  known, 
and  not  write  for  him  any  more.  They  never  heard  of  it, 
probably. 

Not  to  go  beyond  the  regular  staff  of  the  present,  or  a 
very  recent  period,  I  may  name  Russell,  Dasent,  Court- 
ney, Oliphant,  Dallas,  Sampson,  Abel,  Gallenga,  Phillips, 
and  many  another  as  men  whose  places  on  the  Times  are, 
or  were,  as  well  known  in  London  as — well,  say  as  the 
members  of  the  existing  government  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  I  have  purposely  chosen  from  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  paper.  In  what  sense  can  this  be 
called  "  impersonal  "  journalism  ?  In  one,  undoubtedly, 
that  the  name  of  the  contributor  never  appears,  that  it  is 
always  the  Times  or  the  Times  correspondent  says  this  or 
that,  never  Mr.  A  or  Mr.  B,  individually.  But  that  is 
not  what  Mr.  Watterson  means. 

Of  other  papers  this  is  true  to  the  same  extent,  or  a 
proportional  extent.  Everybody  knows,  or  if  he  does 
not  know  and  cares  to  ask,  will  be  told  by  the  first  per- 
son to  whom  he  applies,  that  the  editor  of  the  Daily  News 
is  Mr.  Frank  Hill.  Mr.  Hill  is  a  much  younger  man  than 
Mr.  Delane,  and  his  control  over  the  Daily  News  dates 
back  not  more  than  three  or  four  years,  but  the  fact  of 
his  becoming  editor  of  that  paper  gave  him  instant 
celebrity,  which  is  the  point  I  beg  Mr.  Watterson  to 
nota  Since  then,  Mr.  Hill  has  made  his  mark  in  society 
as  a  brilliant  talker  as  well  as  a  brilliant  writer.  There 
is  no  shrewder  observer  of  men  and  things,  nobody 
more  familiar  with  what  goes  on  in  the  world,  with  the 
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talk  of  clubs,  and  especially  of  that  best  of  clubs,  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  no  man  who  at  the  same  time  is 
more  intimate  with  Radical  leaders,  or  knows  better  from 
contact  with  the  world  how  far  it  is  safe  to  carry  his  paper 
on  a  new  path.  I  must  admit  he  is  a  scholarly  person,  if 
that  be  a  reproach  to  him,  and  I  may  add  that  no  man, 
unless  he  possesses,  to  use  Lord  Palmerston's  phrase, 
great  attainments  and  information,  could  gain  or  keep  an 
important  place  on  an  important  London  paper.  Nor  is 
the  manager  of  the  Daily  News,  Mr.  J.  R  Robinson,  alto- 
gether a  myth  or  a  mere  name.  Readers  of  these  letters 
know  him  well  enough  already,  for  I  have  said  something 
of  his  services,  and  of  the  rare  capacity  which  has  enabled 
him  to  outstrip  all  rivals  in  the  organization  of  the  news 
department  of  his  paper.  His  success  was  the  talk  of 
London  in  1870.  Or  is  Mr.  William  Black,  the  author  of 
"  The  Daughter  of  Heth  "  and  u  The  Princess  Thule,"  a 
shadow  of  a  name — the  most  successful  of  recent  novel- 
ists, and  one  of  the  most  successful  and  valued  of  journal- 
ists. Or  Mr.  Forbes,  the  war  correspondent  of  1870-71, 
with  all  a  soldier's  knowledge  of  war,  and  taking  place  by 
the  side  of  Russell  as  a  descriptive  writer  ?  Or  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy,  with  his  double  fame  in  England  and  in  Amer- 
ica ?  Or  Miss  Martineau  ?  Or  Rae,  or,  Hilary  Skinnen, 
orPigot,  or  Clayden,  or  Walker, — all  men  of  high  rank 
on  the  same  journal, — which  of  all  these  is  to  be  classed 
as  an  unknown  recluse,  and  as  the  victim  to  "imper- 
sonal "  journalism  ? 

As  for  the  Daily  Telegraph,  its  management  and  editor- 
ship have  always  been  kept  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  its  proprietors,  Mr.  Levy.  I  may  almost  say 
I  never  went  down  to  the  House  that  I  did  not  see  Mr. 
Levy  there.  His  personal  relations  with  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  lieutenant,  Mr.  Glyn,  lately 
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first  Whip,  now  Lord  Wolverton,  are  notoriously  in- 
timate. His  name  figures  often  in  the  Morning  Post  in 
the  lists  of  guests  at  fashionable  parties.  Lately  there 
was  serious  question  of  making  him  a  baronet,  and  I 
suppose  his  elevation  to  that  rank  is  only  a  question  of 
time,  a  rank  to  which  it  is  not  the  custom  to  elevate 
dummies,  scholarly  or  otherwise.  Under  Mr.  Levy,  Mr. 
Thornton  Hunt  held  the  chief  post  until  his  death,  and 
he  went  to  his  grave  followed  by  a  train  of  mourners 
distinguished  alike  by  their  love  for  him  and  their  honor- 
able place  in  the  world.  Mr.  Hunt's  successor  is  Mr. 
Edwin  Arnold,  a  scholar  no  doubt,  for  he  has  published 
a  book  on  the  Greek  Poets,  but  a  man  of  most  energetic 
mind  and  wide  acquaintance  with  affairs.  You  can  turn 
to  his  biography  if  you  like  in  "Men  of  the  Time," 
where  also  you  will  find  Mr., Edward  Dicey's,  another 
eminent  contributor  to  the  Telegraph,  and  Mr.  George 
Augustus  Sala's.  Lately  there  was  Mr.  Felix  White- 
hurst,  Paris  correspondent,  and  in  his  way  certainly  the 
most  renowned  of  them  all,  an  habitue  of  the  Tuileries 
in  the  Emperor's  time.  My  complaint  of  the  London 
press,  or  criticism  on  it,  would  rather  be  that  society  is 
allowed  far  too  great  an  influence  upon  it ;  that  too  many 
of  its  opinions  are  derived  from  incessant  intercourse 
with  a  world  which,  after  all,  is  not  the  universe,  nor 
even  England ;  that  the  editors  and  writers  on  London 
journals  mix  so  much  in  fashionable  life  that  .they  some- 
times lose  sight  of  the  life  which  is  unfashionable ;  that, 
on  some  questions,  they  let  the  judgment  and  interest  of 
the  upper  ten  thousand  outweight  the  judgment  and  in- 
terests of  the  millions  below.  Most  truly  did  Emerson 
say  of  the  Times  that  it  gives  the  argument,  not  of  the 
majority,  but  of  the  commanding  class.  I  know  of  no 
daily  paper  which  speaks  for  the  majority,  not  one  to 
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which  you  can  go  with  any  certainty  of  finding  the  true 
thought  of  the  laboring  classes  sympathetically  and  fully 
stated.  They  are  not  a  newspaper-buying  class.  To  the 
appeals  of  the  press  in  behalf  of  existing  institutions, 
they  might  answer  as  Yictor  Hugo's  Communist  answers 
the  poet  pleading  for  the  Library  against  the  torch,  and 
recounting  the  literary  treasures  it  holds — "  I  cannot 
read."  Toward  that  class  the  press  is  rather  philanthropic 
than  just,  and  to  representing  it  it  makes  no  pretense. 
If  the  journalists  who  are,  to  quote  Lord  Palmerston 
once  more,  the  favorites  and  ornaments  of  society,  would 
leave  society  sometimes  to  take  care  of  itself,  would  quit, 
occasionally,  the  club  for  the  cottage,  the  salon  for  the 
factory,  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
council-room  of  the  other  Trades  Unions,  they  might 
really  speak  the  voice  of  the  people  of  England  instead 
of  echoing,  as  they  too  often  do,  the  selfish  cry  of  its  pros- 
perous minority. 


JAMES  GOKDON  BENNETT. 


THE  extent  of  the  service  which  Mr.  Bennett  rendered 
to  the  press  may  be  judged  from  the  following  list  of  the 
changes  and  additions  which  he  effected  in  daily  jour- 
nalism during  his  life: 

His  primary  object,  as  set  forth  in  the  prospectus  of 
the  Herald,  was  to  make  a  perfectly  independent  journal ; 
and  this  he  accomplished  just  so  far  as  he  aimed  to  do. 

Mr.  Bennett  introduced  the  cash  system  into  periodi- 
cal publishing,  the  only  safe  mode  of  carrying  on  a 
newspaper,  and  which  saved  him  from  immense  losses, 
from  bad  debts,  such  as  had  ruined  many  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  injured  most,  if  not  all  of  his  coternporaries. 

Instead  of  giving  the  preference  to  large  single  adver- 
tisements inserted  for  long  periods,  with  the  customary- 
discounts,  he  encouraged  small  notices,  especially  those 
classed  under  the  head  of  "wants,"  which  paid  far  higher 
rates  proportionately  than  the  large  yearly  or  half-yearly 
cards,  while  they  helped  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the 
paper.  This  was  a  stroke  of  financial  genius,  and  did 
more  than  anything  else  to  establish  the  prosperity  of 
the  Herald. 

Editorial  puff- not  ices  of  advertisements  were  never  given 
in  the  Herald.  This  practice,  which  few  other  newspapers 
have  been  independent  enough  to  follow,  though  it  is  the 
only  right  rule  of  newspaper  management,  has  been 
maintained  by  the  Herald  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

Again,  since  1847,  the  Herald  has  omitted  all  illustrated 
or  displayed  advertisements.  Its  pages  have  a  uniformly 
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neat  appearance  and  its  typographical  arrangement  is 
excellent.  Soon  after  that  date  a  regulation  was  also  put 
in  practice  that  no  advertisement  should  be  received  for 
more  than  a  single  insertion,  and  this  has  also  been 
rigidly  enforced. 

Next  in  importance  were  the  measures  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bennett  to  collect  news  of  all  kinds  for  the  Herald. 
These,  by  general  consent,  surpass  those  undertaken 
by  any  other  newspaper,  and  placed  their  inventor  in 
advance  of  all  his  rivals  in  respect  to  energy  and  enter- 
prise. 

The  practical  utilization  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph 
was  hailed  by  Mr.  Bennett  as  a  means  of  widening  the 
sphere  of  journalism,  "  no  better  bond  of  union  for  a  great 
confederacy  of  states  could  have  been  devised,"  he  wrote 
enthusiastically  at  the  time.  "  The  whole  nation  is  im- 
pressed with  the  same  idea  at  the  same  moment.  One 
feeling  and  one  impulse  are  thus  created  and  maintained 
from  the  centre  of  the  land  to  its  uttermost  extremities." 

He  was  perhaps  the  tirst  to  arrange  to  have  regular 
correspondence  from  the  leading  cities  of  Europe  and 
other  foreign  news  centres.  Occasional  letters  from 
abroad  had  appeared  in  several  American  papers  before 
the  Herald  was  established,  but  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  an  organized  correspondence  bureau,  such  as  most  of 
the  leading  metropolitan  papers  now  maintain,  until  Mr. 
Bennett  set  the  example  in  1838. 

As  a  result,  American  newspaper  readers  now  know 
the  details  of  every  important  event  which  occurs  in 
many  countries,  about  which  they  were  formerly  grossly 
ignorant. 

Mr.  Bennett  began  with  the  first  issue  of  the  Weekly 
Herald,  in  1836,  summaries  of  the  news  for  the  period 
covered  by  each  issue  of  that  edition.  This  was  after- 
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wards  made  a  feature  of  the  daily  Herald,  and  has  been 
widely  copied  into  other  journals, 

In  the  Spring  of  1839  the  Herald  reported  for  the  first 
time  the  religious  anniversaries  annually  held  at  that 
period  of  the  year,  and  in  1844  it  began  to  give  reports 
of  sermons  preached  in  the  different  metropolitan  churches 
each  Sunday.  Both  of  these  proceedings  gave  great 
olVciice  at  first,  but  they  have  now  become  habitual 
with  all  newspapers. 

Bennett  introduced  a  new  style  of  writing  into  Amer- 
ican journalism.  Instead  of  the  long,  heavy  and  often 
ponderous  editorials  common  to  most  papers  like  the 
Globe  and  Washington  Intelligencer,  he  substituted  short, 
crisp  and  pointed  articles,  written  with  French  vivacity, 
added  to  American  vigor  and  boldness.  His  original  and 
entertaining  style  naturally  found  many  imitators,  and  is 
now  practiced  by  hundreds  of  journalists. 

It  must  thus  be  admitted  that  in  many  of  its  features 
the  Herald  anticipated  the  present  ideal  journal,  and  that 
the  American  press  is  much  indebted  to  its  editor  for  the 
improvement. 


JOURNALISTIC  TRAINING. — Mr.  Bennett's  theory  of 
journalistic  training  was  simple,  namely,  that  his  own 
paper  was  the  best  school  for  journalists.  It  having 
always  been  designed  that  his  son  should  succeed  as 
editor  of  the  Herald,  he  was  carefully  trained  by  his 
father.  Mr.  Bennett  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  edu- 
cated young  men  in  America,  having  studied  in  Europe 
under  the  best  masters.  He  speaks  several  modern 
languages,  and  has  traveled  extensively,  while  he  can  set 
type  and  run  a  printing-press,  an  accomplishment  possess- 
ed by  Horace  Greeley,  Thurlow  Weed,  and  many  of  the 
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elder  editors,  but  one  which  probably  none  of  the  younger 
generation  of  journalists  are  master  of. 

When  Mr.  Halstead,  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial,  offer- 
ed to  buy  the  Herald,  Mr.  Bennett  declined  to  enter  into 
negotiations,  on  the  ground  that  his  son,  who  has  since 
succeeded  him  in  the  proprietorship  of  that  paper,  pos- 
sessed qualities  that  would  give  him  the  highest  rank  in 
journalism. 


NEWSPAPER  PERSONALITIES.— In  May,1831,  the  Herald 
contained  a  calm  and  dignified  article  upon  the  mode  of 
conducting  a  newspaper,  in  which  it  was  asserted  that 
"there  is  no  existing  cause  for  personal  invective  bet  ween 
the  conductors  of  the  press  in  their  support  of  men  or 
measures,"  and  it  was  complained  that  "the  want  of 
union  of  individual  respect  and  courtesy  among  editors 
of  established  character  "  injures  the  press.  It  further 
said,  "We  declare  solemnly,  that  we  take  pleasure  in 
seeing  every  editor  prosperous,  that  is,  every  editor  whom 
public  opinion  deems  worthy  of  support."  And  it 
animadverted  strongly  against  those  persons  who  foment 
personal  quarrels  between  journalists  ;  adding,  "We  are 
thus  played  off  between  battledore  and  shuttlecock  —used 
by  all,  to  be  proscribed  and  thrown  off  by  all." 


IMPERSONAL  JOURNALISM. — In  the  early  days  of  the 
Herald,  and  up  to  within  a  few  years,  its  editor  seemed  to 
take  special  pleasure  in  talking  about  himself  and  his 
private  affairs  in  the  columns  of  that  journal.  His 
amusing  and  boastful  garrulity  was  a  marked  feature  of 
the  Herald.  His  marriage,  the  increase  of  his  income, 
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and  the  growing  prosperity  of  liis  paper,  were  all  paraded 
so  as  to  give  spice  to  the  paper,  and  with  a  naive  disre- 
gard of  what  the  public  thought  of  such  revelations.  Of 
late  years,  however,  quite  an  opposite  course  has  been 
pursued  in  the  Herald.  For  nearly  ten  years  a  dignified 
silence  has  been  maintained  in  its  columns  in  respect  to 
the  private  affairs  of  its  conductor,  and  the  impersonal 
tone  of  the  London  Times  has  been  adopted.  When  Mr. 
Bennett's  house  on  Washington  Heights  caught  fire,  and 
was  nearly  destroyed,  the  Herald  made  no  allusion  to  it ; 
neither  did  it  refer  to  the  change  when  the  younger 
Bennett's  name  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  paper  as 
"manager." 


A  FEW  extracts  from  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Bennett,  made 
after  his  death  by  certain  of  his  co temporaries,  will  aid  in 
forming  a  clear  conception  of  his  life  and  labors.  Mr. 
Dana  observes  that  "  It  was  the  day-dream  of  his  (Ben- 
nett's) life  that  by  keeping  the  Herald  in  the  vortex  of 
New  York  business  life,  and  by  enlivening  it  with  a  wit 
that  his  successors  have  not  even  understood,  much  less 
emulated,  he  might  make  it  the  journal  of  the  future ; 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  as  much.  In  a  pecuniary- 
sense  he  was  prodigiously  successful." 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  great  success  of  the  Herald 
is  primarily  due  to  the  enterprise  and  talent  it  has  dis- 
played in  the  collection  of  news.  This  remark  contains 
some  truth ;  but  it  is  not  the  essential  truth  by  any  means. 
The  chief  elements  which  have  given  to  the  Herald  such 
popularity  are  of  a  more  intellectual  and  a  more  personal 
character.  These  elements  are  Mr.  Bennett's  genius,  his 
wit,  his  extraordinary  independence  of  mind,  his  original- 
ity— amounting  often  to  a  fascinating  kind  of  eccentric- 
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ity,  and  his  moral  courage.  These  it  is  that  have  made 
the  Herald,  and  to  these  its  industry  and  its  expenditures 
as  a  newspaper,  however  remarkable,  have  been  subsidi- 
ary. 

An  invaluable  service  which  Mr.  Bennett  has  rendered 
to  the  press  has  been  to  emancipate  it  from   the  domina- 
tion of  sects,  parties,  cliques,  and  of  what  is  called  soci- 
ety.    Before  him  a  really  independent  newspaper    was 
unknown,  and  now  there  is  a  number  of  them,  and   they 
are  increasing.     Mr:  Bennett's  mental  independence  and 
moral  courage  were  alike  absolute  and  uncompromising. 
There  was  nothing  which  he  so  much  hated  as  the  idea 
of  being  owned,   managed,  or  dictated  to  by  anybody. 
Before  everything  else  it  was  his  rule,  his  policy,  his  re- 
ligion, to  follow  the  conclusions  and  promptings  of  his  own 
mind  ;  to  do  and  to  say  what  he  himself  thought  proper. 
He  revolted  at  every  scheme  to  shape  and  iufluence  his  ac- 
tion.    Flattery,  however  cunningly  administered,  he  de- 
spised ;  and  those  who  imagined  they  could  use  him  for 
their  own  purposes  were  sure  to  be  convinced  of  their 
mistake  in  a  way  as  surprising  to  them  as  it  was  diverting 
to  the  public.     This  fidelity  to  his  own  ideas  and  his  own 
ends  was  not  qualified  by  any  necessity  for  much  social 
intercourse,  or  for  cooperation  with  other  men,  or  by  anv 
regard  for  conventional  assumptions.     The  greatest  mng- 
nate  was  no  more  to  him  than  any  common  man,  and    he 
castigated  the  one  just  as  readily  as  the  other.     Accord- 
ingly he  had  few  friends,  and  of  those,  still  fewer  were  in- 
tellectually his  equals.     Even  in  his  early  life,  before   he 
had  begun  the  Herald,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  cared 
much  for  companionship  ;  and  yet  he  was  never  misan- 
thropic.    His  manners  were  courtly  and  elegant,  without 
pretention  and  without  affectation,  and  no  man  could  be 
more  charming  to  those  admitted  to  his  society.     He  was 
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always  liked  by  his  employes  and  assistants,  but  he 
never  sought  for  advice,  and  those  who  pressed  their  coun- 
sels upon  him  never  -;tin«-<|  much  from  their  efforts. 

Of  all  Mr.  Bennett's  qualities,  that  which  was  most  uni- 
versally appreciated  was  his  wit.  This  was  peculiar  and 
incessant.  Though  unlike  the  wit  of  any  other  man, 
everybody  understood  it.  It  was  never  labored  or  far- 
fetched, and  its  jollity  and  apparent  good  nature,  even 
when  employed  in  the  destruction  of  an  adversary,  made 
it  delightful.  For  years  this  wit  constituted  one  of  the 
principal  attractions  of  the  Herald,  and  when  everything 
else  failed,  it  could  always  be  relied  upon.  Mr.  Bennett's 
moral  courage  was  also  equal  to  every  test  The  Herald 
was  never  afraid,  and  never  cowed  before  the  most  for- 
midable adversary. 

Mr.  Bennett's  mind  was  intuitive  rather  than  logical, 
but  it  was  so  shrewd,  so  suggestive,  and  so  fruitful  of  ideas, 
that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  a  man  of  genius. 
His  culture  was  that  of  experience,  observation  and  re- 
flection rather  than  of  much  study  or  reading.  He  was 
not  learned,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word,  but  he  pos- 
sessed an  extraordinary  stock  of  general  and  often  of 
recondite  information.  He  had  a  strong  tendency  to  para- 
dox, and  his  delight  in  whimsical  views  of  menand  things 
make  his  conversation  as  entertaining  as  his  writings.  He 
was  essentially  skeptical.  He  knew  men  by  instinct,  and 
saw  through  their  motives  at  a  glance,  especially  the  bad 
ones  ;  and  he  was  rarely  taken  in  by  an  impostor.  Cred- 
ulity he  despised ;  the  merely  commonplace  was  nauseous 
to  him  ;  a  sham  excited  his  scorn  ;  fools  were  his  play- 
things; and  solemn,  respectable  humbugs  he  loved  to 
pounce  upon  and  tear  to  pieces.  And  so  he  lived  his 
life  and  fought  his  battle,  misunderstood,  feared,  assailed, 
hated,  and  courted  as  few  men  have  ever  been ;  and  yet 
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through  the  whole  of  it  walking  in  his  own  path  and  act- 
ing according  to  his  own  uninfluenced  will  and  opinions 
as  few  have  ever  been  able  to  do. 

It  is  easy  now  to  say  that  Mr.  Bennett  would  have  been 
a  greater  or  a  better  man  if  he  had  possessed  a  more  con- 
fiding heart  and  more  delicate  moral  sensibilities  ;  if  his 
mind  had  been  believing  rather  than  skeptical;  and  if  he 
had  been  the  follower  of  a  party  or  a  creed  rather  than  their 
gay  and  laughing  critic,  using  parties  and  creeds  for  his  own 
pleasure,  even  when  he  seemed  to  favor  or  to  serve  them. 
But  those  who  dwell  upon  these  defects  should  remember 
that  in  his  domestic  relations  he  was  most  affectionate  and 
generous ;  and  that  in  his  relations  to  others  he  was  al- 
ways honest  and  truthful,  never  defrauding  or  deceiving 
any  one.  And  who  can  affirm  that  if  he  had  been  consti- 
tuted otherwise  than  he  was,  he  would  have  suited  his  day 
and  generation  so  well  as  he  ha,s  done,  or  that  he  could 
have  played  so  large  or  so  useful  a  part  upon  the  stage  of 
the  world. 

Mr  I.  B.  Chamberlain,  of  the  World,  ranks  Mr.  Ben- 
nett as  first  among  that  class  of  American  journalists  who 
seek  to  float  on  the  current  instead  of  directing  its  course, 
as  Mr.  Greeley  was  first  among  those  who  have  made 
newspapers  great  controlling  organs  of  opinion. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  in  reviewing  Hudson's  "  History  of 
Journalism,"  remarks  :  "  We  call  the  New  York  Herald 
a  very  bad  paper,"  said  Horace  Grreeley,  before  the  Eng- 
lish Parliamentary  Committee  in  1851 — and  he  spoke  the 
sentiment  of  the  better  portion  of  his  countrymen  then 
and  for  years  afterward.  Theodore  Parker,  in  1859,  al- 
luded pungently  to  "  those  two  '  escape  pipes  of  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  wickedness,'  the  New  York  Herald  and 
Observer"  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  civil  war  began 
that  Mr.  Hudson's  newspaper  fairly  rose  to  respectability. 
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"  No  good  cause  was  without  its  support,"  says  Mr.  Hud- 
son, with  a  natural  enthusiasm  for  his  own  newspaper 
which  does  credit  to  his  heart,  "  no  bad  cause  was  with- 
out its  denunciation."  But  it  seldom  supported  the  good 
cause  until  it  no  longer  needed  support,  and  it  abstained 
from  denouncing  a  great  many  bad  causes  till  the  ma- 
jority of  its  readers  knew  from  other  information  how 
bad  they  were.  Since  1861  this  has  been  changing,  but 
it  is  not  unkind  to  say  that  neither  the  character  nor  the 
reputation  of  the  Herald  lost  much  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Bennett.  He  was  a  man  of  prodigious  power  in  his 
way,  and  Mr.  Hudson  does  well  to  recall  the  better  fea- 
tures of  his  career ;  but  the  blemish  on  his  book  is  his 
amiable  inability  to  deal  out  exact  justice  to  his  former 
chief — "  the  Napoleon  of  the  American  press,"  as  he  is 
styled. 

The  editor  of  the  Nation  remarks  "  That  Mr.  Bennett 
did  journalism  a  great  service,  every  one  must  admit 
That  he  did  not  render  it  this  service  without  at  the  same 
time  doing  it  great  injury,  and  that  the  stage  in  which 
he  left  it  is  not  to  be  forsaken  and  left  behind,  no  one,  we 
suppose,  can  rightly  deny.  Indeed,  Mr.  Bennett  lived  to 
see — or  lived  so  long  that  he  had  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing— that  the  Herald  order  of  journalism  is  already  in 
great  part  superseded.  If  to  buy  the  news  and  sell  it 
were  all  of  journalism,  the  Herald  would  not  now  be  held 
in  contempt  by  all  men — and  they  are  an  increasing  num- 
ber— who  believe  that  the  true  province  of  a  great  jour- 
nal is  to  buy  and  sell,  not  news  alone,  but  news  accompa- 
nied by  such  comments  as  shall  help  the  general  public 
to  understand  the  intelligence  each  morning  spread  be- 
fore it,  and  shall  be  of  a  character  to  assist  "  right  reason 
and  the  will  of  God  to  prevail.'  'The  Herald's  method 
in  journalism,'  says  one  of  our  generalizes,  c  is  to  lay 
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before  the  people  all  that  happens  ;  this  is  God's  teach- 
ing.' God,  however,  is  not  his  own  interpreter,  and  the 
best  journalist  is  not  he  who  dumps  most  facts  before  his 
public,  nor  yet  he  who  by  his  comments  aims  to  acquire 
to  himself  power  and  influence  in  politics  or  in  the  gold 
market,  .but  he  who,  exercising  power  in  virtue  of  intel- 
ligence and  right  feeling,  uses  it  to  advance  the  general 
good  with  no  thought  of  his  own  aggrandizement,  or  even 
of  his  journal's,  and  with  much  thought  for  the  public. 
The  lesson  of  Mr.  Bennett's  career,  laborious  and  success- 
ful as  it  was,  is  not  in  the  most  important  respects  a  good 
one.  In  his  domestic  life,  and  in  his  relations  with  his  co- 
workers  on  the  paper  which  he  idolized,  he  wasgreatly  liked 
— even  loved.  We  have  known  many  instances  of  bis  great 
and  thoughtful  kindness  to  those  who  served  him.  But  he 
has  left  behind  him  a  bad  example  as  well  as  a  good  one, 
and  to-day  men  who  can  imitate  his  scurrility  and  au- 
dacity and  shamelessness,  but  not  his  acuteness,  his  gen- 
erosity, his  enterprise,  his  genius  for  finding  out  not  only 
the  bad  and  mean  things,  but  also  the  good  things,  about 
which  the  people  wanted  to  know  immediately,  are  doing 
much  to  make  our  profession  a  disgraceful  one,  and  to 
give  us  an  impish  press  as  he  gave  us  the  Satanic." 

The  following  is  part  of  an  editorial  estimate  of  Mr. 
Bennett's  career,  taken  from  the  Tribune  of  June  6, 
1872,  the  second  morning  after  his  death  : 

"  Mr.  Bennett  will  not  be  judged  in  future  by  what  he 
was,  but  by  what  he  accomplished.  The  passions,  the 
hates,  the  controversies  of  the  past,  will  all  fade  away 
from  memory  in  another  generation.  But  the  Herald  will 
remain  the  permanent  and  visible  proof  of  what  there 
was  in  the  heart  and  the  intellect  of  its  founder. 

"  Viewing  his  life  from  this  point  of  view,  it  was  com- 
pletely successful.  He  had  no  other  aim  than  to  make 
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a  great  and  lucrative  newspaper.  In  his  days  of  poverty 
ami  privation,  he  boasted  with  gay  defiance  that,  in  spite 
of  all  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  he  would  one  day  make 
the  Herald  produce  $30,000  annually.  He  probably 
thought  this  prophecy  exaggerated,  but  he  lived  to  see  it 
dwindled  into  absurdity  by  its  tenfold  accomplishment 
He  attained  this  great  result  by  no  trick,  no  luck,  no  ac- 
cident. There  was  never  seen  a  more  logical  and  neces- 
sary issue  of  a  given  course  of  action.  He  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  capacity.  He  has  written  so  little  of  late 
years  that  elderly  people  have  forgotten  and  young  peo- 
ple never  have  known  that  no  journalist  in  the  country 
excelled  him  in  the  power  of  commenting  upon  current 
events  in  the  way  most  acceptable  to  a  large  majority  of 
read  era.  He  had  a  good  temper  and  a  geniality  which 
were  purely  professional,  having  no  relation  whatever  to 
his  toilsome  and  sombre  life.  At  a  time  when  drunken- 
ness was  the  rule  among  people  of  his  craft,  he  was  as 
frugal  and  abstemious  as  an  Arab.  An  iron  constitution 
enabled  him  to  do  the  work  of  three  ordinary  men,  with- 
out either  fever  or  fatigue.  To  these  qualifications  was 
added  a  gift  which  is  common  enough  now,  but  which  at 
the  time  when  he  began  his  career  was  so  rare  that  it  par- 
took of  the  exceptional  quality  of  genius.  He  under- 
stood the  value  of  news.  He  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
the  inventor  of  journalism  in  its  latest  and  highest  de- 
velopment as  a  means  of  disseminating  all  accessible 
contemporaneous  intelligence.  He  was  the  first  journal- 
ist who  went  to  meet  the  news  half-way.  This  was  the 
sole  secret  of  his  success.  All  the  sensations,  scandals, 
and  fierce  wranglings  of  his  earlier  years  did  very  little 
to  advance  or  retard  the  march  of  his  great  newspaper. 
When  he  began  that  long  and  desperate  battle  with  a 
hostile  fate  in  the  dark  Wall  Street  cellar,  the  victory  was 
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assured  to  him  beforehand  by  his  inexhaustible  energy 
and  his  infallible  journalistic  instinct. 

"By  adhering  to  certain  true  principles  of  journalism, 
he  made  the  greatest  material,  that  is  to  say,  pecuniary 
success,  in  that  profession,  which  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
This  is  perhaps  as  much  in  the  way  of  example  as  the 
world  has  any  right  to  expect  from  any  one  man. 
Beyond  this,  it  certainly  receives  nothing  more  than 
warning  from  the  founder  of  the  Herald.  He  attempted 
no  more  than  the  establishment  of  a  newspaper.  Others 
have  followed  him  in  the  same  path  with  equal  success, 
and  now  the  only  journalism  which  looks  to  the  future 
for  a  constantly  widening  sphere  of  power  and  influence 
is  that  which  aims  not  only  to  gather  and  edit  each  day 
the  whole  world's  history  for  the  preceding  day,  but,  so 
far  as  possible,  in  addition,  to  lead  and  train  the  honest 
thought  of  the  world.  This  is  an  immense  plan,  impossi- 
ble to  be  accomplished  perfectly  by  the  present  resources 
of  any  journal.  Even  to  approach  its  fulfillment  will 
require  all  the  energy,  all  the  sagacity,  all  the  varied 
ability,  all  the  personal  probity  of  the  great  journalist 
who  died  on  Saturday,  together  with  a  public  conscience, 
a  personal  earnestness,  a  freedom  from  private  ends,  and  a 
respect  for  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  which  he  con- 
sidered outside  of  the  sphere  of  journalism." 
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THE  present  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Herald  inherits 
the  opinions  of  his  father,  and  follows  the  traditions  of 
the  paper,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  annexed  expressions 
of  his  views  on  journalistic  topics,  as  contained  in  late 
articles  in  the  Herald: 

THE  GREATNESS  OF  JOURNALISM. — Commenting  on 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Greeley  by  the  Cincinnati  conven- 
tion, the  Herald  said  :  We  see  in  this  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  regard  the  journalist  as  a  master. 
The  profession  which  once  was  despised  now  wins  respect 
from  our  people,  has  open  to  it  the  highest  prizes  of  citizen- 
ship. We  see  due  honor  and  propriety  in  this,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  must  dissuade  all  journalists  from  treading 
the  thorny  and  perplexing  path  by  which  Horace  Greeley 
has  reached  a  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  The  time 
will  come,  and  we  think  swiftly,  when  an  editor  will  see 
no  ambition  higher  than  the  fulfillment  of  his  duty  as  a 
journalist 


MORALS  OF  JOURNALISTS. — Without  discipline  and  a 
certain  degree  of  decision  and  firmness,  no  respectably 
established  newspaper  can  run  long  without  corruption 
creeping  in  somewhere,  and  the  whole  machinery  finally 
becoming  rickety  and  out  of  order.  Indeed,  we  are  not 
sure  but  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  proprietors  of 
all  leading  papers  to  unite  in  a  league  to  refuse  employ- 
ment to  persons  accused,  upon  well  established  grounds, 
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of  bribery  and  other  serious  malpractices  while  in  the 
discharge  of  confidential  and  responsible  duties  in  news- 
paper establishments.  It  is  very  true  that  newspaper 
writers  in  this  day  are  exposed  to  more  temptations 
than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  earlier  knights  of  the 
quill.  There  are  the  stock-jobbing  tempter  and  the  gold 
operating  tempter,  and  the  cotton  speculating  tempter  of 
Wall  Street,  the  breadstuffs  and  provisions  tempter  of 
the  Produce  Exchange,  the  railroad  grant  tempter,  the 
old  fossil  claims  tempter,  the  job  contract  tempter,  the 
patent  street  pavement  tempter,  the  street  railroad 
tempter,  but,  above  all,  the  tempter  par  excellence — the 
very  Beelzebub  of  bribe  offerers — the  unscrupulous  politi- 
cian, who  with  plethoric  wealth  at  command,  tempts  some 
poor  newspaper  subordinate  from  the  strict  paths  of  rec- 
titude. There  are  some  people,  however,  who  make  no 
disguise  of  their  weakness  in  the  matter  of  bribery  and 
openly  boast  of  the  achievements  in  that  line  ;  but  these 
are  of  the  seedy,  irresponsible,  Bohemian  class,  who  arc 
obliged  to  live  by  their  wits  so  long  as  that  feeble  capital 
lasts. 

Now,  while  it  is  mortifying  to  be  compelled  to  read 
these  charges  of  bribery  arid  corruption  bandied  between 
our  cotemporaries,  we  want  to  ask  what  does  the  great 
public  care  about  them  ?  What  does  a  great  reading 
community  like  New  York  care  whether  this  man  of  the 
Sun  has  taken  five  thousand  dollars  from  a  tempter  like 
Boss  Tweed,  or  that  man  of  the  Tribune  has  taken  one 
thousand  dollars  for  some  twaddle  or  another,  or  the  other 
man  of  the  Standard  has  become  the  victim  of  misplaced 
confidence  which  others  reposed  in  him — what  does  the 
reading  public  of  New  York,  we  repeat,  care  about  all 
these  abusive  charges,  these  criminations  and  recrimina- 
tions which  now  disgrace  the  columns  of  city  papers? 
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We  warrant  that,  after  the  first  titillating  sensation  arising 
from  the  fun  of  the  fight  is  over,  the  people  as  a  mass 
feel  humiliated  at  witnessing  these  demoralizing  news- 
paper quarrels. 


DAILY  JOURNALISM  NOT  A  SCIENCE. — We  believe  that 
it  is  impossible  to  reduce  daily  journalism  to  a  science. 
Journalism,  properly  understood  and  wisely  developed, 
is  the  reflection  of  events  which  are  created  almost  hour 
by  hour  of  thoughts  and  opinions  that  change  and  take 
shape  in  the  mould  of  these  events.  Based  upon  the 
shifting  sands  of  perpetual  change ;  following  rather  than 
leading  the  philosophy  of  daily  life  as  we  hear  and  read 
of  it  in  all  quarters  of  the  Earth,  journalism  must  catch 
the  current  as  it  passes.  It  must  be  instantaneous,  quick 
almost  as  the  electric  flash  itself.  The  capacity  to  accom- 
plish this  may  be  skill,  method,  enterprise,  discipline, 
genius,  if  you  will,  but  it  does  not  belong  to  the  sober 
ranks  of  science.  The  secret  of  power  in  journalism, 
after  all,  lies  most  in  the  impersonality  of  the  journalist. 
If  the  managers  of  newspapers  would  only  stifle  the 
ambition  to  unite  their  individuality  with  their  pro- 
fessional successes,  whatever  they  may  be,  they  would  be 
pursuing  their  grand  mission  clothed  with  a  tenfold  in- 
fluence. Egotism  has  so  taken  hold  of  our  editorial  sys- 
tem in  this  country  that  the  majesty  of  the  press  is  often 
reduced  to  the  infinitessimal  proportions  of  the  writer, 
which  is  a  great  pity,  because  the  newspaper  press  is  a 
mighty  engine,  working  with  a  mystical  and  sometimes 
Latent  force  through  all  the  channels  of  civilization. 
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IMPERSONALITY  OF  THE  PRESS. — Whatever  may  be 
said  to  the  contrary,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  the  old 
system  of  considering  the  editor  of  a  paper  the  embodi- 
ment of  its  opinions  and  suggestions,  is  giving  way  to 
a  grander  and  more  comprehensive  idea,  the  offspring 
of  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age.  Now  the  news- 
paper press  brings  to  its  aid  those  tremendous  powers, 
steam  and  electricity — the  godfathers  of  our  gigantic 
lines  of  telegraph,  railroads,  ocean  steamships  and  other 
press  auxiliaries,  that  were  not  dreamed  of  in  the  early 
days  of  American  journalism.  Hence  it  is  natural  that  a 
great  newspaper  should  drop  its  individuality  of  former 
periods  and  become  what  the  character  of  the  times 
demands — the  great  oracle  of  popular  sentiment  and  the 
untiring  vehicle  of  universal  intelligence. 


JOURNALISM  OF  THE  FUTURE. — From  these  suggestions 
the  whole  broad  field  of  American  journalism  rises  before 
us,  past  and  present,  and  with  its  probabilities  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  future.  In  this  general  view  of  the  subject 
we  may  say  that  Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  of  the  Washington 
Globe,  represented  an  epoch  of  American  journalism 
which  is  among  the  things  of  the  past ;  that  Mr.  Greeley, 
in  the  Tribune,  represented  an  epoch  that  is  rapidly  pass- 
ing away,  and  that  the  new  journalistic  era  that  is  now 
dawning  upon  us  will  mark  still  another  advance  with 
the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age.  The  journalism  repre- 
f's£h"feed  by  the  old  Washington  Globe,- \\\Q  Albany  Argus, 
farM  (jlstg'l&te&^nd  Enquirer,  was  that  of  kitchen  cabinets, 
a'ndf  Jtt/tftlasS  '-The  Globe,  from  Washington, 
i$oHfe^  press  of  the 

country,  while  the  Albany  Argus  and  Kichmond  Enquirer 
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each  regulated  the  party  of  its  section,  the  one  in  the 
North,  the  other  iti  the  South.  The  Globe,  however,  was 
but  the  organ  of  the  kitchen  cabinet,  and  the  Argus  and 
Kit<]uirer  were  the  mere  mouthpieces  of  a  controlling 
regency  or  junta.  This  was  the  dominating  American 
journalism  of  the  political  period  represented  by  Jackson 
and  Van  Buren.  The  independent  press  came  next  upon 
the  stage,  in  the  modest  but  popular  form  of  a  penny 
paper  or*  two,  in  most  of  our  great  cities,  and  from  the 
pressure  of  these  enterprising  newspapers  those  previously 
omnipotent  central  party  organs  were  driven  from  the 
field  or  stripped  of  their  influence  over  public  opinion. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  personal  journalism  under  this  new 
dispensation,  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  for  example,  was 
more  broadly  developed  than  under  the  old  party 
dominion  of  Blair,  Ritchie,  and  Croswell.  The  Tribune 
became  the  organ  of  Mr.  Greeley.  He  was  the  Tribune 
and  the  Tribune  was  Greeley.  He  possessed  those  strong 
intellectual  qualities,  that  marked  individuality  of  char- 
acter, those  distinguishing  and  popular  eccentricities 
which  made  the  Tribune,  and  winch,  whatever  the  modi- 
fications, are  indispensible  to  the  success  of  a  personal 
journal.  To  similar  causes  are  due  the  success  of  the 
Herald.  Indeed,  such  has  been  the  partiality  of  the 
American  people  for  those  exceptional  intellects  capable 
of  impressing  themselves  upon  the  public  mind  in  every- 
thing they  discuss,  that  Parson  Brownlow,  at  the  head 
of  a  small  weekly  newspaper  in  the  mountains  of  Ten- 
nessee, brought  it  into  general  notice  and  won  for  it  an 
unexpected  success.  Nor  is  this  a  new  thing,  nor  is  it 
limited  to  this  country ;  for  in  England,  Cobbett,  in  his 
day,  and  in  France  under  the  late  Empire,  Rochefort  was 
a  marked  success  in  personal  journalism.  From  similar 
striking  individualities  Dickens,  so  successful  as  a  novelist, 
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would  doubtless  have  been  equally  successful  as  the  writer 
of  the  distinguishing  editorials  of  a  newspaper.  But  with 
the  extension  of  the  facilities  of  the  telegraph  our  metro- 
politan newspapers  are  inevitably  tending  to  that  imper- 
sonal journalism  which  is  most  fully  represented  by  the 
London  Times.  The  news  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  which  is  now  gathered  for  a  daily  metropolitan 
paper,  embraces  so  many  subjects  for  editorial  discussion 
that  a  number  of  competent  writers  are  required  to  cover 
it.  Hence  the  disappearance,  more  and  more,  of  that 
marked  individuality,  even  of  the  Tribune,  of  late  years. 
With  the  death  of  Mr.  Greeley  that  journal  must  neces- 
sarily be  reorganized  upon  the rulejof  impersonal  journalism. 
And  we  speak  from  the  results  of  experience  in  giving  it  as 
our  opinion  that  this  is  the  true  system  for  a  great  daily 
journal,  and  the  road  to  the  highest  success  for  "  the  age 
we  live  in,"  with  its  enlarged  and  still  widening  tele- 
graphic facilities.  The  Herald,  the  Tribune,  and  the  Times, 
with  the  loss  to  each  of  its  founder  and  builder,  have  lost 
all  their  character  as  personal  journals ;  but  they  are 
each  established  on  that  solid  foundation  of  success 
which  invites  them  to  this  new  departure  of  impersonal 
and  independent  journalism,  so  distinctly  outlined  by  Mr. 
Greeley  on  his  return,  from  that  "  other  line  of  business  " 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Tribune.  There  is  enough,  too,  in 
the  example,  the  system,  and  the  policy  of  the  founders 
of  each  of  these  journals  to  guide  their  successors  in 
office,  independently  of  that  personal  journalism  which 
has  at  length  for  us  been  overreached  by  the  telegraph. 


THE  following  account  of  the  inauguration  of  Mr. 
Bennett's  most  brilliant  enterprise,  the  Stan^-Living- 
stone  expedition,  is  so  characteristic  of  its  author  as  to 
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deserve  recording.  It  was  given  by  Mr.  Stanley  in  a 
short  speech  at  the  banquet  at  Paris  in  his  honor :  Before 
referring  to  my  humble  self,  I  will  speak  to  you  of  meet- 
ing with  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Jr.,  who  telegraphed  to 
me  to  come  to  Paris  from  Madrid  to  receive  some  very 
important  instructions.  I  arrived  by  the  express  train 
and  called  immediately  on  Mr.  Bennett,  whom  I  had  to 
knock  up ;  he  rose,  and  my  name  found  me  a  ready  wel- 
come. Asking  me  to  be  seated  Mr.  Bennett  informed  me 
that  he  had  matters  of  serious  importance  to  communicate, 
and  whenever  he  spoke  thus  it  was  always  preparatory  to 
something  really  worthy  of  attention.  He  began  by  say- 
ing it  was  his  wish  for  me  to  find  Dr.  Livingstone.  I 
really  thought  he  was  joking,  and  to  find  out  if  he  was 
in  earnest  spoke  of  the  expense  likely  to  be  incurred  in 
sending  me  to  Central  Africa  in  search  of  Livingstone. 
"  How  much  do  you  think  it  will  cost,"  he  asked.  "  Pro- 
bably two  thousand  pounds,"  I  replied.  Bennett  then 
said,  u  As  I  want  to  find  Livingstone  you  can  draw  a 
thousand  pounds;  two,  three,  four,  five  if  requisite,  but 
only  find  Livingstone  ;  get  what  news  you  can  from  him  ; 
perhaps  the  old  man  is  in  want,  then  relieve  him;  per- 
haps he  will  require  your  aid,  give  it  him,  and  don't  fail 
to  let  us  know  if  Livingstone  lives."  Who  could  with- 
stand such  generous  reasoning  as  this  ?  I  said,  as  many 
of  you  would  have  said,  "1  will  find  him  if  human  nature 
permits  me  to  do  so  ;  if  not  I  can  but  die."  On  parting 
he  said,  "  I  wish  you  good  evening;  God  be  with  you." 
"He  will,"  I  said,  "  on  such  an  errand;  good  night" 
That  very  evening  I  left. 


In  response  to  an  invitation  to  attend  a  press  conven- 
tion of  the  Ohio  Editorial  Convention,  early  in  1872,   the 
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Herald  laid  aside  its  impersonality  so  far  as  to  say  :  "  We 
must  confess  that  we  do  not  like  the  personal  publicity 
which  some  members  of  the  press  on  occasions  like  this 
and  at  other  times  are  prone  to  encourage.  It  is  danger- 
ous, and  demoralizing  to  the  profession.  The  journalist 
should  belike  a  sensible  actor,  who,  when  he  is  off  the 
stage,  discards  stage  dodges ;  in  other  words,  he  should 
resemble  discreet  business  men,  who  "  sink  the  shop " 
when  they  are  out  of  it.  In  short  he  should  be  imper- 
sonal. He  has  a  responsibility  to  bear  before  the  public 
which  should  impel  him  to  do  his  office  work  in  the 
sanctum,  and  when  he  is  abroad  he  should  be  as  modest 
and  quiet  as  possible,  making  no  pretensions  to  superiori- 
ty in  any  respect  over  any  other  class  of  men." 

After  commenting  severely  on  the  arrangement  for 
supplying  visitors  to  the  convention  with  free  passes,  it 
continued :  "  It  is  the  mission  of  the  newspaper  press, 
aided  by  that  mighty  lever,  Public  Opinion,  to  move  po- 
litical worlds,  make  and  unmake  statesmen,  cause 
crowns  and  dynasties  to  tremble,  reveal  and  lay  bare  cor- 
ruption in  high  places,  inspire  enthusiasm  in  religious 
communities  ;  that  it  is  becoming  more  potential  in  all 
that  works  the  moral,  social,  political,  religious — indeed 
all  practical  improvements  of  mankind — than  any  other 
agents  under  the  sun  ?  There  are  newspapers  in  exist- 
ence that  do  as  important  a  business,  and  with  as  much 
promptness  and  regularity,  as  many  of  the  first  banking 
and  commercial  houses  in  the  world.  Their  credit  and 
standing  are  as  good  at  home  and  abroad  as  those  of  any 
of  the  famous  banking  and  merchant  princes  we  hear  so 
much  about,  while  personally  they  are  more  independent 
in  conducting  their  business  affairs. 

"Becoming  thus  so  powerful  an  engine  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  mankind  and  in  influencing  the  human  mind, 
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is  it  not  humiliating  to  see  decent  newspaper  men  stoop- 
ing to  baiter  away  their  independence  by  accepting  a 
ki  doadhead  "  ticket  for  any  purpose  whatever?  For  our- 
selves we  desire  to  have  it  distinctly  understood  that  we 
do  not  thank  railroad  or  steamboat  companies,  or  hotel 
keepers,  or  theatrical  managers  for  "  deadheading  "  any 
person  representing  himself  to  be  an  'employe'  of  the 
Herald.  All  our  attache's  are  gentlemen,  who,  when  on 
office  business,  are  prepared  to  pay  their  way  ;  all  others 
may  be  set  down  as  imposters." 


GEORGE  P.  ROWELL. 


NONE  of  the  preceeding  statements  in  this  volume 
consider,  except  indirectly,  the  business  side  of  journal- 
ism, and,  therefore,  it  has  seemed  fitting  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  certain  features  of  newspaper  publishing  by  an 
acknowledged  authority  on  such  matters.  While  part 
of  his  remarks  are  intended  specially  to  interest  the  ad- 
vertising class,  yet  they  also  treat  of  the  principles  which 
effect  most,  if  not  all  publishers  : 

The  usual  methods  of  attracting  business  are  well 
known,  and  are  to  a  certain  extent  effective.  Every 
dealer  has  a  sign  to  show  his  name  and  trade.  A  hand- 
some display  of  goods  attracts  casual  observers.  Better 
than  these  are  the  commendatory  words  of  customers  who 
are  pleased  with  their  transactions.  A  word  in  favor  of 
a  business  house  is  often  worth  much.  If  one  person's 
good  words  are  worth  something,  the  commendation  of 
ten  will  be  worth  ten  times  as  much,  and  of  an  hundred, 
an  hundred  times  as  much.  Life  is  short,  and  it  is  every 
man's  ambition  to  make  a  fortune.  Everything  is  sought 
which  will  tend  to  hasten  the  happy  time  when  that  for- 
tune can  be  counted  as  made.  The  way  is :  to  be  pre- 
pared to  serve  the  public,  and  then  let  the  public  know 
what  you  can  do  so  that  they  may  hasten  to  become  cus- 
tomers. Every  man,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  prefers 
to  trade  where  he  has  formerly  traded.  The  shrewd 
business  man  is  therefore  anxious  to  secure  the  first  pos- 
sible order  from  every  man  who  has  an  order  to  give. 
The  earlier  the  first  order  is  secured  the  better  pros- 
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pect  there  is  of  making  a  regular  customer  at  an  early 
day. 

A  man  intending  to  do  business,  having  prepared  him- 
self to  suit  customers,  must  next  let  every  possible  or 
probable  customer  know  that  he  is  so  prepared.  How  to 
do  this  becomes  the  question.  In  a  very  small  place  he 
may  tell  all  the  people  what  he  can  do.  In  a  large  vil- 
lage a  printed  handbill,  poster  or  circular,  properly  dis- 
tributed, will  be  efficacious,  but  whoever  is  in  a  place 
large  enough  to  support  a  newspaper,  will  find  that  the 
cheapest  medium  through  which  to  address  the  public. 

The  local  newspaper  is  taken  by  the  best  people  in 
every  locality.  It  is  the  only  advertising  medium  that  is 
bought  and  paid  for  by  the  persons  whose  attention  the 
advertiser  is  desirous  of  attracting.  The  attention  of  the 
subscriber  to  a  regular  newspaper  is  invited  to  an  an- 
nouncement in  it  without  any  officious  solicitation,  almost 
without  his  knowing  it.  Every  man  is  conscious  that  he 
thinks  much  more  of  the  paper  for  which  he  pays  than  of 
any  occasional  copy  of  a  gratuitous  sheet  or  circular  which 
is  thrust  in  at  his  door.  An  advertisement  in  his  own 
paper  attracts  his  attention  and  secures  (to  some  extent) 
his  confidence,  while  the  same  notice  under  other  circum- 
stances would  pass  unheeded.  The  great  point,  the  strong 
reason  why  the  newspaper  is  the  best  advertising  me- 
dium, is  because  it  is  paid  for  by  the  recipient  The  sub- 
scriber pays  the  actual  cost  of  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion. The  publisher  can  therefore  give  publicity  to  an 
advertisement  at  a  much  lower  price  per  hurdred  or  per 
thousand  than  could  be  afforded  under  other  circumstances. 
Nothing  can  compete  successfully  with  the  newspaper  as 
a  general  advertising  medium. 

A  clothing  store  may  be  advertised  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  from  which  visitors  come  to  the  town  where 
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the  store  is  located,  the  same  rule  will  apply  to  trunk  or 
harness  makers,  jewelers,  or  dealers  in  any  article  in  which 
reputation  has  anything  to  do  with  price,  and  which  may 
be  sent  to  a  distance  at  a  comparatively  small  cost.  A 
dealer  in  such  goods,  located  in  New  York,  may  adver- 
tise in  papers  circulating  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  If 
located  in  Boston  he  must  confine  his  cards  mainly  to 
newspapers  having  a  circulation  in  New  England  (exclud- 
ing Connecticut,  whose  trade  goes  to  New  York)  and  in 
the  "West.  If  in  Chicago  or  St.  Louis,  he  must  try  the 
West  and  Northwest.  San  Francisco  merchants  may  use 
the  press  of  the  entire  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  plain  enough 
that  the  attraction  must  be  very  strong  indeed,  that  will 
carry  New  Jersey  trade  to  Chicago,  or  Kentucky  and  In- 
diana trade  to  San  Francisco. 

A  trade  in  those  articles  which  require  to  be  personally 
inspected  by  the  purchaser,  can  only  be  built  up,  profitably, 
in  the  regions  from  which  the  people  are  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  locality  of  the  advertiser. 

Money  can  only  be  procured  at  reasonable  rates  where 
it  is  more  abundant  than  is  needed  for  home  use.  It  will 
be  observed  that  railroad  bonds  are  not  advertised  by 
shrewd  operators,  to  any  great  extent  west  of  Illinois,  or 
in  any  of  the  Southern  States.  In  New  England,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  is  most  of  the 
unemployed  capital,  and  these  are  the  fields  in  which  to 
advertise.  Cheap  lands  and  colonization  schemes  are 
advertised  in  the  older  and  more  thickly  settled  States. 
Anything  which  seeks  money  for  investment  must  appeal 
where  the  money  is  to  be  had. 

Schools  require  but  few  customers,  and  these  may  be 
drawn  from  any  section  of  country :  only  the  children 
of  the  rich  and  cultivated  are  sent  away  to  school.  A 
school  should  be  advertised  in  papers  of  large  circulation, 
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among  people  well-to-do  and  intelligent.  Daily  papers, 
the  religious  press,  the  magazines,  weeklies  of  the  lar-t- 
dailies,  the  literary,  the  high-toned  arid  high-priced 
journals,  and  (possibly  of  more  value  than  any  others, 
compared  to  the  cost,)  local  journals  issued  in  neigh- 
borhoods from  which  the  school  now  has  or  formerly 
had  pupils  ;  there  is  no  place  where  it  will  pay  so  well  to 
advertise  a  school,  or  in  fact  anything  else,  as  in  the  place 
where  it  is  already  favorably  known.  Advertise  before 
each  term  from  one  to  three  months. 

To  advertise  books,  newspapers,  etc.,  use  first  the 
standard  papers — dailies,  weeklies  of  dailies,  magazines, 
literary  papers.  As  a  rule,  book  advertisements  should 
receive  no  more  than  from  one  to  six  insertions.  The 
more  solid  the  book,  the  smaller  and  more  select 
the  list  of  papers  should  be.  The  more  flashy 
the  book,  the  larger  and  more  varied  should  be  the 
list,  and  the  advertisement  may  be  inserted  for  a 
longer  period.  The  remarks  about  books  apply  equally 
well  to  newspapers.  It  has  become  customary  to  adver- 
tise newspapers  in  December  mainly  ;  sometimes  in  July, 
or  a  few  weeks  before.  All  the  leading  journals  issue 
their  announcements  at  these  periods.  It  is  a  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  efficacious  to  take  some 
other  time,  thus  securing  greater  prominence  by  avoiding 
the  flood  of  similar  announcements. 

A  large  class  of  advertisements  are  intended  for  the 
eyes  of  persons  seeking  profitable  employment  Such 
are  usually  headed  "  Agents  Wanted,"  and  are  used  by 
publishers  of  subscription  books,  dealers  in  patent  rights, 
new  machines  and  sundry  notions — are  generally  set  up 
in  small  space,  and  pay  best  in  papers  having  the  largest 
circulation,  without  much  regard  being  had  for  the 
character  of  the  circulation,  beyond  the  acknowledged 
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fact  that  country  readers  are  more  easily  induced  to  try 
a  new  thing  than  are  those  in  cities.  Advertisements  of 
this  class  pay  better  than  any  others  (except  medicine 
advertisements)  in  country  newspapers. 

Local  or  country  newspapers  are  favorite  mediums  for 
those  who  wish  to  make  sales  in  particular  localities, 
because  the  circulation  of  a  village  newspaper  is  generally 
confined  to  a  circuit  of  a  few  miles  around  the  office  of 
publication.  The  county  newspaper  is  hardly  known 
in  adjoining  counties.  In  these  mediums  the  advertiser 
makes  every  subscriber  available.  Our  meaning  can  be 
best  illustrated  by  an  example :  The  Weekly  Tribune, 
published  in  New  York  City,  will  insert  a  ten-line  adver- 
tisement ten  weeks  for  $200 ;  but  in  the  State  of  New 
York  the  Tribune  has  few  more  readers  than  the  Albany 
Weekly  Journal,  in  which  ten  lines  for  ten  weeks  will  cost 
but  $20.  In  Western  New  York,  the  Rochester  Weekly 
Union  and  Advertiser  has  as  many  readers  as  the  Albany 
Journal,  and  in  the  Rochester  paper  the  advertisement 
will  cost  but  $5  ;  while  in  Brockport,  in  Western  New 
York,  the  circulation  of  the  Republic  exceeds  that  of  all 
the  other  papers  combined,  and  will  do  the  advertising 
for  $4.  For  the  advertiser  who  only  wishes  to  sell  in 
Brockport  the  Republic  is  worth  more  than  the  Tribune — 
hence  it  will  be  seen  that  judgment  must  be  used  in  the 
selection  of  papers.  To  reach  sections  the  local  journals 
are  the  best.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  is  desired  to  appoint 
agents  for  a  certain  book.  Each  agent  is  to  control  certain 
territory,  towns  or  counties.  It  is  desirable  to  dispose  of 
the  whole  country  as  soon  as  possible.  It  would  be  best 
to  advertise  for  one  or  three  months  in  all  the  advertising 
mediums  of  large  circulations,  whether  local  or  general  in 
character.  Soon  agencies  are  made,  and  some  States  are 
sold  entire,  in  others  counties  and  towns  are  sold.  It  will 
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no  longer  do  to  advertise  in  papers  of  a  general  circula- 
tion, but  in  those  only  which  go  over  the  unsold  terri- 
tory. 

To  sell  patent  rights,  sewing  machines,  notions,  patented 
articles,  pictures,  &c.,  &c.,  use  the  country  weeklies  on  the 
a  List  System,"  and  all  the  weeklies  of  over  10,000  circula- 
tion, particularly  the  religious  and  agricultural  papers. 
Contracts  should  usually  be  made  for  one  or  three  months  ; 
generally  for  the  shorter  time.  To  sell  seeds,  plants, 
agricultural  implements,  &c.,  use  agricultural  papers,  and 
the  larger  circulating  weeklies  which  have  a  piactical 
every  day  life  character.  Such  go  mainly  into  the  country, 
and  are  read  by  the  most  substantial  classes  of  the  agri- 
cultural population.  To  reach  factory  operatives,  youth, 
the  fancy — for  sale  of  light  literature,  photographs, 
cosmetics,  beautifiers  generally — use  the  story  papers  and 
the  lighter  class  of  illustrated  weeklies.  For  horse,  sporting 
and  turf  advertisements  use  the  sporting  journals  and  the 
leading  dailies. 

It  is  a 'pretty  well  established  fact  that  a  patent  medi- 
cine, or  other  proprietary  article,  cannot  have  a  permanent 
sale  unless  meritorious.  Advertising,  we  are  often  told 
by  druggists,  will  sell  one  bottle  of  a  worthless  prepara- 
tion, but  it  will  not  sell  another  to  the  same  man. 
Although  it  is  true  enough  that  any  preparation  which 
could  be  sold  once  to  every  person  in  this  country  would 
make  the  fortune  of  the  advertiser,  yet  it  is  best  to  start 
with  a  good  thing,  something  that  wherever  best  known 
will  be  in  greatest  demand. 

On  yearly  contracts  the  country  press  offers  by  far  the 
cheapest  advertising  mediums.  On  short  time  contracts 
the  papers  of  large  circulation  give  greatly  more  service 
for  the  money.  He  who  would  become  a  successful  ad- 
vertiser must  keep  out  of  his  mind  two  ideas  which  are 
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very  prevalent.  1st.  He  must  not  think  because  a  paper 
has  a  very  small  circulation  that  it  is  of  no  value  as  an 
advertising  medium.  2d.  He  must  not  think  because  a 
paper  has  a  very  large  circulation  that  too  high  a  price 
cannot  be  demanded.  It  is  an  unfortunate  thing,  per- 
haps, but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  there  is  no  standard 
price  for  advertising.  We  have  known  a  man  to  make  a 
rule  of  offering  publishers  one-half  the  price  they  de- 
manded for  inserting  his  card,  and  he  often  paid  very  high 
prices  indeed.  Many  a  publisher  who  lias  space  to  spare 
will  not  refuse  an  offer  of  forty  dollars  for  inserting  a 
column  one  year,  although  his  published  price  is  one 
hundred. 

Of  late  the  style  of  advertising  by  reading  notices  has 
come  greatly  into  fashion.  The  most  successful  adver- 
tisers at  the  present  time  use  a  sheet  of  fifty-two  notices, 
a  new  one  for  each  week,  and  generally  four  standing 
advertisements,  which  are  to  alternate  once  in  three 
months,  or  perhaps  a  new  one  to  go  in  each  week,  so  that 
the  entire  lot  may  have  one  insertion  every  month. 
These  are  all  printed  on  one  sheet,  together  with  the  no- 
tices, with  printed  instructions,  generally  calling  for  regu- 
lar insertions  in  the  weeklies  and  alternate  days  in  dailies 
(on  the  ground  that  a  contract  for  alternate  days  will  be 
taken  for  about  half  the  price  for  every  day,  and  that  in 
all  but  the  best  seasons,  the  publisher  having  plenty  of 
room,  will  prefer  to  insert  eve'y  day  rather  than  take  the 
trouble  of  changing).  These  sheets  are  sent  to  publish- 
ers, who  are  offered  a  certain  price  to  insert  both  the  ad- 
vertisements and  notices.  Some  publishers  make  a 
practice  of  charging  for  the  standing  advertisements  ac- 
cording to  the  scale  and  putting  in  the  notices  gratis. 
Others,  for  equally  good  reasons,  charge  for  the  notices 
according  to  the  scale  rate,  and  put  the  advertisements  in 
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gratis.  Occasionally  a  publisher  wants  pay  for  both.  In 
any  case,  unless  the  original  offer  is  accepted,  the  matter 
goes  back  to  the  advertiser,  with  a  rate  named  for  either 
the  notices  or  the  advertisements  separately  and  for  both 
combined.  The  advertiser  then  accepts  the  proposal  he 
considers  most  advantageous.  So  much  discrepancy  ex- 
ists among  publishers  regarding  the  comparative  value  of 
standing  advertisements  and  local  notices  to  be  changed 
weekly,  that  every  shrewd  -advertiser  has  felt  himself 
compelled  to  provide  copy  of  both  sorts. 

Whoever  would  secure  advertising  at  a  low  price  should 
not  be  in  a  hurry.  The  best  advertisers  know  that  there 
is  not  much  difference  in  the  value  of  the  various  seasons, 
and  although  they  often  use  the  argument  to  hurry  up  a 
dilatory  contractor,  or  in  complaining  of  omissions  to  a 
publisher  who  has  been  remiss,  they  are  generally  content 
to  make  contracts  when  they  will  be  taken  lowest,  and 
never  to  seem  in  a  hurry.  The  true  rule  for  a  patent  medi- 
cine man  is  to  always  advertise  when  space  is  offered  low 
enough,  and  never  to  pay  a  high  price  when  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  by  waiting  the  same  service  can  be 
had  for  a  smaller  sum.  A  yearly  contract  runs  through 
all  seasons,  no  matter  when  it  is  begun. 

Advertisers  are  frequently  disappointed  at  the  time 
which  it  requires  to  receive  answers  to  their  advertisements. 
A  card  appearing  to-day  in  a  New  York  daily  brings  an- 
swers to-day  and  is  forgotten  in  a  week;  while  in  the 
weekly  of  that  daily  it  will  be  a  week  before  the  paper 
comes  out,  from  one  to  ten  days  may  elapse  before  the 
paper  reaches  the  subscriber,  and  as  many  more  days  go 
by  before  the  reply  to  the  advertisement  can  come  in. 
Mowing  machines  are  sold  in  June  and  July,  garden  seeds 
in  March,  April  and  May,  but  advertisements  for  these 
articles  must  be  ordered  in  time  to  appear  in  the  papers 
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and  for  orders  to  come  in  and  be  filled  before  the  day  of 
actual  use.  A  school  which  commences  its  term  Septem- 
ber 15th,  should  be  advertised  in  June,  July  and  Au- 
gust. 

Almost  every  advertiser  has  his  theory  about  the  pro- 
per season  for  advertising.  Some  say  that  there  is  no  use 
of  trying  to  force  trade  when  it  is  dull ;  others  say  that 
trade  is  good  enough  at  certain  seasons,  and  they  only 
want  more  trade  in  such  and  such  months.  Hence  they 
advertise  at  that  time  only.  Some  regard  must  be  paid 
to  season,  without  doubt,  and  advertisements  should  be 
so  worded  as  to  be  seasonable  ;  but  people  read  the  news- 
papers about  as  much  at  one  time  as  another,  and  if  at 
certain  periods  an  advertisement  is  not  likely  to  be  quite 
as  productive,  that  fact  keeps  competing  advertisements 
out  of  the  newspaper  columns,  and  consequently  gives 
the  whole  field  to  the  man  who  does  advertise  at  that 
time,  thus  making  the  dull  season  in  truth  a  season  of 
plenty.  We  would  not  recommend  a  druggist  to  adver- 
tise " Ice  Cold  Soda"  in  January,  nor  should  "Arctic 
Overshoes  "  for  the  retail  trade  be  pushed  with  much  en- 
ergy in  June ;  but  outside  of  a  few  articles  which  have 
their  seasons,  it  is  admitted  by  the  most  experienced  ad" 
vertisers  that  the  best  time  to  advertise  is  all  the  time. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  complaint,  "  My 
advertising  did  not  pay  me  because  I  commenced  too 
early  " — meaning  it  was  stopped  too  soon  ;  or  "My  ad- 
vertising was  so  late  when  it  appeared  in  the  papers  that 
the  season  for  advertising  had  gone  by."  A  good  reason 
why  advertisers  should  be  in  the  papers  all  the  time  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that,  as  a  general  rule,  contracts  by 
the  year  cost  a  very  much  lower  price  per  month  than 
when  made  for  a  shorter  time. 

An  advertiser  should  use  only  those  newspapers  whose 
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circulations  are  in  localities  from  which  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  secure  trade.  Questions  of  freight,  local  prejudice 
:m«l  competing  markets  are  to  be  considered.  An  adver- 
tiser doing  a  trade  in  a  country  town  may  advertise  in  his 
local  papers  and  in  the  papers  circulating  on  lines  of  road 
lend  ing  into  or  through  his  place  of  business,  while  it 
would  hardly  pay  to  insert  cards  in  distant  towns,  where 
customers,  before  reaching  the  advertiser,  must  pass 
through  larger  places,  offering  facilities  for  supplying  his 
wants  to  better  probable  advantage.  Every  inexperienced 
advertiser  should  begin  small,  and  move  cautiously,  feel- 
ing the  way,  as  it  were.  Goods  which  can  be  sent  by 
mail  or  in  express  packages,  may  be  advertised  indis- 
criminately, even  if  but  a  comparatively  small  amount  is 
to  be  expended  ;  but  bulky  articles,  which  involve  heavy 
freight  charges  in  the  delivery,  should  not  be  largely  ad- 
vertised in  fields  where  the  goods  have  not  been  pre- 
viously placed  on  sale.  It  would  be  plainly  absurd  for  a 
manufacturer  of  a  new  mowing  machine  or  cooking-stove 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  advertise  his  goods  in  Minnesota  or 
Northern  Michigan,  without  first  arranging  to  have  the 
goods  placed  on  sale  in  those  localities.  Of  course  a 
limited  amount  of  advertising  would  not  be  injudicious, 
if  done  with  the  intention  of  causing  inquiry,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  dealers  to  take  an  interest  in  the  new 
candidate  for  their  favor. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  highest-priced  advertising  me- 
diums are  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  but  it  must  not  be  con- 
cluded from  this  that  a  paper  is  a  good  advertising  me- 
dium because  it  is  high-priced.  The  old -established  jour- 
nals of  large  circulation  demand  prices  that  seem  exces 
sively  high.  Harper's  Weekly  demands  $2  per  line  ol 
space  for  each  insertion  of  an  advertisement  Several 
papers  demand  prices  varying  from  50  cts.  to  $2 ;  and 
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for  small  advertisements,  to  be  inserted  but  a  few  times, 
they,  as  a  rule,  give  greater  circulation  for  the  money 
than  can  be  otherwise  obtained. 

So  thoroughly  has  the  advertising  public  become  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  stated  above,  that  there  has  of  late 
been  a  large  increase  of  the  advertising  patronage  of  the 
few  highest-priced  advertising  mediums.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent has  this  been  carried  that  prices  have  been  so  much 
advanced  in  many  of  the  choicest  mediums  that  they  are 
no  longer  cheap.  We  know  of  but  one  weekly  paper 
charging  50  cts.  per  line,  or  more,  which  gives  1,000  cir- 
lation  for  each  cent  per  line,  while  there  are  many  which 
take  advertisements  at  from  10  to  20  cts.  per  line,  and 
give  more  circulation  for  the  price  than  is  named  above. 
At  one  cent  per  line  per  thousand  copies  issued,  Harper  s 
Weekly  and  the  Weekly  Tribune  must  print  200,000  copies 
weekly  to  be  worth  the  $2  per  line  which  they  demand. 

It  must  specially  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  high- 
priced  papers  charge  the  same  price  for  each  insertion, 
and  allow  but  small  discounts  on  the  largest  orders,  lower- 
priced  papers  allow  very  large  reductions  of  price  on 
long  advertisements  continued  by  the  month,  quarter  or 
year. 

Supposing  the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune  to  charge  $2 
per  line,  and  to  print  200,000  copies  weekly,  this  gives 
for  one  week  1,000  circulation  to  an  advertisement  of  100 
lines  for  one  dollar.  If  continued  three  months  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  deduct  say  ten  per  cent.,  giving  1,000  cir- 
culation for  90  cts.  ;  for  six  months  deduct  one-eighth, 
or  87-J  cts.  for  1,000  circulation  ;  for  one  year  a  de- 
duction of  one-fourth  is  made,  or  75  cents  for 
1,000  circulation.  Other  high-priced  papers  make 
deductions  in  about  this  ratio.  An  ordinary  country 
paper,  with  1,000  circulation,  will  insert  100  lines  one 
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week  for,  say  $5,  or  five  times  the  Tribune  price  for  the 
same  circulation.  For  three  months  the  country  paper 
will  demand  say  $15,  which  will  be  ten  per  cent  higher 
than  the  Tribune's  net  charge  per  thousand ;  for  six 
months  the  country  paper  will  be  satisfied  with  $20,  while 
for  the  same  circulation  the  Tribune  will  demand  $22.7  . 
For  one  year  the  Tribune  must  have  $39  for  1,000  circula- 
tion of  an  advertisement  of  100  lines,  while  the  country 
paper  will  take  the  same  for  $26.  Unreasonable  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  true  that  what  are  known  as  country  pa- 
pers have  no  fixed  schedule  of  prices  for  yearly  advertise- 
ments of  the  size  named  above — sometimes  as  low  as  $8, 
$10  or  $12  per  year  will  be  accepted.  Any  one  can  see 
that  at  these  prices  they  cost  at  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
third  the  price  demanded  by  high-priced  papers  like  the 
Tribune, 

In  estimating  the  value  of  newspaper  circulation  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  safe  rule  never  to  pay  more  than  one  cent 
per  line  for  1,000  circulation  of  a  weekly  journal.  In  a 
monthly  magazine  more  may  be  paid  ;  also  in  some  papers 
of  especial  value,  which,  from  their  character,  are  likely 
to  be  more  extensively  read  or  more  generally  preserved 
for  future  reading  than  would  ordinarily  be  the  case. 
Another  point  of  great  ^consequence  to  the  advertiser  is 
the  amount  of  advertising  in  a  journal.  Where  a  paper 
has  but  one  column  or  less  of  advertisements  it  is  worth 
an  extra  price,  because  it  makes  those  few  so  much  more 
conspicuous  than  they  would  be  among  ten  times  as 
manv.  Daily  papers  are  not  considered  worth  more  than 
half  a  cent  per  line  for  1,000  circulation.  Every  observer 
will  have  noticed  that  a  daily  paper  is  not  kept  as  long  as 
a  weekly.  It  is  not  as  thoroughly  examined  by  the  family, 
and  furthermore,  a  successful  daily  paper  usually  devotes 
two-thirds  of  its  space  to  advertising,  while  no  well-man- 
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aged  weekly  will  admit  more  advertising  than  can  be  ac- 
commodated in  one-third  of  its  columns.  When  we  place 
one  cent  per  line  as  a  price  for  1,000  circulation  in  a 
weekly,  half  a  cent  for  a  daily,  and  two  cents  for  a 
monthly,  we  state  the  maximum  figure  which  an  adver- 
tiser can  afford  to  pay  for  any  extensive  line  of  adver- 
tising. In  special  and  unusual  cases  he  may  afford  to 
pay  more,  but  he  must  generally  secure  his  business  at  a 
lower  price.  To  do  this  it  is  best  to  make  yearly  con- 
tracts. 

Some  advertisers  will  only  advertise  in  those  journals 
which  are  patronized  by  others  in  their  business,  on  the 
ground  that  their  more  experienced  rivals  have  decided 
on  these  papers  because  they  have  been  found  to  pay ; 
other  advertisers  have  taken  the  ground  that  papers  which 
do  not  receive  the  general  run  of  advertisements  possesses 
an  especial  value  over  others,  on  the  ground  that  their 
readers  are  fresh  and  more  easily  attracted  by  the  prom- 
ises which  the  advertiser  purposes  to  set  forth  in  their 
columns. 

As  a  general  rule  the  value  of  a  newspaper  is  fixed  by 
its  circulation.  This  value  is  influenced  by  various  causes, 
which  we  will  enumerate :  1st.  If  devoted  to  a  specialty  ? 
as  a  class  journal,  it  is  worth  an  extra  price  to  those  adver- 
tisers who  would  appeal  to  that  class.  2d.  If  particularly 
well  printed  it  is  worth  more  than  if  poorly  printed,  but 
as  it  is  also  worth  more  to  the  reader,  the  circulation  is 
likely  to  fall  off  while  the  poor  press  work  is  continued  ; 
consequently  it  is  wise  to  treat  with  great  caution  all 
claims  of  large  circulation  put  forth  in  favor  of  journals 
which  are  poorly  printed,  either  by  fault  of  printer  or 
pressman.  3d.  The  amount  of  advertising  affects  the 
value.  Many  publishers  point  to  crowded  columns  as  a 
proof  of  value,  but  the  truth  is  the  fewer  advertisements 
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which  appear  in  any  paper  tlie  more  those  few  are  i 
to  the  advertiser.  This  rule  applies  only  to  general  u<l- 
vertising,  and  not  to  those  classified  advertisements  which 
appear  in  some  large  daily  journals,  which,  becoming  a 
characteristic  of  the  paper  in  question,  arc  a  part  of  its 
value  to  the  reader.  While  on  this  point  we  may  Mate 
as  another  reason  for  an  extra  value  on  some  newspaper 
columns  (4th),  those  which  classify.  A  paper  which  care- 
fully classifies  every  advertisement,  gives  it,  in  effect, 
extra  display  without  cost  In  the  Chicago  Tribune 
we  may  find  half  a  column  of  advertisements,  ench  one 
occupying  from  three  to  ten  lines,  announcing  that  Messrs. 
A,  B  &  C,  are  some  other  individual  or  firm  have  a  1. 
a  carriage,  or  harness  for  sale.  Any  one  wishing  to  buy 
finds  the  heading  "  Horses  and  Carriages  for  Sale,"  and 
reads  all  the  announcements;  hence  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  a  five-line  advertisement  of  a  horse  for  sale 
becomes  as  conspicuous  and  as  sure  to  attract  the  eye  as 
would  the  same  announcement  displayed  in  one-fourth 
column  of  space  in  a  paper  which  does  not  classify. 
Hence,  whenever  advertising  is  to  be  done,  if  of  a  nature 
calling  for  classification,  it  should  always  be  placed  (other 
things  being  equal)  in  the  paper  which  classifies  and 
shows  in  its  columns  the  largest  list  of  similar  notices  ;  for 
where  such  advertisements  are  constantly  appearing  it  is 
proof  that  the  public  look  for  them  and  that  they  attract 
the  expected  attention. 

5th.  We  maintain  that  the  practice  of  always  obtaining 
a  fixed  price,  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  work,  and 
the  same  price  from  all  men  for  the  same  service,  is  an 
important  element  ot  value  in  any  newspaper,  and  one 
which  is  thoroughly  recognized  by  experienced  adver- 
tisers. 

Where  a  man  must  advertise,  the  actual  circulation  of 
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a  paper  is  sometimes  of  not  very  much  importance.  A 
patent  medicine  vendor  who  has  sold  $50  worth  of  goods 
to  a  village  druggist,  on  condition  that  he  shall  put  his 
advertisement  into  the  local  paper,  must,  to  carry  out  his 
agreement,  make  the  best  contract  which  he  can,  and  will 
frequently  pay  for  600  weekly  circulation  in  one  town 
twice  as  much  as  he  pays  for  1,000  in  another.  The  only 
paper  in  a  town  of  some  importance,  or  the  best  paper  in 
a  good  district,  can  frequently  demand  prices  to  which 
their  circulations  do  not  justly  entitle  them. 

To  cover  sections  with  a  little  advertising,  use  the  lead- 
ing papers  issued  at  the  metropolis  of  the  section  referred 
to.  There  are  one  or  two  journals  in  Boston  which  circu- 
late quite  evenly  throughout  all  the  New  England  States. 
In  Western  Massachusetts  is  one  paper  that  circulates  up 
and  down  the  entire  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  through 
three  States.  In  Hartford  one  weekly  has  subscribers  in 
almost  every  town  in  Connecticut.  Khode  Island  has  a 
leading  daily  which  is  said  to  cover  the  State.  Maine  has 
an  agricultural  weekly  of  this  character.  New  Hamp- 
shire has  another,  while  neither  Yermont  nor  Massachu- 
setts can  be  reached  throughout  all  their  sections  without 
resorting  to  the  local  press.-  Two  different  weekly  papers 
in  Albany  go  to  almost  every  town  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  In  Toledo  and  Cincinnati  are  large  weeklies  reach- 
ing all  through  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Chicago  has  an  agri- 
cultural and  one  or  two  religious  weeklies  and  one  or  two 
dailies  which  may  be  relied  on  to  reach  the  Northwest. 
St.  Louis  has  two  political  dailies  and  weeklies  and  one 
religious  journal,  all  of  which  are  freely  read  in  Missouri. 
Three  dailies  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  reach  some  readers 
in  every  town.  In  Louisville  we  find  papers  which  cir- 
culate through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  At  Memphis 
and  Nashville  are  those  which  reach  Western  Tennessee 
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and  Arkansas.  Galveston  governs  Texas;  so  New 
Orleans  reaches  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  Mobile,  with 
one  daily  and  weekly,  provides  fairly  for  Alabama.  In 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  we  have  no  papers  that  can  be 
said  to  reach  all  sections  of  those  States.  Richmond  has 
one  or  two  dailies  and  as  many  religious  weeklies  which 
are  largely  read  in  Virginia;  but  neither  Maryland  nor 
Pennsylvania  can  be  reached  to  any  general  extent  with- 
out resorting  to  the  local  press. 

Advertisers  should  generally  write  their  own  advertise- 
ments. The  man  who  cannot  do  this  is  not  fit  to  adver- 
tise, for  if  he  don't  know  what  he  wants  to  say  to  the 
public,  how  can  he  suppose  it  will  pay  him  to  expend 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
with  that  public.  An  advertiser  without  experience  often 
writes  the  best  advertisement,  and  many  a  notice  is  sent 
out  which  is  made  up  on  principles  entirely  independent 
of  English  grammar,  and  sometimes  of  all  rules  of  orthog- 
raphy, yet  expressing  the  meaning  in  a  manner  which 
cannot  be  misunderstood,  and  showing  the  plain,  straight- 
forward, honest  intent  of  the  advertiser  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  it  a  most  telling  card.  When  an  advertiser 
can  write  his  own  advertisements  to  suit  himself  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  employ  others  to  assist  him,  and  he  will 
frequently  derive  great  advantage  from  such  assistance. 
He  must  never  forget,  however,  that  as  his  own  money 
pays  for  the  insertion,  he  must  use  his  own  judgment  in 
deciding  what  to  insert.  There  is  one  rule  which  has  been 
found  a  good  one  by  which  to  write  an  advertisement  It 
is  to  first  write  out,  no  matter  at  what  length,  all  that  is 
worth  while  to  say ;  next  examine  it  critically,  with  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  how  many  words  can  be  stricken 
out  without  injuring  the  sense.  It  is  not  rare  to  see  a  six- 
line  advertisement  which  could  be  expressed  in  five  lines. 
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An  advertisement  should  not  be  flowery — nothing  need 
be  said  in  it  for  ornament.  It  should  be  plain  and  honest. 
It  should  claim  nothing  which  is  not  strictly  true,  but 
should  be  sure  to  claim  as  much  as  is  true.  Whenever 
the  case  will  admit  of  it,  it  is  well  to  put  in  the  words 
11  send  stamp  for  a  circular."  A  good  pamphlet  or  circular 
setting  forth  the  merits  of  the  business  is  a  good  thing  to 
have,  and  to  whoever  may  be  sufficiently  interested  to 
write  for  it,  it  will  pay  to  forward  one.  Whatever  a  man 
invests  a  stamp  to  obtain  he  will  be  sure  to  look  at  when 
it  comes  to  hand. 

The  object  of  display  in  an  advertisement  is  to  attract 
additional  attention.  If  this  object  is  not  obtained,  the 
price  paid  for  the  additional  space  required  for  the  dis- 
play is  wasted.  If  a  more  conspicuous  card,  that  is  a 
card  which  will  attract  more  attention,  be  seen  quicker, 
or  catch  the  eye  at  a  greater  distance  while  occupying 
three  inches  of  space  with  proper  display,  than  when 
filling  four  inches  with  type  selected  with  bad  judgment, 
then  the  advertiser  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
inch  of  space  saved  to  the  judicious  compositor,  who,  by  his 
taste  in  setting  up,  shall  produce  the  more  effective  result. 

Advertising  costs  a  great  deal  at  best,  and  he  who  will 
make  money  by  advertising  must  so  arrange  as  to  secure 
the  best  effect  with  the  smallest  possible  expenditure. 

An  advertiser  of  much  experience  has  said  that  an 
advertisement  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  first  glance 
conveys  the  idea,  the  theory  being  that  catch  words  or 
lines  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  interested  reader  the 
idea  of  the  thing  he  needs,  without  his  having  the  power 
to  overlook  it,  and  that  he  is  then  sure  to  read  the  whole 
advertisement,  no  matter  how  small  the  type  in  the  body 
thereof.  Some  carry  this  idea  so  far  as  to  use  diamond  type 
for  the  filling  up.  This  is  not  wise.  Pearl  is  the  smallest 
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type  which  should  ever  be  used  in  a  newspaper,  while 
agate  is  as  small  as  it  is  safe  to  try  in  any  but  a  few  of 
the  best  printed  journals. 

No  paper  which  is  fully  equipped  ever  uses  a  larger 
type  than  nonpareil  for  advertisements.  Any  larger  type 
is  a  waste  of  space,  and  no  prosperous  journal  can  afford  to 
use  it  a  single  month.  Nonpareil  is  a  favorite  type  on 
account  of  its  measure,  12  lines  making  one  inch,  the 
space  adopted  by  nearly  one-half  the  publishers  of  the 
country  as  the  "square." 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  here  that  the  term  "  square  " 
is  indefinite,  and  before  making  any  contract  for  so  many 
"  squares ''  of  space,  the  advertiser  must  in  the  same  agree- 
ment have  the  size  of  the  squares  designated,  as  so  many 
lines  nonpareil  or  agate. 

The  object  of  placing  an  advertisement  in  the  columns 
of  a  newspaper  is  that  it  may  be  seen,  and  whatever  con- 
tributes to  make  it  more  easily  seen  adds  to  its  value. 
When  choice  positions  cannot  be  obtained,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable to  advertise  in  newspapers  already  filled  with 
conspicuous  cards,  it  is  often  said,  with  truth,  that  a 
modest  announcement,  set  up  in  the  usual  style,  stands  a 
poor  chance  of  being  seen.  An  electrotyped  design  (cut) 
attached  to  the  advertisement  will  frequently  attract 
attention,  from  being  conspicuous,  or  for  its  oddity,  its 
beauty,  or  for  some  peculiarity.  No  matter  why  it  attracts, 
so  long  as  the  fact  remains. 

Some  of  the  most  effective  cuts  which  appear  in  news- 
paper columns  are  made  up  entirely  from  type. 

Next  to  representations  of  the  articles  advertised,  the 
most  popular  cuts  are  trade  marks. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


ILLUSTRATED  JOURNALISM. 

DAVID   G.    CROLY. 


QUESTION. — I  should  like  to  learn  your  ideas  in  regard 
to  illustrated  papers — what  you  think  of  the  future  of 
the  illustrated  paper? 

ANSWER. — Oh!  that  description  of  journal  undoubtedly 
has  a  great  future  before  it  The  time,  I  think,  is  coming 
when  every  large  city  in  the  world  will  have  its  daily 
illustrated  paper  devoted  to  the  pictorial  reporting  (if  I 
may  so  phrase  it)  of  all  the  current  events  of  the  day. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  curious  thing  to  enquire  how  literary 
and  pictorial  art  would  affect  each  other  in  such  journals. 
How  do  you  expect  that  such  illustrated  papers  will  differ 
from  ordinary  papers  ? 

A.  Well,  I  think  it  safe  to  assume  that  the  paper  will 
naturally  take  its  tone  and  quality  from  the  pictures.  A 
paper  of  this  kind  will  instinctively,  as  it  were,  avoid 
much  of  the  news  which  other  papers  give  a  great  deal  of 
space  to  ;  for  instance,  market  reports  and  commercial  af- 
fairs in  their  dry,  statistical  aspect — and,  in  fact,  all  topics 
which  are  not  susceptible  of  illustration.  Of  course  those 
who  project  such  journals  will  at  first  be  disposed  to  fol- 
low the  old  types — to  accept  the  old  traditions  of  jour- 
nalism. But  this  will  be  a  mistake,  as  will  afterwards 
appear  to  them ;  and  the  picture  being  the  leading  fea- 
ture, the  journal  in  all  its  news,  critical,  and  editorial  de- 
partments, will  insensibly  take  an  artistic  tone.  I  don't 
mean  that  it  will  be  perpetually  parading  the  cant  terms 
of  art.  That  high  tone  which  is  inseparable  from  constant 
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association  with  works  of  art  of  superior  quality,  will 
imperceptibly  enter  into  and  flavor,  as  with  a  delicate 
aroma,  all  the  literary  matter  of  the  journal.  For  in- 
stance, if  artist  and  reporter  are  sent  out  together  to 
sketch  and  describe  any  particular  event,  they  cannot  but 
influence  each  other's  minds  in  regard  to  what  they  see. 
They  will  suggest  a  thousand  new  points  to  each  other ; 
and  I  think  the  reporter's  account  will  gain  in  brilliancy 
and  the  artist's  picture  in  completeness  from  this  contact 
and  interaction  of  the  two  minds. 

Q.  Your  conception  of  it  is  certainly  a  very  expansive 
one? 

A.  Well,  obviously  domestic  events  must  receive  the 
most  attention.  "  News  "  is  what  newspaper  readers  want 
now;  "  news  pictorial  "  is  what  they  will  want  then.  The 
great  crimes,  the  terrific  accidents,  the  society-shaking 
scandals  must  be  illustrated.  As  these  appeal  to  the 
emotions  rather  than  to  the  judgment,  their  pictorial 
illustration  will  be  most  welcome  to  the  public  ;  and  the 
picture  paper  of  the  future  will  occupy  the  field  that  the 
novel  and  the  story  paper  now  does.  Lamartine  once 
said  that  the  newspaper  would  ultimately  engross  all  lit- 
erature— that  there  would  be  nothing  else  published  but 
newspapers.  ,  Startling  as  this  assertion  may  sound,  one 
really  can  believe  that  when  daily  illustrated  papers  are 
common,  they  will  engross  much  of  literature.  If  the 
conductors  of  daily  illustrated  papers  are  wise,  they  will 
approximate  their  journals  to  that  type  which  has  been 
so  very  successful — the  weekly  story  paper — with  this 
differentiation,  that  in  place  of  fiction  they  will  delineate 
actual  occurrences.  Indeed,  I  foresee  a  great  diminution 
of  weekly  journals — perhaps  their  utter  extinguishment, 
if  the  conductors  of  illustrated  daily  journals  understand 
their  business.  The  women,  the  idlers,  the  loungers  in 
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society,  who  are  not  interested  in  business  or  politics,  will 
eagerly  seek  after  a  paper  which  gives  them  the  pleasant 
stimulus  of  pictures  of  remarkable  current  events;  and 
which  delineates  the  poetic  and  romantic  aspects  of  the 
life  we  are  daily  living. 

Q.  Yes,  and  then  there  is  the  humorous  side  of  things? 

A.  Undoubtedly.  A  daily  illustrated  paper  has  pe- 
culiar facilities  for  making  that  a  prominent  feature  of  its 
pictorial  news  ;  and  humor  and  artistic  wit  ought  to  color 
a  good  many  of  its  illustrations.  I  should  warn  the  man- 
agers of  such  papers,  however,  against  following  the 
heavy  English  style  of  humorous  illustration.  Let  them 
invent  a  piquant  style  of  their  own,  based  on  the  light, 
fantastic  art  of  the  French.  In  that  direction  lies  suc- 
cess for  American  humorists. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  in  regard  to  printing,  itself? 
Do  you  think  it  likely  that  any  revolution  can  be  effected 
in  that  mechanical  department? 

A.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  recent  application 
of  steam  to  lithographic  printing,  and  the  improved  me- 
chanical processes  which  have  made  the  issue  of  a  daily 
illustrated  journal  possible,  may  solve  the  question  of  type- 
setting, by  substituting  photolithographic  work  for  printed 
sheets.  Mr.  T.  L.  De  Vinne,  one  of  the  best  mechanical 
printers  in  this  country,  has  demonstrated  that  the  most 
admirably  contrived  type-setting  machine  can  never  save 
more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  setting 
type  ;  that  of  the  five  operations  into  which  type-setting 
can  be  analyzed,  only  one  is  susceptible  of  a  saving  in 
time.  The  great  cost  of  type-setting  is  the  one  great  ob- 
stacle to  cheap  publications  and  cheap  literature;  and  any 
process  which  will  give  us  printed  results  —  good,  legible 
reading  matter  —  without  the  intervention  of  printed 
types,  will  cheapen  and  popularize  literature  to  an  amaz- 
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ing  extent.  It  really  seems  as  if  ultimately  the  question 
of  the  mechanical  part  of  bookmaking  would  resolve  it- 
self into  a  question  as  to  the  relative  rapidity  of  working 
of  the  scribe  and  the  compositor.  It  is  now  well  known 
that  even  ordinary  writing  is  performed  in  less  than  half 
(most  probably  one-third)  the  time  that  type-setting  is 
performed  in.  A  reporter  goes  into  the  office  and 
writes  out  from  one  to  two  columns  after  twelve  o'clock 
at  night :  but  it  takes  a  great  many  more  than  one  or  two 
compositors  to  set  up  that  one  or  two  columns  of  matter. 
In  fact,  I  believe  a  compositor  can  set  up  a  line  of  non- 
pareil of  about  nine  words  in  one  minute  ;  but  in  ordi- 
nary writing  we  certainly  write  double  that  number  per 
minute,  and  I  suppose  a  professional  scribe  who  set  to 
work  steadily  at  a  manuscript  would  write  at  least  twenty 
words  a  minute,  in  a  clear  and  elegant  character.  It 
seems  possible,  therefore,  by  the  new  processes  I  have  de- 
scribed, to  put  literal  matter  upon  the  stone  and  have  it 
ready  to  get  off  impressions  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  to  have 
it  set  up  in  type  and  got  ready  for  the  press.  Senne- 
felder,  driven  by  poverty  to  seek  some  cheaper  method 
than  printing  of  giving  his  ideas  to  the  world,  invented 
lithography !  How  strange  if  in  these  latter  days  his 
dream  should  be  realized,  and  all  literature  be  henceforth 
lithographic  sheets. 

Q.  You  open  up  a  vista  of  grave  possibilities  ? 

A.  Well,  if  what  I  suggest  is  possible,  you  can  see  at 
once  that  the  days  of  type-setting  is  numbered — or,  if  not 
so  exactly,  yet  it  will  be  dispensed  with  in  an  immense 
majority  of  cases,  in  favor  of  a  cheaper  mode  of  produc- 
ing printed  sheets.  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if 
imitation  manuscript  books  again  came  into  vogue,  and 
the  profession  of  the  scribe  revived  again.  You  know 
they  formed  a  very  important  class  in  Eome ;  and 
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Disraeli  the  elder  (I  think  it  is)  suggests  that  it  was  the 
fear  of  depriving  this  large  and  useful  class  of  men  ot 
the  means  of  living  that  prevented  the  introduction  of 
printing  among  the  Romans.  They  actually  had  the  idea 
in  their  very  hands,  for  hundreds  of  stamps  were  in  use 
among  them  for  multiplying  letters  and  names  upon  pot- 
tery. We  shall  have  reproductions  of  the  beautiful  styles 
for  chirography  employed  in  the  ancient  missals,  and  all 
the  charming  accessories  of  grotesque  borders,  and  elabo- 
rate initial  letters,  and  little  quaint  vignettes  and  tail- 
pieces, such  as  were  in  vogue  in  the  best  epochs  of  book- 
making.  Instead  of  taking  our  manuscript  to  the  best 
printers,  we  shall  take  it  to  the  most  noted  sctibe ;  and  he 
will  re-write  it  for  us  in  the  fashionable  character ;  and 
then  we  shall  get  it  photographed  and  transferred  to  stone, 
and  out  will  come  the  dainty  volume,  delightsome  to  the 
eye  as  well  as  to  the  inner  sense.  And  by  this  method 
we  may  effect  another  revolution  in  bookmaking,  which 
I  think  is  highy  desirable. 

Q.  What  is  that? 

A.  I  have  discovered,  (and  with  all  due  modesty  I 
claim  this  as  an  original  idea  of  my  own)  that  reading 
matter  made  by  the  impression  of  blackened  types  upon 
white  paper  is  extremely  injurious  to  the  eye;  and  the 
great  amount  of  myopia,  amaurosis,  and  other  diseases 
of  the  eye  which  afflict  the  civilized  world  is  due  to 
their  constant  use  of  white  and  black  printed  material. 
These  effects,  of  course,  have  been  slowly  operating 
through  many  generations,  until  now  really  healthy  eyes 
are  extremely  rare ;  and  there  are  more  people  with  im- 
paired vision  than  they  themselves  really  suspect. 

Q.  What  then  would  you  substitute  in  the  place  of 
ordinary  printed  matter? 

A.  With  our  present  system  of  type-setting  it  would 
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be  impossible  to  effect  the  reform  I  desire,  which  is  a  re- 
versal of  our  present  tinting  of  the  page.  I  would 
print  the  whole  page  in  color,  and  leave  the  letters  light. 
In  all  nature  we  have  the  dark  back  ground  and  the  light 
object  upon  it.  There  is  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  the  light 
cloudlets  upon  it.  There  is  the  dark  brown  earth,  or  the 
green  grass,  with  the  bright  flowers  upon  it.  There  is  the 
dark  grey  rock,  with  the  pale  green,  or  orange-colored 
lichen  upon  it.  White,  as  in  the  snows  of  the  Arctic  regions, 
the  cliffs  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  sands  of  the  desert,  has 
ever  been  found  injurious  and  destructive  to  the  human 
eye,  which  is  accustomed  to  the  blues,  greens,  browns, 
greys,  and  the  dark  neutral  tints  of  nature. 

Q.  Well,  what  reformation  do  you  propose? 

A.  I  should  say  that  if  we  were  to  pick  out  the  object 
that  is  seen  at  the  greatest  distance  in  the  universe,  then 
that  would  indicate  to  us  what  would  be  the  proper  con- 
trast of  colors  for  page  and  letter. 

Q.  And  what  may  that  be? 

A.  The  Chinese,  when  they  invented  printing,  first  in- 
cised the  characters  upon  the  block  (reversed,  of  course) 
then  covered  the  block  "with  dark  ink,  then  impressed  it 
upon  the  thin  yellow  paper  which  they  have  used  from 
time  immemorial,  and  so  the  page  came  forth  with  light 
yellow  letters  upon  a  dark  back  ground.  We  find  the 
analogy  to  this  in  nature — the  object  that  can  be  seen  at 
the  greatest  distance  is  the  bright  star  upon  the  dark 
background  of  the  universe.  There  is  no  fatigue  in  look- 
ing at  the  constellations  traced  in  lines  of  fire  upon  the 
dark  pages  of  night.  It  would  follow,  therefore,  that  a 
golden  or  yellow  lettering  upon  a  back  ground  of  dark 
blue  is  that  which  would  best  suit  the  human  eye. 
Curiously  enougn,  since  I  first  published  my  ideas  upon 
this  subject,  a  gentleman  who  found  blindness  gradually 
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creeping  upon  him,  tested  his  ability  to  distinguish 
colors  and  characters  in  the  different  stages  of  his  dis- 
ease, and  he  found  that  the  dark  back  ground  with  yel- 
lowish or  golden  tinted  spots  upon  it  was  what  he  could 
distinguish  longest  and  last  before  total  obscurity  e 
vened.  You  will  find  the  case  recorded  in  the  Boston 
Medical  Journal. 

Q.  That  was  very  remarkable  ? 

A.  Why  yes;  don't  you  see  that  even  uninstructed 
sign  painters  adopt  the  same  principle  in  their  business. 
They  give  the  sign  the  black  back  ground,  and  the  golden 
lettering;  and  we  know  that  these  are  the  signs  we  can 
read  most  distinctly,  and  at  the  greatest  distance  in  the 
streets.  But  we  cannot  affect  this  combination  of  dark 
pages  and  light  literals  with  our  present  typographical 
processes.  You  must  put  up  with  a  dnrk  ink  upon  a 
light  back  ground,  because  there  is  no  white  ink  of  suffi- 
cient body  to  make  a  distinct  white  impression  from  type 
upon  a  dark  page.  Well  now,  with  this  new  photolitho- 
graphic process,  it  is  possible  to  make  the  combination 
wliich  I  claim  is  the  natural  and  proper  one,  that  of 
bright  lights  upon  dark  back  grounds ;  and  hence  the 
books  of  the  future  will  bloom  like  a  garden  of  flowers. 
We  can  make  letters  and  pages  of  any  different  com- 
binations we  please.  All  we  require  is  to  employ  differ- 
ent colored  light  papers,  and  different  colored  dark 
inks,  and  the  taste  of  the  workman  of  the  future  will  be 
exercised  in  devising  the  most  charming  combinations  of 
colors  to  suit  and  stimulate  the  tastes  of  his  patrons. 


[The  above  was  written  out  before  the  Daily  Graphic 
was   started.     The   writer  has   since   asked   Mr.    Croly 
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whether,  from  the  experience  he  has  acquired  in  that 
enterprise,  he  finds  reason  to  modify  any  of  the  views  he 
formerly  entertained.  He  states  that  he  has  only  one 
change  to  make,  and  that  is,  that  the  public  does  not 
seem  to  care  so  much  for  mere  news  pictures — illus- 
trations of  actual  events — as  be  supposed  they  would. 
A  well  conducted  picture  paper  goes  into  families ;  and 
parents  object  to  illustrations  of  unpleasant  subjects — as, 
for  instance,  pictures  of  hangings,  or  persons  rendered 
notorious  by  some  great  crime — being  presented  to  their 
children.  While  a  paper,  which  illustrates  some  great 
public  horror  with  excessive  realism  and  particularity, 
may  have  a  temporary  large  sale;  the  fact  that  it  is 
accustomed  to  publish  such  pictures  would  greatly  injure 
it  in  respect  of  home  circles,  which  are,  after  all,  the  best 
patrons  of  pictorial  journals.  The  public  seems  to  crave 
something  higher  and  better  in  a  picture  paper  than  in  a 
non-illustrated  sheet.  Portraits  of  beautiful  women  and 
famous  men,  charming  and  striking  scenery,  sketches 
illustrative  of  the  affecting,  the  interesting,  the  humorous 
phases  of  human  life,  all  that  relates  to  the  love  of  the 
husband,  wife  and  children,  for  parent  and  friend — these 
are  the  subjects  that  find  most  acceptance  in  families, 
and  are  the  most  attractive  themes  for  an  illustrated  daily 
paper.  These  are  the  experiences  both  of  editor  and 
artists  of  the  Daily  Graphic;  and  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  spread  of  illustrated  journalism 
tends  greatly  to  elevate  ^the  tone  of  the  press.  In  this 
respect  art  is  true  to  its  mission  as  the  principal  factor 
in  the  civilization  of  mankind.] 


THE  MOTIVE  AND  METHOD  OF  JOURNALISM. 

INTERVIEW  WITH  D.  G.  CROLY  IN  1873. 


Q.  A  short  time  ago  I  saw  an  article  in  your  name  in 
Putnam's  Magazine  which  interested  me  very  greatly.  I 
have  called  on  you  to  make  some  further  inquiries  re- 
garding your  views  on  the  theory  and  practice,  the 
motive  and  method  of  journalism? 

A.  I  had  promised  myself  that  I  would  write  a  book 
on  this  very  subject ;  but  the  demands  upon  my  time 
have  been  so  great  that  as  yet  I  have  been  unable  to  do 
so.  I  think  I  may  claim,  without  presumption,  to  have 
been  the  first  in  this  country  who  insisted  that  journalism 
has  a  theory  and  practice  which  it  is  desirable  to  reduce 
to  form  ;  so  that  young  journalists  may  understand  the 
business  they  wish  to  pursue. 

Q.  Could  you  give  me,  in  brief,  your  general  concep- 
tion of  the  newspaper? 

A.  I  think  the  mistake  of  recent  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  in  having  some  conception  of  an  ideal 
journal — a  purely  a  priori  notion — and  in  supposing  that 
there  was  but  this  one  ideal  of  the  newspaper.  Now, 
the  fact  is  the  ideal  journal  will  very  likely  be  a  periodi- 
cal with  a  number  of  impossible  virtues.  Instead  of 
there  being  one  kind  of  journal  to  describe,  there  are 
really  many  varieties  ;  hence,  the  features  of  any  particu- 
lar journal  would  not  be  practicable  under  all  circumstances. 
The  various  successful  journals  of  this  country  have  each 
peculiarities  of  their  own.  They  differ,  as  stars  differ 
from  one  another,  in  appearance  as  in  glory.  In  each 
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city  you  will  generally  find  some  one  journal  which  leads 
the  rest,  and  which,  consequently,  is  the  type  of  paper 
which  suits  that  locality.  In  New  York  it  happens  to  be 
the  Herald ;  in  Philadelphia  it  is  the  sober  Ledger ;  in 
Cincinnati  the  Commercial ;  in  Chicago  the  Tribune ;  and 
so  on.  Now,  all  these  journals  differ  widely ;  and  there 
is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  the  type  which  is  success- 
ful in  one  locality  would  be  successful  in  another. 

Q.  What  other  mistake  ? 

A.  Another  mistake  is  in  deicanting  upon  the  ethics  of 
journalism.  The  primary  necessity  of  a  man's  existence 
is,  first  of  all,  that  he  should  be  born ;  and  in  the  next 
place  that  he  should  live.  His  character  and  morals  are 
subsequent  considerations.  Clearly  the  seed'will  not  flour- 
ish unless  it  is  planted  in  the  right  kind  of  soil,  and 
hence  business  considerations  are  those  which  are  first  in 
order  in  establishing  a  journal.  If  I  was  asked  to  plan  a 
journal  for  any  particular  locality,  I  would  enquire  what 
part  of  the  field  is  already  occupied  ;  and  what  part  ap- 
pears to  be  void.  Is  any  particular  party  unrepresented  ? 
Is  the  general  news -field  inadequately  gleaned  by  exist- 
ing journals  ?  Do  the  other  journals  lack  editorial  ability  ? 
Are  local  interests  receiving  due  attention  ?  All  these 
considerations  would  have  to  be  thought  out  before  a 
journal  was  started  in  any  particular  locality.  Abstract 
considerations  as  to  the  temper,  tone  and  moral  purpose 
of  the  journal,  while  they  occupy  the  first  place  in  all  dis- 
cussions about  journalism,  necessarily  occupy  the  last 
place  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  investing  money  in 
such  enterprises.  And  the  danger  in  schools  of  jour- 
nalism will  be  in  putting  them  in  charge  of  broken- 
down  parsons,  or  "  brilliant "  newspaper  leader-writers — 
persons  whose  heads  are  filled  with  all  sorts  of  high 
notions  and  fine  spun  theories  which  would  be  shivered 
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like  glass  at  the  first  rude  contact  with  ti  -leg  of 

competitive  journalism.  The  students  will  probably  be  well 
drilled  in  composition,  and  well  lectured  as  to  morals  and 
manner*  :  but  will  be  left  in  ignorance  of  all  tluu  n 

business  and  editorial  functions  of  a  journal,  which, 
after  all,  is  of  most  immediate  importance. 

What  the  press  of  this  country  wants,  is  not  so  much 
trained  writers,  as  trained  editors.  I  do  not  think  that 
sufficient  discrimination  is  made  between  the  two  by  the 
general  public.  It  certainly  is  not  clearly  kept  in  mind 
by  those  who  write  on  this  subject.  The  editor  requires 
the  judging,  suggesting,  selecting,  discriminating  faculty. 
The  writer,  he  who  exercises  his  mind  in  expression,  is 
very  apt  to  be  a  mere  phrase-monger ;  and  to  lack  the 
capacity  to  make  a  really  great  and  successful  paper.  I 
think  it  will  be  found,  on  a  careful  review  of  the  history  of 
any  of  the  leading  newspapers,  that  their  success  was  due 
mainly  to  the  business  capacity  of  those  who  founded 
them.  Journals  should  never  be  put  in  charge  of  mere 
writers.  The  men  who  come  to  the  front,  and  who  are 
most  thought  -of  when  the  merits  of  a  journal  are  dis- 
cussed, are,  of  course,  those  who  show  the  most  brilliancy 
in  writing;  but  "able  journalists"  in  that  sense  very 
often  make  a  mess  of  it  when  they  attempt  to  conduct  a 
newspaper.  This  is  because  they  lack  business  and  edi- 
torial talent.  The  London  Times,  the  New  York  Herald, 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  the  Cincinnati  Commercial,  the 
Boston  Herald,  represent  far  more  business  and  editorial 
ability  than  they  do  mere  facility  of  literary  expression. 
Indeed,  the  best  written  journals  are  by  no  means  the 
most  successful.  You  remember  how  two  of  the  greatest 
litterateurs  that  ever  lived,  Goethe  and  Schiller,  jointly 
started  the  Horen.  They  were  supported  by  the  best 
writers  of  Germany,  and  yet  that  journal  was  a  most  con- 
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spicuous  and  disastrous  failure.  "In  spite  of  the  most 
flattering  promises,"  says  Carlyle  in  his  Life  of  /Schiller, 
11  and  of  its  own  intrinsic  character,  the  Horen,  at  its  first 
appearance,  instead  of  being  hailed  with  welcome  by  the 
leading  minds  of  the  country,  for  whom  it  was  intended 
as  a  rallying  point,  met  in  many  quarters  with  no  senti- 
ment, but  coldness  and  hostility."  It  did  not,  in  fact, 
live  two  years,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  if  all  the  best 
literary  men  in  this  country  united  in  contributing  to  a 
particular  journal  it  would  nevertheless  be  a  failure,  un- 
less it  was  directed  by  very  superior  business  and  edi- 
torial talent. 

Q.  In  what  way,  then,  should  a  paper  secure  the  high- 
est success  if  not  distinguished  for  high  literary  ability? 

A.  Good,  strong  common  sense  in  all  its  departments 
is  what  a  newspaper  (as  every  other  business)  most  re- 
quires. It  is  unfortunately  very  often  the  case  that  those 
who  are  most  capable  persons  in  a  literary  point  of  view 
are  lacking  in  these  essentials. 

Q.  Suppose,  for  instance,  I  had  ample  capital,  and 
wished  to  start  what  I  aimed  to  make  the  -first  journal  in 
the  City  of  New  York.  How  would  I  go  about  it  ? 

A.  If  the  aim  was  to  found  the  journal  with  the 
largest  circulation  and  influence,  it  is  very  evident  you 
must  study  several  things.  In  the  first  place,  the  character 
of  the  papers  already  in  existence,  and  the  features  in 
each  which  have  proved  most  acceptable  to  the  public. 
Next,  you  must  consider  what  new  features  would  be 
likely  to  prove  popular  in  addition  to  those  already  re- 
cognized by  the  existing  presses.  And  then,  again,  you 
should  carefully  analyze  the  population  you  address, 
with  a  view  to  meeting  their  wants. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  a  purely  original  paper,,  a 
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paper  entirely  different  from  anything  that  the  community 
lias  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing,  would  not  take  well? 

A.  No.  Men  are  creatures  of  habit.  An  essential 
type  of  paper  prevails  everywhere  ;  and  the  mass  of 
journals  are  mere  modifications  of  this  original  type. 
All  English  papers  emulate  in  a  manner  the  London 
Times.  Even  in  the  British  Colonies  —  in  Australia  and 
Canada  —  the  same  kind  of  journal  (in  appearance,  at 
least)  in  the  favorite.  In  this  respect  newspaper  pro- 
jectors are  right;  for,  after  all,  we  like  best  that  which 
we  are  habituated  to.  Hence,  in  starting  a  new  journal, 
the  appearance  and  the  general  features  of  the  existing 
type  of  paper  should  be  borne  in  mind.  But  as  every 
year  makes  changes  in  the  social  and  political  condition 
of  the  people,  especially  in  this  country,  it  is  fair  to  infer 
that  there  are  some  new  fields  to  occupy  which  it  would 
be  wise  for  the  projector  of  a  new  newspaper  to  recognize. 
The  newspaper  of  the  future  will  contain  many  features 
not  now  contemplated  as  within  the  scope  of  journalism. 

Q.  Apropos  of  this  matter  of  the  theory  of  a  news- 
paper, I  see  that  many  periodicals  scoff  at  the  notion, 
and  are  disposed  to  ridicule  people  who  are  endeavoring 
to  systematize  journalism  into  some  definite  theory? 

A.  I  know  it  ;  but  then  the  least  reflection  tells  us  that 
we  can  do  nothing  without  a  theory,  not  even  the  most 
trivial  act.  All  our  actions  are  the  result  of  forethought  — 
that  is,  we  theorize  about  them  before  we  do  them, 
Everything  connected  with  a  daily  paper  involves  fore- 
thought ;  this  is  required  in  all  the  departments,  and  in  all 
their  ramifications.  In  regard  to  novel  lies  in  journalism, 
I  may  say  there  is  a  number  of  features  I  could  point 
out  which  would  seem  to  me  to  be  entirely  within  the 
scope  of  the  daily  journal,  and  which  are  now  over- 
looked in  all  existing  periodicals. 
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Q.  Then,  as  to  the  analysis  of  the  population  you 
address.  What  do  I  understand  you  to  mean  ? 

A.  Simply  this,  a  paper  started  in  the  City  of  New  York 
has  ^possible  audience  of  one  million  of  readers.  Now,  it 
will  be  my  business, 'if  I  aim  at  the  very  highest  mark,  to 
form  some  sort  of  judgment  of  that  audience.  It  is  very 
evident  that  of  this  million  of  persons  the  great  bulk  are 
poor  laboring  men  and  women,  to  whom  even  pennies  are 
an  object.  Hence,  the  first  business  element  of  success 
in  a  paper  wishing  to  address  a  very  large  audience  in 
the  City  of  New  York  would  be  the  fixing  of  its  price 
at  the  very  lowest,  the  minimum.  Next,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  remember  that  this  vast  population,  consist- 
ing principally,  as  I  have  said,  of  men  who  live  by  their 
daily  labor,  would  not  have  much  time  for  reading,  and 
very  little  general  culture.  Of  the  million  of  possible 
readers,  perhaps  50,000  may  be  college  graduates ;  100,000 
would  be  men  and  women  of  rather  superior  education 
and  intelligence ;  while  the  rest  would  be  such  material 
as  our  common  schools  turn  out  year  by  year — persons 
who  know  how  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  ;  whose  litera- 
ture at  the  best  is  the  story  paper  and  the  cheap  novel ; 
and  who,  in  one  way  or  another,  casually  read  the  daily 
journals. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you,  then,  as  advocating  a  low 
grade  of  newspaper,  aiming  only  to  meet  the  wants  of 
this  class,  which  you  say  lacks  all  special  culture? 

A.  I  have  profound  faith  in  the  strong  common  sense 
of  the  ordinary  man.  The  people  composing  the  work- 
ing classes,  dealing,  as  they  do,  with  realities  in  their 
daily  life,  are  not  in  the  long  run  much  deceived  by  news- 
papers which  distrust  their  intelligence.  I  find  that  all 
the  cheap  papers  which  have  succeeded  in  this  or  any 
other  country  have  been  noted  for  the  accuracy  of  their 
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news,  and  for  the  intelligence  and  common  sense  of  their 
comments.  Such  papers  as  the  New  York  Sun  (when 
under  the  management  of  the  elder  Beach),  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  Philadelphia  Ledger,  are  very  good  types  of  this 
class  of  paper.  What  the  working  classes  do  not  want  is 
line  writing ;  they  like  plain  common  sense  expressed  in 
clear  language — yes,  and  if  you  please,  common  place 
observations  with  homely  illustrations.  We  can  never 
please  them  by  shooting  above  their  heads  into  the 
regions  of  transcendental  didactics ;  and  I  doubt  if  a 
workingman  is  entertained  with  the  finest  quotation 
from  the  poets  of  which  he  does  not  apprehend  the  drift 
and  cannot  perceive  the  application. 

Q.  But  would  not  a  journal  after  this  conception  prove 
a  very  dull  affair?  Are  we  to  drive  the  educated  class 
from  journalism  altogether,  both  as  readers  and  writers  ? 

A.  I  was  corning  to  that  point.  To  make  a  successful 
study  of  the  great  newspaper  audience  a  man  has  to  be 
something  of  a  psychologist.  He  must  understand  some 
of  the  leading  mental  peculiarities  of  the  mass  of  people. 
Now,  as  human  beings  prize  above  all  tilings  their  own 
freedom,  one  of  the  things  which  would  strike  most 
forcibly  a  newspaper  audience  would  be  the  journal's  in- 
dependence; its  perfect  freedom  from  all  political  and 
social  entanglements  and  alliances;  that  self-reliant  atti- 
tude which  would  enable  it  to  say  the  just  word  for  or 
against  all  parties  and  all  prominent  persons  ;  the  courage 
to  speak  one's  mind  to  one's  friends  as  well  as  to  one's 
enemies.  From  this  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  paper 
which  aspires  to  the  largest  circulation  cannot  be  a  party 
paper ;  for  the  very  best  party  papers  that  ever  existed 
have  not  been  truth  telling  papers.  If  they  do  not 
actually  tell  falsehood,  they  are  bound  to  suppress  the 
truth  when  it  is  calculated  to  do  a  little  mischief  to  those  on 
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their  own  side.  No  amount  of  literary  ability  will  com- 
pensate for  this  want  of  integrity  in  dealing  with  public 
men  and  measures.  Another  great  element  in  the  popular 
mind,  and  one  that  must  be  catered  for  in  a  journal  aim- 
ing at  a  wide  circulation,  is  the  sense  of  humor.  Next, 
after  the  news  of  the  day,  in  importance,  I  should  esti- 
mate that  the  detecting  of  what  is  humorous  in  current 
events  would  be  one  of  the  most  acceptable  features  in  a 
journal.  The  Sun,  I  think,  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
value  of  this  humorous  way  of  looking  at  ordinary 
events.  The  appreciation  of  humor  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  faculties ;  but  humorists  themselves  are  rare ; 
and  it  often  happens  that  newspapers  are  conducted  by 
business  men  or  solemn  editors  who  exclude  all  the  fun 
which  should  bubble  through  the  columns  of  a  real  live 
journal.  Undoubtedly  the  most  popular  feature  in  the 
old  Herald,  as  it  flourished  under  the  elder  Bennett's 
management,  was  its  pregnant  wit  and  broad  humor. 

Q.  But  was  not  this  wit  and  humor  somewhat  tinged 
with  malignity  ?  Was  it  not  objectionable  from  its  at- 
tacks on  individuals? 

A.  In  a  moral  point  of  view — yes !  In  a  newspaper 
point  of  view — no  !  "While  I  am  willing  to  attribute  all 
the  ordinary  virtues  to  the  great  mass  of  people,  there  is 
no  disguising  the  fact  that  human  nature,  as  developed 
in  newspaper  constituencies,  has  some  very  unpleasant 
features.  The  cynical  philosopher  tells  us  that  we  can 
regard  the  misfortunes  of  our  friends  with  great  equan- 
imity. A  boil  on  another  man's  neck  does  not  trouble  us 
much.  It  is  rather  a  source  of  mirth.  And  when  a 
newspaper  attacks  humorously,  forcibly,  and  even  malig- 
nantly, some  prominent  person,  the  reading  public  is  apt 
to  roll  it  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  its  tongue.  Those 
brutal  personal  attacks  upon  prominent  people  which  char- 
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acterized  the  early  career  of  the  Herald,  while  it  may  have 

detracted  from  its  general  character,  and  wcakrncd  the 
force  of  its  criticisms  when  they  were  just,  certainly  help- 
ed to  widen  the  circulation  of  the  journal.  People  like  to 
laugh  at  the  grotesque  misfortunes  of  their  fellows,  and  this 
is  how  the  general  public  looked  upon  the  victims  of  the 
elder  Bennett's  ferocious  wit.  It  is  to  the  very  greatcredit 
of  the  junior  Bennett  that  the  personalities  which  disfigured 
the  early  pages  of  his  father's  paper  are  now  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  its  columns.  Yet  I  candidly  confess  that  if 
the  same  sense  of  humor  had  sparkled  in  the  columns  of 
the  Herald  in  these  its  latter  as  in_those  its  former  days,  I 
do  not  think  that  there  would  have  been  the  opening  for 
the  success  of  the  New  York  San  which  this  journal  has 
undoubtedly  achieved.  One,  if  not  more,  of  the  writers 
on  the  Sun  is  a  born  humorist,  who.  if  he  had  not  been 
an  editor,  would  have  been  a  Mark  Twain  or  an  Artemus 
Ward.  It  is  this  infusion  of  wit,  with  a  flavor  of  bitter- 
ness and  wrath,  which  excites  and  attracts  the  mass  of 
idle  people.  And  here  let  me  remark,  in  defence  of  jour- 
nalists, in  this  and  some  other  respects,  that  they  are,  I 
think,  far  better  in  moral  tone  and  in  the  avoidance  of 
personalities  than  their  constituencies  warrant  They  are 
not  so  bad  as  they  might  be,  the  public  willing.  The 
cause  of  this,  however,  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  proprietaries.  Most  great  newspapers 
are  owned  by  rich  men  or  rich  corporations :  the  editors 
are  known  and  have  a  social  standing  ;  hence  there  is  a 
tendency  to  suppress  improprieties  of  expression  and 
damaging  personalities,  which  makes  the  tone  of  our 
papers  superior  to  that  of  the  public  they  address.  But 
the  very  great  success  of  those  journals  which  have  in- 
dulged in  humorous  and  malignant  attacks  upon  indi- 
viduals shows  how  large  an  appreciation  of  this  sort  of 
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tiling  there  is  in  the  public  mind.  Then,  all  our  papers 
are  remarkably  clean  in  respect  to  impure  news. 

Q.  Will  you  please  define  what  is  properly  "  news  "  for 
a  daily  journal  ? 

A.  That  is  a  question  which  comes  up  very  often,  and 
is  the  basis  of  a  great  deal  of  absurd  criticism  on  the 
matter  given  in  the  daily  papers.  You  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  journal  is  the  history  of  current  events  ;  that  to 
please  a  popular  audience  it  must  consult  their  taste. 
Now  it  happens,  unfortunately,  that  disquisitions  on 
scientific  topics,  unless  these  topics  are  of  immediate  and 
obvious  utility,  or  in  some  way  strike  the  imagination 
vividly,  possess  very  little  interest  for  the  mass  of  people. 
Current  history,  like  all  the  history  of  the  past,  deals 
with  exceptional  phases  of  .human  nature  —  with 
wars,  unexpected  national  complications — with  social 
ruptures  and  convulsions — in  other  words,  with  the 
New  Thing — and  not  with  the  usual  thing.  There  is, 
it  is  true,  a  newer  kind  of  history,  which  deals  with  the 
progress  of  nations,  with  the  philosophical  ideas  which 
underlie  the  course  of  events,  with  the  development  of 
manners,  the  growth  of  religious  ideas,  and  those  higher 
themes  connected  with  the  history  of  the  race  upon  this 
planet.  But  after  all,  the  popular  histories,  those  which 
mankind  take  most  delight  in,  have  been  the  doings  of 
great  kings,  the  intrigues  of  courts,  the  amours  of  princes 
and  the  issues  of  great . battles — in  other  words,  with  ex- 
ceptional occurrences.  Now,  as  our  population  is  not 
composed  mainly  of  philosophers,  students  or  scientific 
men,  but  is  a  busy,  practical  working  community,  which 
wants  to  be  interested  and  amused,  to  know  what  is  go- 
ing on,  to  laugh  or  cry  over  passing  occurrences  of  a  hu- 
morous or  pathetic  nature,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must 
deal  with  this  reading  community  as  we  find  it.  To  tell 
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the  laboring  man,  when  he  takes  up" the  paper,  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  bug,  or  of  an  improvement  in  the  steam 
engine,  of  the  resolution  of  nebulae  into  distinct  stare,  or 
of  a  new  generalization  in  psychological  science,  is  like 
talk  ing  Arabic  to  him.  He  can  take  no  interest  in  such 
matters,  because  it  requires  a  long  time  to  form  even  a 
general  idea  of  the  sciences  into  which  these  facts  can  be 
fitted,  and  he  has  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  any  ex- 
ercises of  the  kind.  He  therefore  will  not  look  at  the 
paper  which  devotes  its  columns  to  such  topics.  What 
the  public  likes  first  of  all  is  a  fight  of  some  kind.  Hence 
a  great  war  is  of  the  most  absorbing  interest,  and  the 
paper  which  tells  best  about  the  exciting  scenes  in  some 
conflict  of  nations  will  be  the  most  widely  popular.  And 
next  to  a  war  the  most  popular  source  of  interest  would 
be  a  prize  fight,  wherein  two  well-known  names  contest 
for  the  supremacy.  Then  comes  horse  races,  yacht  races, 
boat  races,  and,  above  all,  the  periodical  contests  of  great 
political  parties — anything  which  excites  the  combative 
element  of  human  nature — anything  where  men,  or 
horses,  or  dogs,  or  parties  have  a  set-to.  That  is  the  kind 
of  entertainment  which  public  taste  demands.  Man  is  as 
yet  largely  animal,  and  a  newspaper  which  appeals  to  his 
understanding  alone,  or  to  his  literary  taste  merely,  may 
get  the  applause  of  the  good  and  the  wise,  but  it  will  in- 
evitably go  into  bankruptcy  as  a  business  speculation. 
Mr.  Greeley  achieved  his  reputation  as  a  good  fighter, 
and  the  strong  spice  of  independence  in  his  character 
made  him  attractive  to  the  general  community. 

Q.  Still  I  think  there  may  be  a  department  in  all 
journals  for  the  brief  and  attractive  exhibition  of  all 
the  newest  discoveries  in  science  and  the  arts  ? 

A.  Yes,  but,  as  I  have  said,  only  those  which  appeal 
to  the  imagination  or  minister  to  the  immediate  wants  of 
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man  should  be  attended  to.  The  discoveries  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  phenomena  connected  with  earthquakes  and 
tremendous  storms,  the  exploration  of  unknown  regions? 
the  ascent  of  prodigious  mountains — all  such  things  as 
these  appeal  strongly  to  the  imaginations  of  the  mass  of 
readers,  and  is  very  interesting  reading  matter  to  the  general 
community.  For  one,  I  own  up  to  a  sense  of  impatience 
when  I  hear  these  constant  discussions  touching  the 
morality  of  the  press — the  necessity  of  doing  this  and 
that — for  advancing  science — for  administering  to  a  high 
and  pure  taste.  It  is  well  enough  to  keep  these  things  in 
mind ;  but  the  newspaper  editor  has  to  view  human 
nature  from  a  very  different  standpoint  to  that  of  the 
scientist  or  the  moralist.  He  must  never  forget  that 
primarily  man  is  a  very  combative  animal ;  that  he  has 
a  sexual  organism  which  controls  his  whole  life  ;  that  it  is 
the  marvellous,  the  unnatural,  the  unusual,  which  most 
strikes  the  common  mind  ;  and  that  man  is  an  animal  who 
likes  to  be  amused.  With  these  four  points  in  view — 
man's  combativeness,  giving  him  a  keen  relish  for  contests 
between  men,  horses,  vessels,  political  parties,  nations — 
his  amativeness,  which  so  influences  him  as  to  make 
whatever  relates  to  this  master  passion  of  his  nature  a 
matter  of  supreme  importance — his  curiosity  and  credulity, 
influenced  greatly  by  a  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  by  a 
keen  interest  in  whatever  is  remarkable,  striking,  or 
unusual — and  lastly,  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  his  will- 
ingness to  laugh  at  what  is  comical,  or  grotesque,  or 
merely  unlucky — in  these  you  have  the  conceptions  which 
should  underlie  the  conduct  of  a  great  popular  journal. 

Q.  Do  you  care  nothing  then  for  literary  skill,  for  the 
ability  to  write  able  articles,  for  high  tone,  for  appeals  to 
the  understanding  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes  ;  I  certainly  would  not  neglect  them;  they 
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have  their  place  as  important  adjuncts  to  a  successful 
journal.  But  I  deny  that  they  are  of  the  first  import- 
ance. The  body  is  to  be  considered  before  the  mind — 
the  framework  before  the  adornments  of  the  structi, 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  literary  criticisms  in  daily 
journals  ? 

A.  They  have  no  place  there,  with  this  exception : 
certain  books  are  events  in  the  history  of  literature ; 
they  excite  public  curiosity,  and  are  sought  after  by  the 
community ;  and  they  are  proper  subjects  for  notice  in  a 
daily  journal.  Hence,  while  novels  generally  merit  no 
attention,  the  productions  of  any  great  popular  author,  a 
a  novel,  for  instance,  by  such  a  man  as  Disraeli,  a  book 
by  a  great  statesman  or  noted  public  character,  or  a 
remarkable  anonymous  work  like  Ecce  Homo — anything 
which  is  out  of  the  course  of  events,  which  piques  public 
curiosity,  or  marks  an  epoch — all  these  are  proper  subjects 
for  journalistic  comment  and  criticism.  And  in  this  par- 
ticular department  I  should  certainly  advocate  the  em- 
ployment of  the  highest  literary  ability. 

Q.  Then  how  about  style  and  literary  taste  in  getting 
up  other  matter  ? 

A.  To  me  it  is  very  obvious  that  from  the  success  of 
certain  journals  in  which  everything  like  literary  Art  is 
studiously  disregarded,  and  the  non-success  of  other  well- 
written  journals,  the  general  public  cares  very  little  about 
good  writing — I  mean  '-good"  in  the  sense  of  being  a  very 
fine  and  well  studied  style.  Strong  common  sense ; 
humorous  or  sparkling  comment  upon  current  events ;  a 
plain  and  distinct  statement  of  the  case  at  issue,  will 
satisfy  a  far  larger  number  of  people  than  the  most 
brilliant  article  written  upon  indifferent  subjects.  Leader 
writers  on  the  press  have  naturally  magnified  their  own 
calling — have  sought  to  create  the  impression  that  what 
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the  public  mainly  desired  was  an  elegant  and  fine-strung 
style  in  the  comments  upon  the  news  of  the  day.  The 
facts  are  certainly  against  this  theory. 

Q.  You  surely  do  not  underrate  literary  skill  in  the 
conduct  of  a  paper  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not — I  rate  it  very  highly ;  but  it  is  that 
literary  skill  which  can  best  adapt  itself  to  the  common 
sense  of  common  men  ;  that  really  strong  sound  writing 
which  any  cartman  or  servant  girl  can  understand ; 
arid  which  is  clearly  high  literary  art.  Read  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  and  the  sermons  of  John  Henry  New- 
man, and  you  will  understand  the  style  I  allude  to. 
That  is  the  kind  of  writing  we  need.  Gobbet  and 
Greeley  were  masters  of  a  good  newspaper  style. 

Q.  Since  these  are  your  views,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
you  have  a  criticism  to  urge  against  some  particular 
kinds  of  writing  that  are  found  in  editorial  columns? 

A.  I  have.  Some  very  able  journals,  conducted  by 
literary  men,  have,  I  think,  greatly  erred  on  the  side  of 
elaborate  discussion  of  points  of  constitutional  law 
and  the  subtleties  of  party  doctrine.  Lawyers,  I  fancy, 
as  a  -general  thing,  make  very  poor  journalists.  The 
forensic  habits  of  rhetorical  display  and  casuistical  reason- 
ing, the  references  to  precedent,  the  elaboration  of  legal 
lore — all  these  things  were  at  one  time  in  favor  with  the 
American  public.  This  was  in  the  old  days  when  party 
journals  were  much  more  in  vogue  than  they  are  now. 
In  the  early  history  of  the  Republic,  when  the  foundations 
of  our  institutions  were]  being  laid,  the  discussions 
between  Federalists  and  Democrats  had  a  very  great 
attraction  for  the  slower  and  more  thoughtful  community 
which  then  inhabited  the  United  States.  But  the  change 
brought  about  by  steam  and  electricity,  the  mighty  and 
overpowering  interests  of  the  present,  the  multitudinous 
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activities  of  modern  life,  have  made  men  impatient  of 
these  fine-spun  discussions;  and  tliat  class  of  journalists 
which  indulged  in  them  (once  so  common  in  the  South — 
old  Father  Ritchie  might  be  taken  as  the  type),  is  now 
obsolete.  Nor  do  discussions  upon  international  law 
interest  more  than  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  com- 
munity— as  the  sale  of  books  devoted  to  that  branch  of 
study  clearly  shows.  And  questions  of  constitutional 
law,  vitally  important  as  they  may  be  in  the  interests  of 
the  nation,  have  but  small  attraction  to  the  mass  of 
readers  of  newspapers.  These  discussions  are  no  doubt 
needed — but  by  a  person  who  wishes  a  large  circulation 
for  his  journal  they  must  be  carefully  avoided,  or  at  least 
made  use  of  only  when  popular  attention  is  turned  to 
tli em  by  national,  political,  or  international  exigencies. 
What  the  editorial  column  wants  is  fair  and  plain  state 
merit,  and  either  wise  or  witty  comment — sometimes,  but 
rarely,  explanation — never  argument,  never  a  process  of 
reasoning  except  that  which  is  slightly  constructed  and 
merely  incidental. 

Q.  How  might  a  daily  journal  be  best  arranged  ? 

A.  A  great  newspaper  should  have  an  organization 
like  that  of  an  army.  It  should  [never  be  owned  by  a 
joint  stock  company,  but  always  by  an  individual  pro- 
prietor. The  misfortune  of  a  joint  stock  company  is  that 
when  business  men  have  an  interest  in  the  concern  they 
more  or  less,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  dictate  its 
policy.  All  editors  naturally  resent  this  interference,  as 
they  know  it  is  pregnant  with  mischief.  The  wisest  busi- 
ness man  is  sure  to  blunder  when  he  undertakes  to  con- 
trol an  organ  of  public  opinion.  The  proprietor  of  a 
paper,  to  my  mind,  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
details  of  the  paper  ;  he  should  be  the  Mikado  and  have 
his  Tycoon,  to  whom  he  should  issue  his  general  orders, 
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but  never  interfere  with  details.  The  Tycoon  should  be 
the  general  of  the  army,  unembarrassed  by  aught  except 
general  instructions,  and  free  to  do  what  he  deemed  best 
for  the  interests  of  the  paper  he  had  in  charge.  Like  the 
general,  he  should  have  his  subordinates,  responsible  to 
him  alone,  and  each  supreme  in  his  own  proper  depart- 
ment. No  newspaper  can  be  run  by  a  commission;  coun- 
cils of  war  never  fight.  A  newspaper  in  which  half  a 
dozen  persons  have  equal  or  co-ordinate  authority  is  sure 
to  produce  a  commonplace  result.  Men's  actions,  follow- 
ing the  law  of  mechanics,  move  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  A  newspaper  must  do  surprising  things — 
striking  things.  These  can  never  be  accomplished  by 
joint  action.  It  is  always  the  individual  who  acts  thus. 

Q.  I  confess  that  in  looking  over  some  of  your  remarks 
it  seems  to  me  that  they  give  rather  a  low  conception  of 
the  functions  of  journalism.  Has  it  no  mission  as  an 
educator  of  the  public? 

A.  Journals,  in  the  present  stage  of  humanity,  must 
be,  in  a  certain  sense,  representative.  Newspapers 
which  undertake  to  lead  public  sentiment  generally  fall 
into  a  ditch.  Public  opinion  is  formed  not  by  newspapers 
but  by  the  progress  of  events — the  results  of  interna- 
tional contests,  the  fighting  of  battles,  the  condition  of 
the  crops,  the  movement  of  public  affairs,  the  fluctuations 
of  the  money  market — all  the  moral  and  material  events 
of  the  day  have  a  certain  effect  upon  the  minds  of  com- 
munities. An  editor  might  as  well  attempt  to  regulate 
the  perturbations  of  the  atmosphere  as  to  control  the  pub- 
lic opinion  which  so  many  elements  combine  to  form. 
The  great  journal  is  that  one  which  appreciates  what  the 
effects  will  be,  and  gives  voice  to  the  public  consciousness 
and  the  public  reason  upon  the  events  of  the  day.  The 
value  of  a  journal  in  its  editorial  department  is  not  that 
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it  expresses  the  opinions  of  the  individual,  of  Mr.  Smith 
or  Mr.  Brown,  or  Mr.  Robinson,  but  that  it  gives 
to  the  best  views  of  the  best  minds  in  the  community.  If 
:in  inhabitant  of  Jupiter  could  come  down  upon  the  earth, 
the  journal  most  interesting  to  him  in  New  York  would 
be,  first,  the  one  which  told  him  of  all  the  occurrences  of 
the  day,  and  in  the  next  place,  that  which  best  repre- 
sents the  average  sentiment  of  the  people  about  hirn.  He 
would  not  care  for  a  partisan  journal,  no  matter  how  great 
its  ability,  if  he  knew  that  it  was  an  advocate  of  a 
line  of  conduct,  irrespective  of  the  opinion  of  the 
community,  nor  would  he  want  one  which  gave 
a  distorted  or  one-sided  account  of  current  his- 
tory. The  fact  is,  the  public  journal  to-day  occupies 
an  anomalous  position.  The  spiritual  power,  once  wield- 
ed with  such  splendid  effect  by  the  papacy,  is,  if  not  dead, 
certainly  in  a  very  demoralized  state.  The  public  journal 
has  usurped  the  place  of  the  Pope.  It  gives  voice  not 
indeed  to  the  anger  or  satisfaction  of  the  God,  but  it  ex- 
presses or  tries  to  express  the  average  human  sentiment 
upon  the  general  conduct  of  affairs.  An  editor  is  a  kind 
of  bastard  Pope.  His  business  is  to  pass  judgment 
upon  public  occurrences,  and  to  do  so  in  view  of  the 
highest  and  wisest  morality  of  his  time.  An  editor  who 
lacks  independence  of  judgment,  whose  views  of  politics 
are  low,  who  is  an  aspirant  for  office,  or  a  politician  in 
any  sense,  or  whose  aim  is  simply  to  make  money,  he  in- 
deed descends  to  an  extremely  low  level,  and  his  journal 
is  justly  an  object  of  public  contempt.  No  ability  will 
compensate  for  want  of  a  high  standard  of  integrity  in 
matters  national  and  political.  In  the  war  against  corrup- 
tion in  New  York  city,  those  journals  which  paltered  with 
the  facts,  which  failed  to  realize  the  public  indignation  at 
the  successive  revelations  of  fraud,  suffered,  and  very 
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justly,  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.     I  have  heard  a 
noted  editor  tell  how,  after  he  had  opened  a  war  on  the 
corrupt  members  of  his  own  party,  and  had  been  signally 
beaten  (the  time  not  being  yet  ripe  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  iniquitous  organizations),  he  was  puzzled  what  to  do. 
On  the  one  hand  he  was  strongly  urged  by  the  people  in 
his  own  office   not  to  lower  his  flag,  but  to  keep  up  the 
moral  tone  of  his  paper,  and  give  no  quarter  to  the  per- 
sons whom  he  knew  to  be  public  plunderers.     A  noted 
politician  and  friend  of  the  editor,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
monstrated with  him  upon  his  then  recent  course  of  at- 
tack against  those  parties.    Said  he  :  "  This  will  never  do. 
You  have  made  a  good  fight,  and  you  have  been  beaten. 
The  party  organization  is  now  in  the  hands  of  your  op- 
ponents.    There  can  be  no  success  in  political  life  unless 
a  man  gives   up  his  prejudices,  and  acts,  if  need  be,  for 
public  ends,  with  his  former  enemies."     The  editor  suc- 
cumbed  to  this  view  of  his  duty  presented  by  a  man 
whom  he  knew  to  be  pure,  and  whose  aims  were  lofty, 
though  all  his  life  he   had  been  a  politician.     Incontest- 
ably  this  distinguished  gentleman   was  right  from  the 
politician's  point  of  view  ;  but  he  was  grievously  wrong 
from  the  journalists',  in  view  of  the  spiritual  function  of 
the  latter.    The  public  will  permit  no  journal  to  lower  its 
flag  on  any  question  of  pecuniary  honesty.     The  editor 
of  whom  I  speak,  however,  unfortunately  made  this  al- 
liance with  his  enemies ;  and  when  the  facts  came  out 
indubitably  proving  the  guilt  of  the  scoundrels  whom  he 
had  before  been  fighting,  he  carried  on  a  weary  battle  in 
their  defence,  with  a  most  disastrous  result  to  himself  and 
his  paper.     So  impressed  was   I   personally  with  these 
views  of  the  duties  of  journalists,  that  in  my  "green  and 
salad  days,  before  my  judgment  ripened,"  I  proposed  that 
an  agitation  should  be  started  having  in  view  the  enact- 
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ment  of  a  law  forbidding  editors  of  public  journals  from 
becoming  candidates  for  office,  or  in  any  way  profiting  by 
the  success  of  party  action.  But  without  any  enactments, 
and  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  those  journals  have 
been  most  successful  in  this  country  of  which  the  editors 
have  taken  this  very  position.  Mr.  Raymond  and  Mr. 
Greeley's  willingness  to  accept  office  always  stood  in  their 
way  as  conductors  of  great  journals.  The  success  of  the 
elder  Bennett  was  largely  due~to  the  fact  that  no  office,  no 
pecuniary  reward,  would  swerve  him  from  auy  course 
which  he  undertook.  The  most  powerful  controllers  of 
parties  have  been  editors  like  Thurlow  Weed  who  would 
never  accept  office.  Hence,  instead  of  putting  a  low  es- 
timate on  the  integrity  and  honesty  of  public  journalists, 
I  realize  the  fact  that  a  high  moral  tone,  a  sense  of  strict 
integrity,  and  great  personal  independence,  are  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  conduct  of  a  really  great  paper.  In- 
deed, there  are  no  qualities  you  can  put  into  a  paper  that 
can  compensate  in  the  public  mind  for  a  doubt  as  to  your 
personal  integrity,  or  a  suspicion  that  you  do  not  deal 
with  public  events,  and  noted  men  with  entire  and  unre- 
served honesty.  I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  we 
will  have  a  real  spiritual  power  composed  of  scientists 
mainly.  Indeed,  to-day,  Huxley  and  Tyndall,  and  men  of 
that  stamp,  are  the  real  priests,  are  believed  implicitly, 
and  followed  without  hesitation.  But  as  yet  the  scientific 
body  is  not  organized  for  any  useful  social  function ;  and 
until  they  are,  public  journals  must  in  a  measure  take 
their  place,  and  be  the  spiritual  directors  of  the  public. 
It  must  be  moral  in  the  highest  sense,  but  the  editor,  at 
the  same  time,  must  recognize  the  whole  nature  of  man— 
his  combativeness,  his  sexuality,  his  credulity,  and  his 
love  of  humor,  as  well  as  his  moral  sense, 
Q.  How  about  "sensationalism,"  so  called_? 
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A.  Somebody  lias  defined  sensationalism  to  be  "  com- 
monplace in  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens."  I  judge  that 
sensational  writing  is  due  to  a  perception  on  the  part  of 
editors  that  the  public  like  what  is  unusual  and  startling. 
If  jour  sensation  has  a  basis — if  it  stands  on  a  fact,  a 
real  occurrence,  the  incredible  is  a  very  popular  feature 
in  the  daily  journal,  for  men  like  to  be  surprised,  startled, 
waked  up.  But  if  your  sensation  is  based  on  a  falsehood, 
it  will  certainly  damage  the  journal.  No  newspaper  can 
afford  to  deal  in  lies,  or  at  least  the  fictitious  sensations 
must  be  very  few  and  far  between,  and  the  general  state- 
ment of  the  news  must  be  trustworthy.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  tame  and  spiritless  account  of  an  interesting  fact 
is  damaging  to  a  paper.  A  journalist  should  treat  cur- 
rent history  as  you  would  treat  past  history.  I  see  no 
harm  in  a  reporter  or  a  correspondent  describing  a  fire, 
or  a  great  mining  accident,  the  foundering  of  a  ship  at 
sea,  with  such  illustrations  as  would  vividly  picture  the 
scene. 

Q.  How  about  reformatory  business  and  sectarian 
journals  ? 

A.  Any  one  who  proposes  to  start  a  paper  to  ventilate 
certain  views  of  his  own — to  change  the  face  of  society 
— to  get  people  to  adopt  different  theories  of  life  and  re- 
ligion from  what  they  now  hold,  must  expect  to  do  it  at 
his  own  cost.  All  journals  having  mainly  in  view  the 
education  or  betterment  of  mankind  are  from  the  start 
business  failures.  It  is  painful  to  see  earnest,  enthusias- 
tic men  and  women,  conscious  of  a  noble  purpose,  sure 
that  if  their  views  were  adopted  society  would  be  better- 
ed, starting  journals,  expecting  the  public  to  change  their 
opinions,  and  pay  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so — I  say  it 
is  sad  to  see  how  often  these  amiable  people  fail.  Tem- 
perance, free  trade,  women's  rights — in  fact,  educational 
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and  reform  papers  of  all  kinds,  can  never  be  expected  to 
pay  expenses.  They  are  always  a  loss  to  those  who  in- 
vest money  in  them.  It  is  not  always  so  with  sectarian 
or  religious  papers  which  represent  established  views. 
These  do  not  seek  to  change  people's  opinions,  but  con- 
form to  opinions  already  estalished.  Hence  they  have 
their  clientele  already  formed.  But  then  the  constituency 
is  necessarily  limited  to  their  own  sect.  Journals  started 
to  propagate  opinions  of  any  kind  are  utterly  useless 
in  a  business  point  of  view.  This  is  another  reason  why 
party  journals  are  generally  business  failures— they  ap- 
peal to  their  own  party,  and  the  party  alone  reads  them. 
But  then  this  party  is  already  converted ;  their  opponents, 
on  the  other  hand,  sedulously  avoid  reading  arguments 
which  seem  to  them  fallacious.  The  most  extraordinary 
spectacle  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive  is  that  pre- 
sented by  the  party  journals  on  the  eve  of  a  great  presi- 
dential election.  Each  of  them  is  frantically  shouting  to 
their  respective  audiences  arguments  intended  for  the  op- 
position, which  the  latter  never  reads,  or  deliberately 
dodges.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  far  wiser  than 
newspaper  writers  suspect  them  to  be  during  the  active 
period  of  the  presidential  contest 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  bad  effects  of  the  business  de- 
partment upon  the  conduct  of  a  daily  paper.  What  do 
you  mean  ? 

A.  Simply  this,  that  as  a  general  thing  the  better 
business  mun  the  publisher  is,  the  worse  oft*  is  the 
paper. 

Q.  That  seems  to  be  paradoxical.  What  am  I  to  un- 
derstand by  it?  Surely  a  good  business  faculty  can 
never  be  an  injury  in  any  affair  where  it  operates? 

A.  Well,  no,  not  to  the  business  itself;  not  to  the  news- 
paper perhaps  immediately,  but  it  operates  injuriously  to 
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the  distant,  the  permanent  prospects  of  the  paper.  The 
business  man  deals  with  the  transient,  the  immediate — 
not  with  the  permanent,  which  lies  in  the  distance.  The 
publication  department  in  a  journal  corresponds  to  the 
nutritive  department  of  the  animal  economy  ;  it  should 
no  more  give  the  law  to  the  editorial  department  than  the 
human  stomach  should  give  the  law  to  the  brain  of  man. 
The  proper  distribution  of  power  will  always  subordinate 
the  purely  business  and  financial  departments  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  editorial  department.  The  command  must 
lie  in  the  intellectual  centre  of  the  organization.  One  of 
Mr.  Bennett's  wisest  reforms  was  in  making  himself  the 
publisher  of  his  own  paper,  and  not  permitting  any  in- 
fluence "  down  stairs"  to  control  the  course  of  the  Herald. 
The  business  department  in  his  establishment  is  to  take 
in  and  pay  out  moneys;  with  the  editorial  or  any  other 
columns  (except  of  course  those  of  advertisements)  it  has 
nothing  to  do.  The  business  man  should  never  be  the 
adviser  or  councillor  of  the  editor.  If  he  is  a  good  finan- 
cier it  is  his  function  to  economize,  to  fight  all  bills,  no 
matter  how  necessary  they  may  be,  and  to  accept  any 
kind  of  advertisements  that  will  swell  his  immediate  re- 
ceipts. It  is  he  who,  if  he  can,  will  gladly  degrade  the 
editorial  columns  by  the  puffery  of  all  manner  of  ques- 
tionable financial  enterprises.  Anxious  to  swell  his 
weekly  receipts,  he  will  do  all,  and  more  than  all  his  ri- 
vals were  doing,  to  get  what  he  calls  "  business."  Now, 
as  it  happens  that  precisely  those  business  enterprises 
which  are  the  most  objectionable  are  those  which  most 
desire  editorial  endorsement,  the  publisher  is  always  eager 
to  have  these  swindling  operations  favored  with  editorial 
approbation — and  he  too  often  succeeds.  He  is  not  im- 
mediately made  to  feel  the  injury,  the  loss  of  character, 
which  a  paper  sustains  in  business  circles  by  this  puffery 
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of  swindling  railroad  schemes,  or  bogus  petroleum  com- 
panies, or  quack  doctors ;  all  he  cares  for  is  the  $100  or 
$1,000  which  is  added  to  his  weekly  cash  account.  1 
think  that  all  papers  with  publishers  are  more  or  less  in- 
jured with  this  disposition  on  their  part,  especially  if  they 
are  able,  capable  men.  Another  peculiarity  in  regard  to 
the  publisher  is,  that  if  the  paper  belongs  to  a  stock 
company  it  will  in  time  infallibly  become  his  property. 
The  editor  in-chief,  or  the  chief  proprietor,  is  very  apt  to 
be  a  trifle  jealous  of  his  managing  editor  or  chief  writer ; 
he  is  conscious  of  his  rivalry  at  every  point.  He  totally 
overlooks  the  fact  that  the  man  "  down  stairs,"  knowing 
the  financial  condition  of  the  paper  better  than  any  one 
else,  and  handling  all  the  funds,  is  in  the  best  position 
for  securing  the  property  in  time.  When  stock  is  for  sale, 
it  is  the  publisher,  and  he  alone,  who  knows  what  to  give 
for  it.  And  so  papers  are  more  and  more  representing 
the  business,  rather  than  the  general  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. I  should  say  this  kind  of  proprietorship  will  in 
the  long  run  prove  disastrous,  though  here  and  there  a 
wise  owner  seems  to  learn  to  forget  the  shop  and  attend 
to  the  wants  of  the  community  at  large. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  field  for  special  journals — those  which 
aim  to  represent  distinct  business  interests? 

A.  Yes ;  it  is  in  this  direction  also  that  journals  are 
differentiating.  Very  great  interests,  such  as  the  financial, 
the  commercial,  the  marine,  the  real  estate,  and  the  like, 
are  now  having  their  own  special  organs ;  and  as  these 
special  papers  multiply,  they,  being  able  to  supply  the 
demand  for  information  in  these  domains  of  human 
activity  so  much  better  than  the  daily  journal,  which 
undertakes  to  cover  the  whole  field,  the  latter  should 
retire,  to  a  great  extent,  I  think,  from  these  peculiar 
departments.  In  London,  the  local  news  is  now  taken 
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charge  of  by  special  classes  of  journals,  leaving  the 
larger  questions  that  affect  men  in  their  political,  busi- 
ness and  social  relationships  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
great  dailies.  I  think  that  to-day  the  New  York  papers 
pay  too  much  attention  to  local  matters.  A  city  with  a 
million  of  inhabitants  is  too  vast  to  be  mainly  interested 
in  the  ordinary  business  which  occurs  in  its  own  imme- 
diate vicinity.  It  should  be  the  universal  human  interest 
that  should  be  the  guide  to  the  editor  in  selecting  news — 
not  because  it  happens  to  refer  to  New  York  rather  than 
to  New  Orleans.  Of  course,  there  is  local  news  of 
special  interest  which  bears  on  the  business  or  pleasure 
of  the  whole  community.  But  what  I  mean  is,  that  little 
local  meetings  of  societies  and  trades  have  no  place  in  a 
paper  which  has  the  whole  country  for  its  constituency. 

Q.  You  said  but  now  there  was  no  room  for  reform  papers 
—those  which  try  to  educate  people  to  certain  new  theories. 
Do  you  think  then  that  papers  should  only  represent  the 
settled  convictions  upon  religious  and  political  topics  of 
a  community,  without  reference  to  the  new  notions  which 
are  everywhere  struggling  for  expression  ? 

A.  I  am  satisfied  it  would  be  wise  for  some  one  paper 
to  give  a  chance  to  the  new  ideas  of  the  age — not  perhaps 
in  the  form  of  advocacy  so  much  as  in  allowing  them  to 
be  represented.  I  think  the  warmest  friends  of  the 
Tribune  are  those  who  were  attracted  to  its  columns,  in 
the  early  days  of  its  history,  by  anti-slavery  discussions, 
socialism,  and  the  general  reformatory  discussions  of  that 
time.  I  have  always  thought  it  a  mistake  for  the  Tribune 
to  ugo  back  "on  the  Woman's  Rights  people.  In  the 
definition  of  news  which  I  gave  in  the  early  part  of  this 
conversation,  I  said  it  was  the  "  new  "  that  was  interesting 
— all  manner  of  new  views— social,  scientific  and  literary — 
these  all  have  place  and  function  in  the  daily.  Indeed, 
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the  ordinary  orthodox  notions  of  society  cannot  be  recog- 
nized as  news  at  all ;  but  the  proceedings  of  any  new 
fangled  sect,  with  grotesque  observances,  or  entirely  novel 
theories,  are  far  more  entertaining  reading  than  notices  of 
the  old-fashioned  Calvinistic,  Episcopalian,  or  Method  i.-t 
churches.  There  is  a  real  want  of  this  to-day  in  New 
York  City — for  a  journal  which,  without  committing 
itself  to  the  vagaries  of  new  light  follies,  would  give 
attention  to  the  radicals,  the  reformers,  the  revolutionary 
scientific  views  which  are  so  marked  a  feature  of  this  age. 
But  editors  are  timid  ;  they  do  not  like  to  offend  their 
orthodox  readers — although  even  to  these  the  proceedings 
of  the  new  fangled  philosophers  are  more  entertaining 
reading  matter  than  are  the  occurrences  of  their  own 
councils  and  synods.  The  social  surroundings  of  editors 
are  such  as  make  them  averse  from  giving  publicity  to 
the  notions  of  people  with  novel  theories  of  religion  and 
manners. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  general  failure  of  work- 
ingmen's  organs  ?  The  working  classes  form  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  community,  and  are,  after  all,  the 
main  support  of  all  the  papers  ;  yet  why  is  it  that  papers 
devoted  to  their  interests  are  almost  universally  failures  ? 

A.  I  hardly  like  to  say  what  I  must  on  this  subject; 
for  it  will  seem  like  a  reflexion  on  the  great  body  of  the 
community ;  but  the  fact  is,  these  papers  fail  because  the 
projectors  do  not  realize  that'workingmen  have  an  animal 
nature ;  and  well  intentioned  reformers,  seeing  the  objec- 
tionable condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  knowing 
they  suffer  many  grievances,  start  a  journal  to  enlighten 
them  as  to  their  condition,  and  to  demand  certain  reforms 
.which  would  benefit  them.  'Now  the  workingman,  deal- 
ing as  he  does  with  realities,  has  very  little  taste  or 
temper  for  abstract  discussions.  He  can  understand  why 
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his  wages  should  be  raised,  why  the  hours  of  labor  should 
be  shortened ;  but  in  what  way  a  derangement  of  the 
currency  affects  him  he  cannot  be  made  to  understand. 
The  evils  of  land  laws  are  entirely  beyond  his  compre- 
hension— though  he  may  admire  articles  which  prove  to 
him  that  he  pays   too  much  rent.     The  whole  series  of 
questions  which  have  entered   so  largely  into  the  dis- 
cussions of  political,  economical,  and  social  reformers  are 
entirely  outside  of  his  daily  life  and  sympathies.     He 
sometimes  tries  to  take  an  interest  in  them  and  under- 
stand them,  having  been  assured  that  they  concern  him 
closely.     He  attends  those  socialistic  gatherings  where 
Mr.  Bounce  and  Mr.  Buffer  launch  thunderous  periods 
against  governments  and  landlords  ;  but  finally  he  yawns, 
finds  that  it  is  beyond  his  comprehension,  and  starts  for 
the  nearest  alehouse  to  get  a  drink.     There  is  one  class 
of  workingman's  journal   which   is    very   successful,  of 
which   Reynold's  Journal  in  London  is  a  type.     It  sym- 
pathizes with  workingmen,  and  represents  their  prejudices 
as  best  it  may ;  but  it  fills  its  columns  with  news  which 
could  not  very  well  be  read  in  the  family  circle.     The 
projector  of  this  paper  recognized  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age workingman  is  an  animal,  with  but  little  intellect, 
and  who  can  be  interested  in  such  news  as  appeals  to 
combativeness  or  sexuality.     Hence  the  prize  fight,  the 
crim.  con.,  the  seduction,  is  the  kind  of  mental  pabulum 
which  that  class  of  the  English  population  craves — and 
that  is  the  news  which  Reynold's  Journal  supplies  ;  and 
it  has  an  enormous  circulation   among  the  very  poorest 
classes  of  the  community.     It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
working-women  of  England,  that  while  they  run  up  to  an 
enormous  circulation   the  Half-penny  Journal  and  Cassels 
Magazine,  which  often  reach  half  a  million  of  copies  per 
week,  it    is   nothing  more  harmless  than  the  romantic 
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side  of  the  love  relation  which  they  crave.  The  servant 
girls  and  dairymaids,  the  workingmen's  wives  and 
daughters  delight  in  reading  the  love  scrapes  of  dukes 
and  lords,  and  support  immense  establishments  which 
supply  them  with  that  kind  of  literature.  But 
journals  which  have  been  established  to  discuss  the  land 
laws,  co-operation,  and  such  matters — the  Working-man 
will  none  of  them.  They  bear  no  relation  to  their  daily 
life ;  and  the  benefits  they  promise  are  so  remote,  that 
workmen  decline  to  purchase  any  such.  In  this  country 
the  working  class  is  not  so  distinctly  a  caste  by  them- 
selves as  in  England  ;  and,  therefore,  they  cannot  be  so 
well  appealed  to.  Besides,  they  are  of  diverse  nationali- 
ties ;  and  have  little  community  of  action  or  feeling. 
They  can  join  a  trade  strike,  because  the  benefits  of  that 
are  obvious  ;  they  can  demand  a  legislation  which  limits 
the  hours  of  labor,  that  also  is  a  matter  of  palpable  bene- 
fit ;  but  they  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  appeals  to  join  labor 
parties  or  support  journals  established  in  their  in- 
terest. Then,  among  Americans,  the  ambition  is  to  get 
out  of  the  working  ranks.  The  Yankee  mechanic,  if  he 
can't  be  a  boss,  wants  to  be  a  policeman,  or  a  huckster 
or  to  keep  a  small  store,  or  become  a  ward  politician,  or 
"  go  west  on  a  farm."  Hence,  among  American  artizans 
it  is  only  the  poor  residuum  that  is  left — the  unenter- 
prising, the  debauched,  the  poor  in  spirit  I  judga  that 
all  this  will  be  bravely  altered  in  a  few  years,  as  the 
trade  associations  have  succeeded  in  raising  the  price  of 
manual  labor  so  far  above  that  of  clerks — for  it  was  once 
the  ambition  of  all  young  men  to  become  clerks,  and 
then  great  merchants.  But  now,  in  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  manual  labor,  a  father  will  insist  upon  his  son's 
becoming  a  tradesman,  and  not  a  counter-jumper.  But 
until  these  ideas  take  hold  of  the  community,  there  will 
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be  little  Lope  for  labor  parties,  or  for  the  establishment  of 
a  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  laboring  man.  In 
these  conversations  I  may  have  expressedseemingly  diverse 
views  as  to  the  morality  of  the  average  reader.  Men  in 
masses  are  always  instigated  by  higher  emotions  than 
when  they  act  individually.  It  is  Macaulay,  I  think,  who 
points  out  that  the  audience  of  a  cheap  theatre  in  the 
slums  will  very  often  be  composed  entirely  of  the  vicious 
classes ;  but  the  thief,  the  burglar,  the  pimp,  the  felon 
will  always  sympathize  with  the  heroine  in  her  troubles 
under  persecution,  though  it  is  probable  that  every  one 
of  these  fellows  would  be  quite  willing  to  enact  the  role 
of  the  ruffian  of  the  play  in  his  own  private  career.  But 
men's  sympathies  acting  in  unison  are  generally  right ; 
while  individuals  are  very  often  coarse,  sensual,  vicious, 
in  their  modes  of  life.  Hence,  a  paper  may  be  in  dis- 
repute; the  moral  sentiment  of  the  community  may  be 
against  it;  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  the  journal  addresses 
the  general  reader  it  will  have  a  large  circulation.  Hence, 
the  success  of  Police  Gazettes  and  of  obscene  picture 
journals,  as  well  as  of  Reynold's  Miscellany.  I  arn  quite 
aware  that  these  views  are  not  very  popular ;  the  con- 
ception of  the  newspaper  reader,  which  I  have  constantly 
kept  in  mind,  is  not  that  of  the  writers  who  usually  dis- 
cuss these  matters;  but,  I  think,  common  sense  people 
will  see  that  it  is  a  conception  which  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  the  true  one. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  that  the  papers  of  the  future  will  be 
any  better  morally  than  they  have  been  in  the  past?  I 
notice  those  who  write  about  journals  are  expecting  the 
.advent,  some  day,  of  a  higher  type  of  journal,  morally 
speaking  ;  and  that  the  model  paper  is  yet  infuturo  ? 

A.  I  judge  that,  as  human  nature  will  remain  pretty 
much  the  same  throughout  many  generations  yet  to  come, 
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the  papers  will  not  differ  very  materially  from  what  tl. 
have  been  in  the  past  As  I  have  said,  I  believe  the 
moral  tone  of  papers  now  is  somewhat  ahead  of  what 
public  taste  demands.  New  York  is  de.stine«l  to  be  much 
larger  than  it  is  now ;  it  will  contain  a  great  many  more 
people;  but  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Man- 
hattanese  will  become' fonder  of  philosophy  or  develop  a 
higher  literary  taste.  Crowds  will  come  here  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth  to  enjoy  themselves  or  to  do  business; 
and  the  papers  which  cater  to  their  tastes  will  represent 
very  nearly  the  literary  pabulum  they  require.  I  should 
say  there  is  room  in  New  York  for  a  very  much  worse 
paper  than  it  has.  Let  a  paper  get  into  the  hands  of  :m 
editor  with  a  very  malignant  temper,  with  some  wit,  with 
a  good  knowledge  of  human  nature,  unscrupulous  as  to 
means,  uninfluenced  by  public  opinion  or  social  ties, 
and  the  public  of  New  York  would  sustain  him  in  his 
ferocious  sallies,  even  if  he  published  the  vilest  paper 
that  was  ever  seen— I  mean  vile  in  the  sense  of  irre- 
sponsibility, of  pandering  to  vicious  tastes,  of  malignity, 
and  of  sensationalism  in  its  worst  phases.  There  is 
"ample  scope  and  verge  enough  "  in  New  York  to-day 
for  just  such  a  paper ;  and,  it  would  be  surprising  indeed, 
if  that  want  were  not  supplied  in  the  future.  It  is  lucky 
for  society  that  editors,  like  other  men,  are  approbative 
animals — they  crave  the  good  opinion  of  the  best  rather 
than  of  the  worst  part  of  the  community  ;  and  hence,  are 
under  strong  social  restrictions  not  to  pander  to  vicious 
tastes.  The  worst  of  men'are  under  some  such  restrictions ; 
but'  I  should  tremble  to  see  a  paper  issued  by  a  really 
strong  man  who  was  also  vile  in  his  tastes  and  unscrupulous 
in  the  material  he  employed  to  cater  to  the  wants  of 
the  public.  It  is  natural  in  Americans,  in  viewing  the 
unexampled  progress  of  their  country,  to  be  hopeful,  to 
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suppose  that  every  everything  is  for  the  best,  and  to 
believe  that  every  change  will  bring  about  better  results ; 
and  so  in  speculating  about  journals  they  would  naturally 
suppose  that  a  higher  and  better  type  would  be  developed 
from  what  had  gone  before.  But  this  does  not  follow. 
Until  I  can  see  a  higher  moral  tone  developing  itself  in 
the  community,  I  don't  understand  how  we  can  have 
better  journals  than  are  now  published. 

Q.  This  is  not  a  very  hopeful  view  of  the  case  ;  and  if 
it  is  true,  as  some  allege,  that  religious  faith  is  slowly 
dying  out,  that  the  community  cares  only  for  the  growth 
of  material  wealth  and  influence,  and  that  pleasure  is 
more  and  more  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  and  in  its 
grosser  forms,  why  then  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these  lower 
tastes  will  be  gratified  by  some  unscrupulous  and  able 
man? 

A.  I  fear  very  much  that  some  such  thing  is  likely  to 
happen.  I  think  it  inevitable  that  with  the  growth  of 
our  city  the  journals  will  gain  independence;  that  with 
the  enlargement  of  their  constituency  they  can  afford  to 
be  superior  to  cliques  and  parties ;  and  that  aiming  to 
please  wide  circles  of  readers  they  can  disregard  the  little 
schemes  of  the  politicians  who  have  too  often  influenced 
the  conduct  of  the  great  journals.  I  may  add  here,  that 
a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  foremost  men  of  the  country 
is  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  efficiency  of  an  editor.  It 
is  impossible  to  be  the  critic,  when  you  are  the  personal 
friend  of  the  men  who  play  their  part  upon  the  public 
stage.  If  you  are  upon  sociable  terms  with  the  eminent 
men  in  literature,  art,  politics,  and  business,  and  enjoy 
the  atmosphere  of  clubs  where  most  of  them  assemble, 
you  are  restricted  in  a  thousand  ways  from  that  indepen- 
dent and  impartial  criticism  of  the  works  and  actions  of 
such  persons  which  is  within  the  power  of  an  entire 
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stranger.  The  elder  Bennett,  I  think,  had  a  great  advan- 
tage over  his  son,  in  being  what  is  known  as  a  " social 
pariah  M — in  keeping  himself  to  himself — and  in  declining 
to  have  any  visiting  relations  with  prominent  men  in  the 
city.  He  was  not  entangled  in  social  restrictions,  nor 
were  his  employe's  embarrassed  with  fears  of  tread  in;/ 
on  the  toes  of  his  personal  friends — for  he  had  none.  I 
do  not  think  his  son  is  in  quite  as  independent  a  position  ; 
and  his  assistants  are,  no  doubt,  sometimes  in  trouble  in 
dealing  with  persons  who  are  friends  of  the  editor-in- 
chief.  One  of  the  advantages  which  Catholic  priests  pos- 
sess over  other  ministers,  is  their  celibacy,  their  avoidance 
of  all  social  ties  and  obligations,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  church.  So  it 
should  really  be  with  editors.  Careful  avoidance  of  all 
personal  entanglements  is  desirable  if  the  paper  wishes 
to  be  really  independent 

Q.  But  is  it  not  desirable  for  editors  to  know  the  views 
and  opinions  of  politicians — the  men  who  control  party 
machinery  and  action  ? 

A.  Not  at  all.  The  most  grievous  error  in  connection 
with  any  newspaper  establislfment  is  the  affiliation  of  its 
editors  with  any  of  the  so-called  statesmen  or  politicians 
of  his  party.  The  methods  of  the  politician  and  of  the 
journalist  are  radically  different — that  of  the  former  is 
secretiveness  ;  the  editorial  function,  on  the  contrary,  is  to 
publish  everything  to  the  world.  Edit6rs  always  come 
to  grief  when  they  are  influenced  by  the  leaders  of  par- 
ties. The  great  object  of  the  politician  is  to  be  secret,  to 
work  out  his  plans  in  the  dark ;  the  aim  of  the  journal  is 
to  open  things,  to  let  in  light,  to  tell  the  truth.  The 
statesman  wants  to  make  a  certain  impression,  to  accom- 
plish a  certain  end,  and  to  do  so  he  is  necessarily  ev; 
he  arranges  his  machinery  behind  the  scenes ;  he  cannot 
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afford  to  have  personal  antipathies ;  the  man  he  quarrels 
with  to-day  he  consorts  with  to-morrow.  But  the  critical 
attitude  which  the  journalist  is  bound  to  assume,  the  ne- 
cessity which  impels  him  to  display  the  whole  course  of 
current  events,  and  to  express  opinions  about  them, 
makes  his  alliance  with  the  statesman  a  source  of  per- 
petual weakness  and  embarrassment.  The  editor  deals 
with  public  events  as  they  arise.  His  judgment  of  what 
is  going  on,  if  he  understands  his  business,  is  far  better 
than  any  politician's.  He  deals  with  the  same  problems 
as  the  latter,  but  the  object  he  has  in  view  is  far  higher. 
The  whole  history  of  journalism  in  this  country  is  a  pal- 
pable warning  against  party  dictation  and  the  influence  of 
party  leaders.  The  journals  which  have  succeeded  are 
those  in  which  the  editors  were  wise  enough  to  keep  aloof 
from  their  own  party  managers — to  give  the  law  to  them 
instead  of  taking  it  from  them.  The  most  serious  em- 
barrassments to  which  political  journals  have  been  ex- 
posed have  resulted  from  their  connection  with  noted 
politicians.  Wherever  you  see  a  thick  and  thin  partisan 
paper,  you  see  a  poor  and  weak  one — and  necessarily  so. 

Q.  You  have  indicated  'that  any  one  who  wishes  a 
large  circulation  for  his  paper  must  fix  the  price  at  the 
minimum — by  which,  I  take  it,  you  mean  two  cents  in 
New  York  city,  as  being  indispensable  for  the  largest  cir- 
culation. Should  all  papers  try  to  get  along  at  that 
rate  ?  * 

A.  Let  me  explain.  One  of  the  most  serious  mistakes 
of  persons  who  start  papers  is  in  endeavoring  to  furnish 
them  all  at  the  same  price.  I  believe  that  there  is  to-day 
room  for  a  daily  paper  in  New  York  city  at  ten  cents  a 
copy.  People  differ  widely  here  as  regards  means  ;  and 
there  is  a  class  of  people  which  would  buy  the  dearest 
paper  in  preference  to  the  cheapest,  provided  it  had  some 
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peculiarities  which  pleased  them.     I  find  the  American 

jn-ople  have  to-day  the  highest  priced  wines,  the  costliest 
hotels,  the  most  extravagantly  rich  dry  goods,  the  fastest 
and  costliest  trotters,  and,  in  fact,  as  Jim  Fisk  used  to 
say,  "  Give  the  American  people  just  what  they  want  and 
they  don't  care  for  the  price."  Now,  a  daily  newspaper 
with  certain  special  features  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
fashionable,  clever,  ostentatious  people,  and  which  would 
cost  ten  cents  a  copy,  would  be  no  tax  on — say,  for  in- 
stance, wealthy  fellows  who  pay  a  good  deal  more  for 
cigars  and  drinks  several  times  a  day.  Certain  rich  ladies 
would  prefer  to  see  a  costly  morning  journal  upon  their 
breakfast  tables,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  emulation  to 
buy  such  papers  on  the  railway  cars.  Of  course  I  don't 
suppose  a  paper  of  that  kind  would  reach  a  circulation 
of  more  than  15,000  copies,  but  that  would  pay  very 
well.  Such  a  paper  should  not  depend  on  advertisements 
— should  try  to  get  along  without  them — except  such  an- 
nouncements as  jyere  in  themselves  in  the  nature  of  news. 
Mr.  Bonner  did  a  wise  thing  in  excluding  all  advertise- 
ments from  his  Ledger,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  a 
daily  paper,  sufficiently  costly,  could^get  along  very  well 
without  them.  Thus  it  would  be  rid  of  another  entangle- 
ment which  seriously  embarrasses  all  newspapers  depend- 
ing on  advertisements  to  meet  current  expenses. 

Q.  Wouldn't  the  ten  cent  paper  require  to  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  make-up  of  an  ordinary  popular  jour- 
nal ? 

A.  Certainly.  In  the  first  place  it  should  be  as  admir- 
able, typographically,  as  the  modern  printing  art  could 
possibly  make  it  Its  literary  character  ought  to  be  of  the 
very  highest  order  of  excellence.  It  should  have  the 
best  contributors  on  all  current  topics,  and  it  should  give 
their  names.  Naturally  appealing  to  a  more  cultivated 
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class,  its  art  criticisms,  its  lecture  notices,  its  treatment  of 
dramatic  and  musical  topics,  and  its  comments  on  cur- 
rent- affairs  should  be  equally  distinguished  for  force  and 
brilliancy.  It  should  avoid  the  ordinary  ruck  of  local 
and  merely  routine  news,  and  aim  at  the  highest  standard 
of  taste  in  all  its  discussions.  But  it  should  never  over- 
look the  social  element,  these  matters  which  affect  human 
beings  in  their  domestic  relations.  The  temptation  in 
all  such  journals  would  be  to  be  too  purely  intellectual 
and  artistic,  to  the  neglect  of  those  materials  which  lie 
nearest  to  the  hearts  of  men  and  women.  It  is  this  too 
exclusively  literary  character  which  detracts  so  much 
from  the  merits  of  papers  like  the  Nation.  There  is  a 
craving  in  the  social  instincts  which,  as  all  literature 
shows,  is  that  which  publishers  have  always  found  it  to 
their  profit  to  minister  to. 
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COLLEGE  TRAINING  FOR  JOURNALISM. 


IT  bavin?  been  reported  that  steps  were  being  taken  to  introduce  a  coarse  of 
special  study  at  Cornell  University,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
Va.,  adapted  to  qualify  young  men  for  the  profession  of  journalism,  application 
was  made  to  the  heads  of  these  two  institutions  of  learning  for  information  on  the 
subject.  In  response,  the  following  communications  were  received  from  Presi- 
dent White  and  General  Lee's  representative  :  — 

THB  COHNBLL  UMITKBBITT,  » 

PRESIDENT'S  ROOMS, 

ITHACA,  N.  Y.,  May  »O,  1875. > 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  regret  that  absence  from  Ithaca  has  prevented  an  earlier  answer  to  yonr  letter, 
and  that  pressure  of  duties  upon  me  during  the  closing  examinations  and  prepara- 
tions for  commencement  of  this  University  year,  forbid  my  giving  the  requisite 
thought  to  the  subject  you  mention. 

I  can  only  say  that  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  profession  of  Journalism, 
and  of  the  very  serious  deficiencies  in  it,  as  now  conducted,  which  every  thoughtful 
man  in  this  country  mnst  deplore,  I  have  long  wished  to  established  general  and 
special  courses  in  our  colleges  and  universities  with  reference  to  those  contem- 
plating journalism  as  their  profession  in  life. 

Our  effort  here  has  been  purely  tentative,  and  circumstances  have  as  yet  hindered 
us  from  carrying  out  our  programme  fully.  Its  general  features,  ae  we  hope  to  carry 
it  out  within  a  few  years,  are  as  follows  : 

Firstly.  To  make  the  body  of  the  course  with  reference  to  journalism  out  of  the 
three  existing  courses  in  Literature,  Arts,  and  Philosophy ;  bnt  giving  especial 
prominence  to  studies  in  history  and  the  various  modem  literatures,  with  espe- 
cially close  study  of  the  constitution  and  general  history  as  well  as  literature  of  our 
own  race. 

The  next  feature  contemplated  is  the  giving  of  instruction  In  Phonography,  that 
the  student  may  have  means  of  self-support  at  the  beginning  of  his  profession 
and  the  advantage  in  the  practice  of  it  which  such  knowledge  would  give. 

The  third  feature  is  practical  instruction,  but  on  the  usual  basis  of  laboratory 
practice  in  courses  of  scientific  instruction  in  the  University  Printing  Office,  so  a* 
to  give  the  student  the  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  details  of  print- 
ing, and  the  ability  to  take  charge  of  any  ordinary  newspaper  establishment  at 
the  outset. 

Fourthly.  We  have  proposed  to  have  a  short  course  of  general  lectures  on  jour- 
nalism proper,  by  some  one  of  thorough  experience  and  large  and  sound  ideas,  a* 
supplementary  to  the  general  mass  of  instruction  bearing  on  the  whole  subject. 

Fifthly.  It  is  proposed  to  give  in  addition  to  the  baccalaureate  degree,  which 
the  student  may  take  in  Literature,  Arts  or  Philosophy,  a  special  certificate  to  be 
known  as  a  "Certificate  in  Journalism,11  which  shall  show  j  :st  what  the  student 
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has  done  with  reference  to  his  contemplated  profession.  These  are  the  main 
features  of  our  plan  here,  and  they  will  probably  indicate  our  views  in  the  main.  I 
regret  that  my  other  duties  do  not  allow  me  more  time,  at  present,  than  to  dictate 
for  you  this  hurried  letter. 

I  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

ANDREW  D.  WHITE. 
CHAS.  F.  WINGATE,  Esq. 


PRESIDENT'S  OFFICE,        ) 
WASHINGTON  AND  LEE  UNIVERSITY,  > 
LEXINGTON,  Va.,  May  25M,  1875.  \ 
DEAR  SIR, 

In  the  absence  of  Gen.  Lee,  it  devolves  on  me  to  acknowledge  yours  of  the  13th, 
just  received. 

There  has  never  been  any  prescribed  course  of  study  established  in  this  institu- 
tion with  the  view  of  educating  young  men  for  .the  Profession  of  Journalism ;  all 
that  has  even  been  done  was  to  provide  for  educating,  on  certain  conditions,  young 
men  who  proposed  to  make  journalism  their  profession.  But  they  were  expected  to 
pursue  their  studies  in  connection  with  the  classes  in  the  regular  Academic 
Schools. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  J.  WHITE, 

Acting  President. 
Mr.  CHAS.  F.  WINGATK, 

New  York  City. 
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Adirondack,        ...  I.  K.  Cbiilenden 
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Anthony  Poplar,  .         Ed.  Dublin  University  Mag. 
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Bard,  Samuel  A.,  .  .        E.  G.  Squier 

Brick  Pomeroy,  .....    Mark  M.  Pomeroj 

Besieged  Resident,  .  .    H.  Labonchere 

Boz,         .          . Charles  Dickena 

Eurleigh,      .  ....     Matthew  Hale  Smith 

Bookworm,        .  .          •,         •  •  •          •  •    Thos.  P.  Donnelly 

Barrett  Walter, J.  A.  Scorilte 

Benedict  Cruiser,         .          .  .  .  .          .  .          .      G.  A.  Sala 

Barnacle,       ......  .  .        A.  C. 

CoUey  Cibber,  ........    J»me 
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Carleton, C.  C.  Coffin 
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Eusebius, Dr.  E.  D.  G.  Prime 

Estelle Mie*  Eliz.  Bogert 

Eli  Perkins M.  n.  Landon 

Eugene  Pomeroy  ....  .     T.  P.  Donnelly 

Eleanor  Kirk,  ....  Mr*.  Nelly 
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Felix  Merry      . 
Fanchon, 

Frank  Forrester,    . 
Fanny  Fern,     . 
Father  Front, 
Fat  Contributor, 
Figaro, 
Fleeta,    . 
Gringo  Harry, 
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Grace  Greenwood, 
Gail  Hamilton, 
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Horns, 
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Jay  Charlton, 
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Jacob  Omnium, 
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Josh  Billings, 
John  Paul,      . 
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Kirke  Edmund, 
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.        E.  A.  Duychinck 
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Henry  W.  Herbert 
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A.  M.  Griswold 
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Justin  Jones 
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D.  G.  Mitchell 
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.  H.  W.  Longfellow 
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.      Mrs.  J.  C.  Croly 
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H.  W.  Shaw 

C.H.Webb 

Joe  Howard,  Jr 
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.    J.  D.  Osborne 

Kate  Billiard 
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Emily  H.  Moore 

Miss  M.  A.  Sneed 

Anna  L.  Johnson 

Theodore  Hook 

Geo.  Arnold 

Dr.  Johnson 

.    Seba  Smith 

.    B.  P.  Shillaber 

S.  L.  Clemens 

Wm.  Winter 

C.  G.  Halpine 

.    Chas.  B.  Lewis 

.  Wm.  H.  Macartney 

Miss  Mary  A.  E.  Wager 
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Oliver Optic, 
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Peter  Query, 
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K.  N.  Pepper, 
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Petroleum  V.  Nasby, 
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Philip  Quilibet, 
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Sophie  Sparkle,    . 
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Silverpen, 
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Timon,  John, 
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Thomas  Maitland, 
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U.  Donough  Outis,   . 
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-    Curtis 
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W.  J.  Fox 
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J.  T.  Trowbridge 

F.  Jacox 

F.  Leypoldt 
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G.  W.  Fellows 

Miss  Rush  Ellis 

.     Jennie  E.  Hicks 

Ed.  Gentlemen's  Mag 

Miss  S.  R.  Clarke 

Eliza  Meteyard 

Miss  Woolsey 

Wm.  H.  Bogart 

P.  C.  Dunning 

.      James  Davis 

Donald  G.  Mitchell 

J.  E.  Babson 

.      Robt.  Buchanan 

.  J.  G.  Holland 

Eliz.  Stuart  Phelpa 

R.  G.  White 

C.  Goron 
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W.  P.  Robinson 

F.  B.  Ottarson 

Solon  Robinson 
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